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1. Introduction 

This article, like its predecessor On the Transmission of 
Ch'ing Documents,*’* is designed to aid American students of 
modem Chinese historj’. As e\ery such student reaKzes to his 
discomfort, the available Chinese documents’ present several 
problems that are not presented to an equal degree by western 
documents. The problem of dating memorials has been attacked 
in the article mentioned above Many more difBcuIt questions 
await the coming generation In general we lack knowledge of the 
administrative institutions of the Manchu djmasly which pro- 
duced the documents now available. Like observers for centuries 
post, we are obliged to accept the utterances of the Emperor 
without clearlj' knowing who drafted them or how they were 
approved It is ob4aous that our appraisal of impenal pohcy must 
wait upon our understanding of how it was made. As one step 
in this direction, the present study attacks the problem of the 
procedure followed by the central administration in deahng 4vith 
the documents presented to it. 

It need hardly be remarked that we are here concerned with 

‘We are indebted to Trot "K "N Ticgebstait ot tornei University tor assistance m 
lie preparaUon of section 5 ot this paper 

* nJAS 4 12-16 

* The chief published collections of Ch'mg documenta which should be avaflable m 
all Chmese libraries are listed alphsbelicuny by ramanization m section 4 below, 
including abbreviated titles by which leference beieafter » made 
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a very complex ndminislrativc system, the accumulation of cen- 
turies, parts of which were certainly in decay before IDOO but nil 
of which continued formally in existence until after that time. 
The structure of this ndminislrativc system is on the wliolc faith- 
fully portrayed in the Institutes or Collected Statutes of the 
Ching {Ta-ch'ing hui-iic7i from which we know' the 

composition and duties of the central administrative organs, — the 
Grand Secretariat (Nei Ko) and Grand Council (Chiin Chi 
Ch u) ,® — and of the other offices at the capital. On the other 
hand, the actual functioning of these bodies, in close relation one 
to another, has been relatively little studied,® attention having 
been devoted thus far chiefly to the identification of the volumi- 
nous archives * which they left behind. 


Editions of the Ta cVinj? hui Uen are cited below by the reigns m which they 
^peared. vu K'ang hn (pub ICOO), Yuno-ckfng hui-tien (preface 1732), 

Chien-funj hui^tien and ChUen4ung km-Uen ts^4t (both completed 17CI), Chia-eh'ing 
AuWien and Cktach’mg kui tien tk,hh (both completed 1818), Kvang kiu kmtien 
and Kmng htu hut-tien *hih4t (both pub 1809) 

V markedly in their treatment of some subjecU In general the 

K ang hsi and YungHiWng editions are simSat m content, the Ch'ien lung edition differs 
greatly from ita predecessors, and the Chia ch'ing and Kuang hsu editions are largely 
the same Thus the various editions provide extensive material for the study of the 
evolution of the Ch'ing administration We have taken the Chia^h'ing edition (1818) 
as a basis, that of 1899 is modelled upon it 
* Translations of official tiUes follow U S Bbonbeht and V V Hacelstrom. Present 
Day Political Organization of China, Shanghai 1912. cited as Brumnert It is un 
ortunale that this comprehensive manual includes so many ephemeral titles created 
during the reforms that preceded the revolution of 1911 12 W F Matehs. The Chinese 
Government, Shanghai 1897. revised by G M H Puittatb. cited as Maters, is briefer 
but often more accurate for the nmeteenlh century 

Hsier Pao-chao The Government of China 16U-1911, Balt 1925, 68 87, 

summarizes parts of the Kuang hsu hut ficn pertinent to this paper and contains much 
va uable data Its usefulness as a reference work is seriously marred by the lack of an 
m ex, romanizalions and footnote references are often imperfect m form To Dr 
siEn 8 credit it should be remembered that this was a pioneer work compiled before 
e pu ication of the Cfc'my thih kao and most of the documentary collections 

luch has been written during the last decade on Ch'mg archives, but often 
wi out reference to the subject of procedure The more valuable articles include the 
follov.mg cited below by author 

Cm™ (Th. 

rom e ‘“toncal Records Office), Palace Museum, Peipmg Oct 1936, part 2, 57 84 
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taken together, the Collected Statutes and the archives 
give us an opx>ortunity to studj’ tlie progress of memorials and 
other documents as thej’ passed through a succession of offices at 
the capital on their nay to and from the imperial presence On 
these routine journeys their progress tvas marked by the creation 
of other records in the iorm of duplicate copies, summaries, or 
entries in official registers, each of n'hich ^vas called by a special 
name. Moreover the various original and duplicate memorials, 
depending on their nature and on the Emperor’s action in regard 
to them, became differentiated and deposited accordingly, under 
diSerenl classifications. \Mien other types of correspondence and 

Ciuo CVBan-cV^ng Pti-ehin<j ta k$iith to-Uang ieng-an U fen het 

(Aic]wv« to th«N&UoaaI Peking Uni^Tsity), Chun<h3n(o ektn 
taiehing-chi thih yen-chm ehi i'an (Studies m Modem 

Ecoooruc Hlsioj^' of Cbua) S no 9. May (Sp^ia) Issue oa Ambives of Miag 
aad Tsing GoTenuoents ated belov as yen-ehtu) 2^3 

Fa>o Su sbtug CA'«n^ Ja» iang-an fMn vSnt't 

(Pnlileins m the Classification of DocumeDts of the Ch'uig Dynasty) , U In-hMn fun* 
Wung 97-48 

IZs© (1) Siu Chung Ciung yang yn-chiit-yCan It-ehth t/S-yt/t yn-chm- 

10 to-Uang tang-an U fen-tm 

(Anh»es m the Institute of Philology and Hisloty, Acodenua Sinica), Chtng<hi-tkth 
yen-chiu. 169 231 

Hsu (2) Hsu Chung shu AV»-to tang-an cAiA yu4ai cAi cA'i cAiny-^i 

(The Ongin and Kecoodilioaing of the Archives of the 
Grand Secretarial), Mrn^-cAiny thihAtao 1, 1-14 

Hsu (3) H9U Chung shu, Tsai shu nei Lo la k*u tang an chih yu lai chi ch'i cheng L 
(Further Bemarks on the Ongin and Beconditioning of the Archives of the 
Great Storehouse of the Grand Secrelamt), CJ Yi' 3 537 576 Peipmg 1934 
Koesteb, Hermann Kdsns (sic). The Palace Museum of Peking, Monumenta tenea 
2 167100 (1936-7) 

Shaj. Shlhk'uei GA'mp foi f*i-j»en eAiA ta f‘oo (The 

System of Ti pen of the Ch'uig Djuasly), Ben-Arien fan fr'unp, part 2 177 189 
Sails Shih yuan (1) Ch'mg-iai tang-an tkth-mmg fa fan 

(An Introduction to the Tenmnology of Documents of the Ch'ing Dynsstv), 
n rt-Anen fun fa'unp, part 2 147-154 

Shan Shih yuan (®) , Kv kang po-tru jrSon teen-Asien-Attan *o-Uang tang-an U fen-hst 
(ArthiTW m the Library of the Palace 

Museum), CAmy-cAi-rAiA yen-eAm. 270-280 

Teng Chih-cheng T'an chun-chi-ch’a Lecture on the ChOn 

Chi Ch'u) S/IiVP 2 no 4 195-193 
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accounts are added, it is not surprising to find that the archives of 
an important body like the Grand Council are classified under one 
hundred and fifty-five different headings. A similar situation 
might be created if the British documents in the Public Record 
Office were sub-divided and classified according to vfhelher they 
had been seen by the sovereign or not, whether they had been 
taken to a cabinet meeting or not, and so on, each category bear- 
ing a different name. 

Thus the categories of classification in the archives mirror quite 
closely the steps in procedure followed in the actual conduct of 
administration. In short, to understand how decisions were taken 
one must understand the types of documents made in the process; 
the two problems cannot be divided- Therefore we present below 
in section 5 a catalogue of the chief types of documents; while in 
the pages that precede an attempt is made to summarize the 
administrative procedure in the Grand Secretariat and Grand 
Coxmcil. The activity of the Hanlin Academy (Han Lin Yuan 
also called the National Academy, or College of Litera- 
ture) , and of some other bodies which dealt with ceremonial 
rather than political matters, is touched upon only indirectly. 

For the reader’s guidance it may be noted that in form the 
administrative initiative usually rested with the Emperor’s minis- 
ters rather than with the Emperor. Business of all kinds, great or 
small, was first brought up in a memorial to the Emperor; imperial 
action then followed. There were memorials of different types, 
and various forms that the imperial action might take regarding 
them. The most common of the latter were (1) a simple Endorse- 
ment (p‘i tft) , (2) a Rescript (chih a) , usually somewhat more 
lengthy, — both of which were written on the original memorial, — 
and (3) an Edict (yii^) , which was an independent document. 
(Our choice of English equivalents for these and other terms is 
explained in section 5 below, term by term.) These imperial 
declarations were considered important not only because they set 
in motion the wheels of state but also, and to a greater degree, 
because they partook of the sanctity of the imperial person. Just 
as nil references to tbe Emperor or to things associated with him 
must be elevated (t‘ai-t‘ou from one to three characters 

above the ordinary text of a document, so all statements emanat- 
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ing from him received extrnoKlmary and reverent attention This 
attitude, combined nith the fact that the Emperor usually ruled 
as a ell as reigned, pro\ides a chief point of contrast with >\estem 
administrate e procedure. Thus a Chinese Edict often corre- 
sponds roughly to western Instructions, but it would hardly be 
correct to say that it was a mere equivalent. 

2. Proceduhe in the Grand Secretariat (Nei Ko) 

In brief, the Grand Secretariat was an institution inherited 
from the iNIing and nas the highest administrative body of the 
empire until the creation of the Grand Council in 1729.* After that 
date and throughout the nineteenth century the Grand Secretariat 
continued to function, but only as a body of secondary importance 
dealing with routine matters • It bec.ame unimportant ns a policy- 

'For the date 1729 see note S9 below 

'Yen Fengniao !fet ka ktiao^hih (A Brief Sketch of the 

Grand Secretariat), pub 17G3, describes the vanoua sub-ofSces of the SecKfarial, 
which wera housed in a ^roup of buildings inside the front gate of the Palace in the 
soulh'Caslem section IIis list omits two of the siiWlSces luted in Chia ch'ing* and 
Kuany hiu hut iitn and includes six olben not listed m the *hut Ueit, among the latter 
being the Grand Counol a bod> that tecbsicolly was on oHshoot of the Secretariat in 
origin The twelve sub-ofBces luted in the *kut tun and in Hsu (1) 109 ate as follows 

1 Archis-es Offices (Tien Cbi Ting divided into a northern and a 

southern section the northern section m ^neral dealing with matters concerning the 
Emperor and the souUiern section in general dealiog with matters concerning other 
offices of gorernment and so having tdior^ of the seals used in sdl correspondence of 
the Grand Secretarial 

2 JIanchu Copying Office (Mao Pen Fang 

S Chinese Copjing Office (Han Pen Fang 

4 Sfongolian Copjmg Office (Meng-l-tl Fang 

5 JIanchu RcgMtry <hlan Piao Chren Chu 

6 Chinese Registry (Han Piao Cfareo Ch*« 

7 Honorary Titles Office (Kao Cfaib Pang 

8 Inspectorate (Chi Cha FangfJ^^) 

g Receiving and Forwarding Office (Sboa Fa Hung pen Ci*u J C 

for Hung pen 

10 Mess Allowance Storehouse (Fan Y’ln £*« fg&$) 

11 Duplicate Memorial Storehouse (Ftapen Ku BnuurreBT calls this 

Archives Office (no 138) and contains no ttanalation for Tien Chi Tmg 

12 Endorsement Copying Office (PipSn Chu 

The function of most of these offices will appear from the text and notes below 
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From this it ill be seen that Ti-pcn concerned chiefly routine 
local civil affairs and bore the seal of the memorialist; Tsou-pen 
concerned dxlcfly important matters of state or the personal affairs 
of the memorialist and did not bear the seal of the memorialist. 

tating over the seals of office, leaving hu post, or banding over (to a successor); 
acknowledgments of the receipt of imperial commands (ch'ih) or edicts G-fi) or of 
books distributed to all pro^melal offices, whether reportmg dales of receipt or ex- 
pressing gratitude, the sending of congratulations or statements of thanks on behalf 
of all the officials and people of a province, cases the reports of which arc not 
onginallj clear and concerning which a rescnpt was received ordering a further 
memorial,— all these matters belong to the categorj of public ofTairs, T i pen ought 
to be used As to (matters conceroing) the amval of any official at a new post, his 
promotion or transfer, his receipt of honorary distinctions, his bemg honorably 
corded (tor good serxice), or pardoned, or degraded and punished, or degraded and 
deprived of rank but left at his post, or matters concernmg expressions of gratitude 
for special grants or rewards, or words ot thanks on behalf of subordinate officialst— 
Tsou pen ought to be used, none should be stamped with the seal of office" {Kuang 
Asi! Aui htn (AM-fi 1413 4 line 0) 

Thus the chief pomt of difTerence lo the regulaboos u that Ttau pen were not to 
be stamped with the memonalist’s seal of office, while T*! pea were to be stamped 
with the seal and were to have a subject title wntten on them Up to 1743 also, 
1*1 pen were used for public affairs and Tsou pen for pnvate affairs 

In 1T4S a thorough gomg change was attempted An edict of that x-ear declared 
that the forms of Pi pen and Tsou pen had been taken over from the Mmg ” because 
at that time the rules and regulations had been abandoned or relaxed and the Trans- 
mission Office and the Grand Secretariat otdized the names of public (affairs) and 
private (sSsm) in order to facilitate the extenston of its grasp (of government 
business) In ieabt> all ore statements piesenled to the throne ^hy is it necessary 
to divide them mto different kinds’ Let Ti p4n be used m all cases where Tsou pen 
have been used with a view to showing administrative simpLcity (Ch'ien-fung hut- 
iien ftS-li 2 3b Ime 7) 

This reform did not succee d , however, and Tsou pea continued to be used In ITSO 
an edict specified that tbe action of provmcial officials **111 unpeacbing nndutiful sub- 
ordinate officers, whether requesting that they be depnved of rank or requestmg that 
ihej resign from office, or requesting that they be degraded pending reform— all are 
local pubbe affairs and are not at all matters which ought to be managed with 
tecrecy, and it is right and proper to write a memorial and add a title to it,— which 
will then accord with the legulatmns Beceotly there have been cases where the 
Goveraors-General and Governois have first prepared a memorial reporting to the 
Emperor m tbe form of a Tsou pea and have expressed themselves separately m a 
Ti pen impeadiing (an official), this may still be considered pennissable But there 
are also cases constanUj arising m whidi Ch«-ts«i (1 c Tsou pen) are used m place 
of T I pen, this really is not consistent with the regulations Let circular instructions 
be issued to the Govemors-General and Govnuom of the various provinces that when- 
ever there arises an occasion for this sort of T^u pen of impeachment, they should 
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(The published memori'ils on foreign affairs m the nineteenth cen 
tury are usually Tsou pen ) In practice the memorials on routme 
admimstration which came to the Grand Secretariat were, ordi 
nanly, T‘i pen, and the memorials on important matters which 

use “Ti pen m order to display great circumspectton (Juans' Juu hut tien ahiH-lt 13 
7a line 9) 

In 1795 because the usage regarding Ti pen and Tsou pen vras still not uniform 
rt was decided that for ordinary routine matters Tsou pen should be abolished and 
Ti pen should be used instead A memorial of Aug 9 1795 stated that m the 
management of local aSairs by the ptrovucial Govemors General and Governors, all 
matters which concern the receipt of a rescript or important cases involving bfe or 
robbery heterodox religions or changes id the old regulations and all important 
matters which concern the sufferings or distress of the people ought of course to be 
memorialized at the tune m Tsou pen If there are ordinary routine affairs for all of 
which there are recorded decis ons or arduves which can be consulted there is no 
need to present special Tsou pen and sUr op trouble But the admuustration of the 
various provinces is not yet systematized There are cases where T i pen are presented 
accorduig to regulation but again a Tsou pen is also presented to report (the same 
thing) There are cases where the venous provinces memorialize the Emperor by the 
T*! pea form and yet one or two provinces alone use Tsou pen There are ^so uutances 
where legal cases iniolvmg 1 fe or lobbeiy have already been concluded and there are 
eupplementary impeachments to be made m the case which can be made uniformly 
through Ti pen and >et memonals of impeachment are nevertheless presented m Tsou 
pen form Agam in the case of Ti pea (tecomineDdiDg) the promotion transfer or 
appomtnienC of Sub prefects and Afagistrates to fill a vacancy — if there are really im 
portantvscanciea it was originally permitted that a special memorial (Tsou pen) bepre- 
sented making the request for other ordinary vacancies of course one should follow the 
regulations and present T i pen There are tunes when a certam man is required at a 
certain place but the mans term of service is not yet complete (m 
there IS no bar to making a dear statement la a menwrial But Governors Gener an 
Governors because of the rule regarding specal recommendations abruptly ^ 
and present a confus on of memonals and entreaties this should also be o e o 
stop (Kao taunsr thth lu Aug 9 1795) 

In this way Tsou pen appear to hove survived every attempt to nbo is 
Meanwhile Ti pen continued to be used but up to the later Ch icn lung pen at 
least no un fonnity m their use had yel been achieved «»ihh ^ 

A second attempt at reform was made in 1901 when Lni K un i 
Chfh tung memonalired proposmg the abol lion of T i pen * origin ly 

were the old system of the Ming Since there were cop es {Fn pen) an summanes 
(Tieh I uang) which had to be all cop ed m Sung characters there were complicat ms 
and delays Our dynasty m the Yung-cheng penod issued an edict o enng t a e 
ministers and ofGciols should make a change and put importMt a airs m c~txu 
0 e Tsou-ptn) which m a mplicity speed and ease of reading far surpass Ti pen For 
fifty >vars past there have been many cases in which the vanou* provinces have 
already changed to Tsou pin In the winter of the present jvar the m nisters of state 
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came to the Grand Council \sore, ordinarily, Tsou-pen. 'We have 
found no statutorj’ connection between the Ti-pcn form of memo- 
rial and the Grand Secretarial, such that memorials of that type 
\\ ere required to go to that body. But since both came to be con- 
cerned chiefly with routine business, seasonal reports, accounts, 
and the hke, the memorials coming to the Grand Secretariat were 
usually T‘i-pen, and they arc therefore the first thing to consider. 

The chief key to what follows lies in the marked dichotomy “ 
between the treatment of routine and of important aiTairs, which 
may be roughly diagrammed for the readers future reference as 
follows: 

IlOCTlSE ArrAUia l>rFORTAKT AITAIRS 


MezQonAlJzed ui U>e forai ofTi pea 
Submitted £»t to Transmtssion Ollice 


Grand Sccretnml 
Grand Socretanat 


T&du pen 

Chancerj cf Memonala 


First considered Grand Socretanat the Emperor 

Action proposed by " “ Crond Ceuncjl 

Action taken m the form of Itescnpt or Endorsement Edict or Besenpt or Endorsement 


T'l-pen for eventual presentation to the Emperor came to the 
Grand Secretariat from two sources: (a) offices at the capital and 
(b) offices m the provinces The offices at the capital included the 


accompanying the Emperor have already memonaLzed requesting a temporary cessation 
of the use of T*! Hereafter it u proposed to request a careful investigation and 
discussion, that the T‘i p^n may be forever dispensed srith and change made to Tsou- 
pen and despatches (tia ^), respectively ” (runj; Aua fu. Oct 2,1901) 

Shan Shih k uei concludes ** the above-quoted memorial of Chang Chih tung and 
others requesting the abolition of the T^i p>ea does not appear to have been earned 
out Today the great storehouse of the Grand Secretanat still retains T*! pen of the 
year 1903, which is sufficient proof of the fact ** On the other hand, the Ch my shih kac 
(ehik kuan chih 2 6b Ime 12) slates that the TVansnussion Office was abolished m 
1002 because the transformation of Tip^ into Tsou pen had deprived it of its 
special function 

The reader who has read thus far wiD perhaps agree that the subject of T'l-pen and 
Tsou pen IS a thorny one * i, ro i 

** Cf Kuwe TrQ-chen ^ g Sftanff ta h#i«i-»hih rA« (A letter to 

the Grand Secretaries), in Tmg-an icen-ei* p»-pi«n 3 6 line 7, SiH- 

■pu U'urtg-h'an edition 'The Grand Council handles Edicts the Grand Secretanat 
handles Rescripts, the Grand Conned handles Tsou p^n meroonals, the Grand Secretariat 
handles Tipen memorials The difference between these two bodies was clearly 
distinguished ” 
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2. Routine memorials from offices at the capital (Fu-pen) were 
sent directly to the Grand Secretariat. 

At first glance this statement might be challenged on the 
pounds of ancient tradition and of various references in the 
literature, ^\here it is sometimes declared that all memorials were 
presented for the Emperor’s inspection before they were sent to 
the Grand Secretariat ** All memorials were of course presented 

The traditional practice had begun to decay in the late hling period cf Sto 
C h'eng tse • Ch’un-mtng meng yti lu Xu hsiang chai 

pocket edition, 23 28a “ Tlie old regulation of our ancestors was that the eunuchs 
first set up the imperial table, then presented the olHcial documents, and then retired 
outside the door, they waited until the imperial mspection was finished and then seat 
{the documents) to the Grand Sccretanal for drafting (i p lao ) — this was the 

usual practice But m the early years of the Lung^cli'ing period (1567 72) , I do not 
know why, the Emperor merely took the roemonnls m his hands and glanced over 
one or two lines m a cursory fashion and there were some that he did not look at 
at all ’’ 

** £ g CAi<i>«A'ing hut (len thth4t 10 Sa last line, Kuang htu huutten shth h IS Sa 
last line 16G0 edict as to the memorials (pen cAanp) which are presented (tsou) 
by the various metropolitan offices if they are sent down on the same day for the 
proposal (t e drafting) of a Rescript since the memorials (pen chang) are numerous 
and extremely important, it is to be feared that it will he difficult to deal with them 
carefully ui a short time Hereafter the memorials of the various offices and of the 
censors are all to be presented ((sou) to the Emperor every day at noon to await 
the Emperor s opening and mspection On the following day they are to he sent dawn 
for the drafting of rescripts in order to faeditale careful exammation endorsement, 
and sending down Memorials (pen-diaag} of all sorts which are sealed up by the 
Transmission Office hare first been sent to the Grand Secretariat to be read and 
presented Ilereafler let the said office itself proceed lo seal them up and present them 
to the Emperor After the Emperor has seen Ihem tiey will be sent down and read 
If there are secret memonals (mi pen), again let the said office seal them up and 
present them no matter what the time may be The various Boards should be in 
formed in a transmitted edict so that each may act accordingly ” 

It will be seen that the reference to types of memorials here are ambiguous and con 
fusing pen chang being generally a generic term for memonals of all ^ 

following passage however, the all important distinction between ri pen Tsou pen 

IS more clearly brought out (CAio ch Pig hut tun sfUWi 10 Sa line 5) 1050 edict 

heretofore the memonals (tsou-che) of the Censors and of the vwiouj Manchu and 
Chmeae officials at the capital all have first been sent to the Grand SetTetariat. here 
after all should follow the example of the Boards and go direct to t e palace for 
presentation The Ti pen which are seat from the provmces to the TransmiMion Office 
and the memorials (pen-chang) of the vanous officials at the capital should sliU as 
heretofore, be sent to the Transmission Office for A to send m turn to the Grand 
Secretariat ’ This was, of course, before the creation of the Grand Council 
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to the Emperor at some point; the question here is whether T‘i-peu 
from the capital (i.e. Pu-pen), as distinct from Tsou-pen, were 
presented to the Emperor first of ail, rather than later in the 
procedure. The Collected Statutes seem to leave little doubt that 
Pu-pen were sent first to the Grand Secretariat instead of to the 
Emperor.^* In view of the immense number of these documents 
and of the fact that they concerned routine business, this would 
seem to ha% e been the only practical procedure. (As will be noted 
below in section 3, important memorials, i. e Tsou-pen, n ent first 
to the Emperor.) 

3. On arrival at the Grand Secretariat, routine memorials 
(T‘i-pen) of botli types ('Pung-pen and Pu-pen) were again ex- 
amined for irregularities of form and were prepared for reading 

Thus if T‘ung-pen arri\ ed from the pro\'inces written in Chmese 
only, os was no doubt usually the case, a copy of the summary was 
required to be prepared in Jlanchu.** A duplicate copy of the 
entire memorial (Fu-pen) was also made.*^ 

4, At the Grand Secretarial the Ti-pen were read first by the 
minor officers of the Secretarial, who proposed what action should 
be taken upon them. 

These minor officers of tlie Secretariat totalled in the nineteenth 
centuiy' nearly 250 men, of whom a good deal more than half were 

See, e g . the passage jast quoted, note 18 

Chta-tJi'mg Au»-tifn 2 6a " (Pu pen and TSing pen) fiist arriTC at the Grand 
Secretariat when T'nng pra arrive at the Secretariat, if they are not written m both 
Manchu and Chmese, the Chmese Copying Office translates tie attedied sumiBaty 
(Tieh huang) and the Manchu Cr^iynjg Office copies it lo Manchu characters and it 
is sent to the Registry (P lao Ch'ien Ch*n) ” Cf op cit S 17b m the hlanchn Copy 
mg Office there were S9 hlanchu Secretaries and 21 Manchu copyists (t leh hsieh 
chung-shu ® Chinese Copying Office had charge of the 

receiving and forwarding of T'nng pea and its chief officers — two Manchu and two 
Chmese Readers with assistants — dectdeil whether the tune limit for this operation 
abouM be loog or short, tins lor all matters coaoeauag promotion, demotion departure 
Ifoia a post, or dismissal the Office set a tune limit be^ ond which the worh of trans- 
laUng and forwarding must not be delayed The Secretanes of the Office — SI Manchus, 

S Chinese bannermen and 16 Manchu copyists— had charge of the translation of 
memorials into ^lanchu 

** See section 3 below, Fu pen 
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Six Boards (Liu Pu and the various subordinate Courts, 

Departments, and Supermtendencies, T‘i-pen from these sources 
were called Pu-pen The offices in the provinces included 

those of Governors General (Viceroys) , Governors, Generals in- 
chief (Tartar Generals) , and the hke, T‘i-pen from these sources 
came through the postal service “ and the Transmission Office 
(T'ung Cheng Ssu and were called T'ung pen . An 

analysis of procedure must begin with the arrival of T‘ung-pen 
from the provinces 

1 Routine memorials from the provinces (T‘ung-pen) were 
dehvered by the official post to the Transmission Office (T‘ung 
Cheng Ssu) , where they were first examined as to form and then, 
ordmanly, transmitted to the Grand Secretarial 
In form the memorial must comply with the regulations ns to 
the number of hues and characters per page and ns to the honor 
nry elevation of certain characters, it must bear the writer's title 
and name at the beginning and the date of its despatch at tiie 
end, it should be stamped with the writer’s seal of office, and a 
summary of its contents on a separate slip of paper (t*ieh hunng) 
should be attached at Uie end ** If such a summary were missing, 
it should be supplied by the Transmission Office ** If the memorial 
were in improper form, in any one of se\eral respects, it might 
cither be rejected and sent back to the sender or sent to the Grand 
Secretariat to secure an imperial decision regarding it 

Thus the power of the Transmission Office, although much less 
extensuc than under the iVImg,’* was still considerable As the 

‘‘IlfRanling the pmlnl wnice for the transmis.ttoa of doeumentJ to the copitftf 
our ortide citnl in note i aboie 

’* Summiinzed from Chut-fhing hut Ufn St IS* 

** Dcciwl m 1611 cf fCatiy htt hu»-i4f» IIS lb }ut hne Chia-ek mg 
■7SI * 

**The Tranimmion OfTce in the Mwr peiw! *lt*inr<f |Tf*t power beeau*e *n 
memonaU inlenle,! for the Fmperor h*«l f5r»t to W npenril *0(1 pa*»ed by it 
tnemonalt on Important m*llrrt h*<l to Iw* •t*wpr,l nnd reeonled by the O'Tce before 
prevmlation to the throne to tl *1 It t>er*me the chief ine«n« of rommunirntioo (the 
“ U root *nil lonirue **) of tl e Lmperor Diw let! to mAlproctiee* *n ! erentu*! refo«o 
I Oder the Ch <ne the power of tlm Tr*«»nM**io*» »*f rut down »•> 1 It 

amtngnl that ieetel iT>emon*l« (ffnj-ehh UJ}t) piewnled at the p«l*ee irate »hoolJ 
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first office at the capital to read T‘i*pen from tlie provinces, it 
held a strategic position, ^^ith power to return a memorial un- 
accepted, to impeach the memorialist, and at limes even to inter- 
pret tlie content of a memorial in making n summary’ of it. Only 
the secret memorials of offidnls in office were exempt from this 
scrutiny, and since the memorials here in question concerned 
routine business it is unlikely that many of them were secret. On 
the other hand, x arious measures were taken during the course of 
the Ch'ing period further to restrict the power of the Transmission 
Office.** As will be noted below*, the Grand Council was set up in 
1729 partly for this purpose. 

Here it should be noted that when a T‘i*pen was first presented 
one or more duplicate copies were presented with it. Other copies 
might subsequently be made. Since these duplicates do not con- 
cern the mam steps in proce<lure, they are discussed chiefly in 
section 5 below; see under Chieh-l'ieh, Fu-pen. 

be traiiSCQitted to the throae direct]^ by the Cbanceiy of MezDor)a3^ to U)e Eisperor 
(T.OU Shill Ch'u T I p<.n from oflicee at the capital should be sent directly 

to the Grand Secretarial, and on1> Ttpen from othcials m the pro%*inces should be 
sent first to the Ttansmuston Olhce (Li tat ehth kuan -ptao [Table of 

OlGoes and Officials of Successive Dynasties] S»u p» pei-yao edition SI 

17b, cf also Uuang eh'ao ictn ftrien t ung k’ao [Chekiang Press ed 

18SS1 SS llb-lS) The regulations siere of course by no means as simple as this sum 
mary would indicate Thus an edicl of 1615 provided that all Tsou pen from offices 
at the capital should be presented through (he Transmission Office {Kwng Aeu Aui 
tien l-tS Ib, Ck'ten-lting Aui tien tie It I5I la), on inconsistency explatnahle on (he 
ground of its early date 

The manifold regulations on this subject desene summatioa in a separate article 
Thus HI 1633 an edict was issued (hat, " escept for the secret memonab of officials in 
office, which should be sealed and presented to the Emperor as usual the secret 
memorials of discarded and unemployed officials and of irresponsible shysters should 
fimt be esamined by the Transmission Office, those that ought to be sealed they will 
seal up for presentation to (he Emperor and those that ought not to be sealed they 
will strictly rebuke and return unaccepted ” (1 itny cktng hut tien 233 3b line 4) But 
an edict of 1708 provided that, because the Transmission Office refused to accept so 
many memorials on account of improper form, thus delaying the conduct of business 
it should therefore be ordered to report at the end of each month how many memorials 
had been rejected and their subjects (op «t 225 2b line 6) In 1724 it was ordered 
that memorials should no longer be rejected and returned (Cfcia-ch'inp but-iien iktk-Jt 
781 2) In 1738 however, there was a retnm to the system preceding 1721 (ibid) 
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Manchus, as may be seen by reference to the subjoined table.” 
It was one of their functions to suggest in the first instance what 
the imperial decision should eventually be. For each memonal 
they wrote on a slip of paper a draft” of an imperial Endorsement 
or Rescript. A draft Endorsement, for example, might order the 
matter in question to he referred to a Board for further delibera- 
tion, or it might be no more than the laconic and recurrent 
“noted” (chih-tao-liao ^niST). For all routine decisions there 
was of course an established phraseology.” In appropriate cases 


'* The personnel listed 


in the Collected Statutes may be summarised os follows 
Manchus Chinese Chin Banncrmen Jlongols 


40 


23 


td 


43 


14 


K'ang hs% hvt~tten S lb 
total 184 

Yung chSnff hut iien 2 Ib 
Ch'ten lung hut tten 11 05 

total 170 

CAia ch'mg hut tien 2 passim 164 
total 232 

Kuang hsu hut tten 2 passim id .... cf^nlaties 

The offices listed included Grand Sectaries j period. Snb- 

(d or 4), these two categories not W. 

Chancellors (usually 10), Headers (usudly ). 

Archivists (usually 6), Secretanes (143. then J* • by u,e addition of Manchu 

the personnel was increased in the n.net^th ^ J 

s^imlsne. Secretoies, o( »or,e nvrely J rente . 

■■The phrases ledi'ieii ffiSE and pm^' J Die term Iso 

proposJ” in rrestem psrl.oee "lo drstl". the repinUon, do 

Ct, the tiausl word tor s roogh drstl or pielimiosrj Pr .|,e„ever the 

’•'■•ehio cVmp hu. tiro » Cb "As to the ^ ,^ey giien to the 
contenU of Tungpfn ought to be discussed and «P ~ .jgl.bcnUe and mem- 

various Boards and departments at \ judicially aoJ 

onaliic.’ or ‘ investigate and ^th great eare.* or ‘ileliberalc 

•deliberate and decide punishment, w d^r to 

wilh haste • Wien there w no nee.1 of gb.b Vuei 183 “ Tor the pbrase- 

Ihe >anous boards for their information Y ^ . .^lius in lh^«e of Tung- 

ology of the draft proposals there 7** .. (V*, pu eluh laoKfiT^^dllit). 

pin It would be. 'Let the said Board be In « be inforroeil’ ‘Let the 

the IWl of Civil Omce be inform^ tw ^ .„,j « on If when a 

Three High Courts of Judicature <«iin by a volume of documents 

mcmoriid was presentesl to the throne I j • tet the saal Bosr*! be informed 

or the like (Ue), then the draft ‘ for impertion.’ an. 1 so on 

and al« sen.l tlie volume.- of -Idct the volume be re 
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Manchus, as may be seen by reference to the subjoined table. 
It was one of their functions to suggest in the first instance what 
the imperial decision should eventually be. For each memorial 
they mote on a slip of paper a drafts* of an imperial Endorsement 
or Rescript. A draft Endorsement, for example, might order the 
matter in question to be referred to a Board for further dehbera- 
tion, or it might be no more than the laconic and recurrent 
“noted” (ehih-tao-liao ^^ 7 ). For all routine decisions there 
was of course an established phraseology.” In appropriate cases 

■■The personnel luted in the CeUeclcd Slntato’My be .ummarized as follows 

Manchti. Chine,. Chm Dannemen Mongol, 

AA 2S 

K^ang hat ku>Uen 2 lb 08 

total 181 

Yung ching hui txen 2 lb td gO 

CA'ien»Iunff Aut tien 11 

total 170 28 

CktO’ehftng hm Uen 2 passim 164 
total 252 

Kuang h$a hut tien 2 paisim td Grand Secrttanea 

The office, luted included Grand Secretane, ch'iealung period, Sab- 

le or «, thee two c.tegone, not being 

Chancellor, (usually 10), JM) It wdl be «een that 

Archivist, (rauaUy 0), Secetnne, (143. I; 1, the addition of Muichu 

the pcreonnel was increased in the nine «n drafting propovil* 

Secretaric Secret™, «, o( conue. merely mm.M ^1.,^ , 

-The phrmw, ■ 'b'.." tS® “on, do not ii« the term Imo 

propmal,” in western parlance to dmlt . tne ^ 

tt the umd word lor . rough dealt or Pial'minW copy he 

'^’■‘Chia cVmp hn. tirn 3 Cb "A, to the j' ,h,y am gnen to the 

content, ol Tung pm ought to be “j to • d.l.ber.le and mem- 

yanous Boards and departments at ju.Jiciany and ” 

onalirc.’ or ‘ mvesl.prtc and ‘J**^*^”*"’ • W.blmle with care' or delllKr. e 

•rlcbberatc and decide punuhment,- ,epl,. then the. em p.en W 

will, hade- When them » no neml o[ "'kr. .p„, the 

the vanon. bo.nl, (or their mrormalmn Ct - 

olegy ot the dr«ri propmal, them imm '->”'^7 ,i„ eh.h UoISfit^J^lll >■ 
ptnltwouMhe.'nellbemidBoerd lm m'o'^jj^^ War be InrormeJ l-el the 
the Hoaul of C.vJ Off.ee be mform-l. ^ „r„me<l’ and m on If w^ * 

Time ll.gb Cm.ru n( Jndmntnm <5*" ' .^„p.meJ by . volume o 

memoriu wa. pmmnled In .he Ihrone ■> ”“ ,he - I Boanl m iaton^ 

ne the l.he (U'O. then the dref. p-^l w^U ,„,p,c.»n ’ -xt m on 

ami Jm mnJ the volume • or • bet the vrJnme 
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Iv, o, three, or even four sucli phmses might be suggested, eucli one 
drafted on a separate slip according to certain regulations, and 
both or all presented at tlie same time ns alternatives for the 
imperial choice.®* In sucli cases, or even w hen a single draft ^ as 
presented, a special note might be added to explain the basis on 
nluch the proposals had been made.®* All drafts \^ere written in 
both Chinese and Manclm and the two viTiters of Uie draft signed 
it on the back. The slip of paper bearing the draft, about four by 
seven inches in size, vas then attached to the original memorial.*’’ 
The readers also dealt with the maps, lists, accounts, bound 
lolumes, and other enclosures that might aocompanj' a memorial 
(see below, sec. 5: Huang-ts‘c) , determining whether according to 

If »l were a Pu pen, then it would be ‘Let it beMrwomroended * (i i ‘Noted/ 

' According to the proposal (hat he ought to be strangled. let him be held in prison 
until the autumn assizes are canduded and then be sentenced, for the rest, let it be as 
lecomnended ’ and so on Of the several hundred thousand T npen with red endorse* 
ments preserved todaj from the Ch'iog penod, the great part are of this sort ” Other 
expressions commonlj used b> the Emperor in inaXing endorsements included “Seen*' 
(Ian 5^ ) “ Let the Nine Chief Ministries of State speedily deliberate and memonalize '* 
(^u<h'mg su 1 chd tsou “The content of the memonal u 

thoroughly comprehended '' (so-Ltou cbQ ^ ) Any of these aotabons might 

of course be followed by msorks ad hoc 

’* Ckra-ch'in^ hnt~tifn 2 7a “ TVhen there are two proposals, a pair of slips is wnUen 
out as to the form of a pair of slips, wfaenetcr the various Boards present Ti pen 
requesting certain things, there are cases where (the officers of the Secretariat) do not 
dare to suit their own convenience as to whether pertoisssion ought to be given or 
refused, or where there is deliberation as to inent or guilt or rewards or honors and 
the decision ina> be light or se\-ere, or where punishments (of officials for administrative 
errors) ought to be deliberated upon or ought to be remitted, or where alteroative re- 
quests are made m the memorial to await an imperial decision ui all such cases a 
pair of sbps is written out according to the draft” Cases of three slips or four slips 
were treated similarly 

** Ct Cbia-cb'inj; buh-tien 2 Sn. 

** Sham Shih k'uei describes a proposal sbp as being smaller than the page of a Ti- 
pen, a bit over seven inches from top to bottom and a bit over four inches wide the 
Manchu writing on the left and the Chinese on the right The Assistant Headers and 
Secretaries who wrote the propwal dipa signed their names on the reverse, the Manchu 
and the Chinese in the right and left corners, respeeUvely Shps of this kind are stfll 
pres^red lo the Palace including some volumes of model forms to be used on Tung- 
pen and Pu-pen, e g "For Tung pen wilh a single slip ^^e have read the minister’s 
memonal of lhanfa. Seen let the said Board be informed, tor Pu pen with a single 
shp Let the Palace eiammstion be held wj daj, let it be as recommended.” 
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the regulations they should be submitted to the Emperor along 
^vith the memorial.^® 

It is evident that this drafting by the minor officers of the 
Secretariat was conventional in nature and involved questions of 
mere procedure rather than of policy. In any case the decisions of 
these men were reviewed by their superiors 

5. The drafts of Endorsements and Rescripts, together with 
the original memorials concerned, were then seen and passed upon 
by the Grand Secretaries {Ta Hsueh Shih 
There were usually four of these officials, two Manchtis and 
two Chinese, plus two Assistant Grand Secretaries, one Manchu 
and one Chinese We lack evidence as to whether, the institution 
of prime minister having been abolished, one of these half dozen 
high officials might make important decisions representing them 
ah; no doubt the pressure of business would sometimes require Jt, 
in which case the ya-pan or bead secretary on duty may 
perhaps have taken the decision.** 

Every draft was approved, rejected, or changed by the Grand 
Secretaries ** It was then sent to the !Manchu and Chinese Regis- 

** CAia eh'mg kut iun 2 Cb ‘If there are maps or volumes, reports on river works 
and all sorts of official construction re^jularty ought to be written up with both mops 
and bound volumes (of reports), to accompany the memorial when it is submitted to 
the Emperor Ueports on the taxes and crops of any place, and memorials from the 
court assize and the autumn assize, all are wnllen in volumes {Similarly for the cxami* 
nation records] If there is a list if the memorial contains a list which regularly ought 
to be presented to the Emperor, such as lists of names lists of vacancies, recortl* of 
officials' careers, or lists of sacrifices — having been exammed as to whether they ought 
to be retained or ought to be sent on, alt arc di/feicalmted and proposals made regard 
:ng them tn the proposal slip Those nhich »<c not covered la the rrguhlions as to 
whether they ought to be retained or sent are not mentioned m the proposal slip ’ 

••Cf Uu Ao Net ko chth (An account of the Grand Secrelanal) 

2b Ime 7, in Chieh ynehshan Jang hut-eKao fnU 3 ‘ Acconhng to the 

state statutes there is a ya pan, (the post) is assigned to a Manchu Grand Secretary 
the order of precetlencc of the others (is decided by) asking the iropcna! ndl to settle 
it " A good deal of the office routine of Uie Secrctnnsl w descnbe<? m this work 
'* Tins sj'stera had begun in tlie Alwig penod According to ii tat ehA kvan jnao 4 
12b 13a the Grand Secretaries were lint rororosnded in the HsUan ife perio.1 (M20-33) 
to prepare drafu of rescripts an*l attocli them to memonal* that were to lie presented 
An c«hct of 1050 stated that the Secietanal bad originally been eslsblLshetl to save the 
Emperor's time and the Gnin<l Seerelancs had therefore been ordered to draft rescripts 
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tries (P'ino Ch'icn Ch'u ^55 [or of the Grand Secretarial, 

where it was copied out in MancJiu and Chinese on a formal 
double slip It was then ready to be presented to the Emperor 
along with the memorial concerned. 

6. On the following day at dawn the memorial CFi-pen) was 
presented to the Emperor by the Grand Secretaries in audience, 
and the draft of the Endorsement or Rescript was subsequently 
approved, or changed, or if there were more than one, selected; or 
a separate Edict was issued to deal with the matter.** 

7. The imperial decision haWng thus been made, the memorial 
was endorsed (see below, sec. 6: P*i) accordingly. 

In the case of T'i-pen this was seldom done by the Emperor's 
own hand. Rather, the memorial and the approved form of En- 
dorsement were sent to the 06Sce for Copying the Emperor’s 
Endorsements (P‘i Pen Ch'u , where a staff of IManchu 

for the Enjpenr’e fina] decuioo {Chta-eh'aff hvt-ttfn fhMi 11 7b lute $) Toe the 
Ch‘uig reguUtions cf fCang hn km-hen t 7, Ch'ten-lung hut-tun t Sb. Cl^'ieTi-lun; 
hut tim Ui-lt i 8 

Chta-eA'ing hut-iim S €b Loe 0 "Drafts era made e&d then copied on slips 
onry day the T'oog pto and Pu pun that ought to be submitted to the Emperor art 
carefully looked over and checked by the AssuUnt Keaders and others, who write ont 
draft proposal slips After the Grand Secietanes have seen and decided upon these 
slips, they order the Secretaries of the Kegistnes to copy them oat in hlanchu and 
Chinese on a formal double slip (ho-pi cheng-cbVa On the following 

day at dawn they are respectfully transmitted to the Emperor " (We haTe taken 
ch'ien ^ (In Kuang hiu hui~tim in its most literal meanmg as a slip of paper, 
which fits the context of the statutes) Op ai S 19b )me 7 "Every day, for the 
T‘uDg pen and Pu pen, slips are rough-drafted by the Chinese Assistant Beaders and 
their colleagues and sent to the hlaccbu Begistry The Assistant Readeis and others 
(of the Begistiy) carefully compare the Mancbu text and examine the sbp to see 
whether it is tn proper form They longh-dnift a slip la Manchu They submit the 
duplicate copy (of the memonal) to the Grand Secietanes at the Grand Council 
they submit the origmal copy to the Grand Secre- 
tanes at the Secretariat, who e xam ine jt and decide Upon the draft Theienpon the 
formal sLp is copied out All memorials presmttd to the Emperor are difierentiated 
as to whether they are urgent or not urgent, important or not important They are 
reverently stored m a box. ’ which is labdied accordingly Cf also op cif 2 20a for 
the duties of the Chinese Eegistry 

*’Cf Chut-ch’ing hui tien 2 8a The Emperor might reserve some memorials (che- 
pen, see under sec 5) for further consdention, this step in procedure is discussed 
below, sec 3 
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secretaries copied the Endorsement in Mancliu onto the memorial 
In red ink. The Endorsement in Chinese was copied on in red ink 
by the minor oilicers of the Grand Secretariat after the memorial 
had been returned to that body,” Both these Endorsements 
in red ink were called P'i-hung (endorsed in red) to 

distinguish them from Cliu-p*i ^ (vermilion endorsements) or 
Yu-p‘i lip (imperial endorsements) , which were sometimes written 
on documents by the Emperoris own hand. Memorials endorsed 
in red ink (P‘i-hung) were given the name Hung-pen (red 
memorials) and also called P‘i*pcn (endorsed memorials) The 
imperial Endorsements were also copied onto the duplicates (Fu- 
pen) of the ori^nal memorials, already mentioned, but in this case 
the Endorsement w as copied on in plain black ink. The duplicates 
were supposed to be stored in the Office of Imperial Historiography 
(Huang Shih Ch'eng 

8. Within two days after its presentation, a memorial was 
required to be sent do^vn from the imperial presence and action 
taken accordingly.” 


**Op at i 2Sa line 7 “After memorials have been presented to the Emperor and 
sent back down again, the Office for Copying Imperial Endorsements, copying the slip 
of Afanchu writing decided upon by the Emperor and using red mi, writes the endorse* 
ment on the face of the memorial ' Op ett 8 I7b line S ‘After the memonals have 
been handed down and received the Chinese Sub Chancellors (of the Grand Secretariat), 
copying the slip of Chinese wnting deaded upon by the Emperor, and using red ink, 
write the endorsement on the face of the memorial *’ 


**Cf Shan Shih k'uei 185 

*' Cf td 188 Suan quotes several sources to show that the duplicates were require 
to be stored m the Huang Shih Ch'eag including an eye witness of the Cli len lung 
period who saw them there piled as bi^ as a mountain, Shan adduces evidence t at 
most of them must have been burned m 1899 lo get rid of them— at least very ew 


have been found . 

*' Ckta cKing huv-Uen 9 8b Ime 9 “ AO memorials that have been presented (to the 
Emperor) are sent down at the end of two days those that ought to be sent down 
immediately are not to take more than one day after a memorial which has been 
submitted has received a rescript, it is sent down to the Office for Copying the Emperor a 
Endorsements On the following day the Office writes on the endorsements and on 
the day after that (the memorial) is handed down lo the Grand Secretariat In case 
It 13 an important matter and the rescnpl is received that it is to be handed ao«u 
with haste il is immediately handed down to the Grand Secretariat on the same ay 
that tlie memonal u (first) presented ** 
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The original memorial (T‘i-pen) was archived. Now endorsed 
in red, it was handed over to the Office for Receiving and For- 
warding Red Memorials (Shou Fa Hung Fen Ch'u , 

through which it was placed in the safekeeping of the Six Sections 
(Liu K'o of the Office for Scrutiny of Metropolitan Officials 
(Chi Shih Chung Ya Men , a part of the Censorate. 

At the end of every year all original memorials were required to 
be returned from this division of the Censorate and were stored 
by the Office for . . . Red Memorials.*^ 

After notice had been given them by the Six Sections, copies of 
the original memorial were made by the offices of government 
concerned. Thus the imperial will was made known.** 

9. If an Edict, instead of an Endorsement or a Rescript, were 
issued as a result of the presentation of a T‘i*pen through the 
Grand Secretariat, then the Grand Council would usually be in- 
volved in the drafting. It is of course unlikely that many T‘i-p^ 
would call for an Edict in reply. In any c.ase, since the activity of 
the Grand Secretariat in connection with the drafting of Edicts 
appears to have been in practice subordinate to that of the Grand 
Council, it will be considered below, section 3. 

Under normal conditions, if we may trust the CoUeetedStatutes, 
the procedure summarized above would have occupied about four 
days, from the time when the T‘i-pen was first read until the time 
when the imperial Endorsement or Rescript had been formally 
copied onto it and further action could be taken accordingly. If 
necessary, the Emperor's decision could be returned to the Grand 
Secretariat on the same day that a memorial was presented. 

By way of comment it may be pointed out that there was an 
ample arrangement in this procedure for checks and balances. 
Each drjjft Endorsement or Rescript was written out in both 
Manchu and Chinese, by secretaries who signed their names, and 
was then copied by another secretarial after the Grand Secretaries 

a op cit i 2Ib Ime 8 

**Op cit, e 8a line 6 “After the nidoiseiQrat has l>een wnttea on zn Manchu 
and Chinese, (a memorial) is a Hung pen Junior Metropolitan Censors from the Sis 
Sections go to the Grand Secretariat and respectfuUji recede it, and subsequently give 
DObce that it may be copied to the vanons yamen concerned ’* 
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Imd approved it. Similarly, following the imperial approval, the 
Manebu and Chinese versions of the Endorsement or Rescript 
were written onto the memorial in red ink by two separate offices. 
The likelihood of ill-considered drafting or of incorrect recording 
of decisions was tliercbj’ reduced. T2ie announcement of the im- 
perial A\ill was hedged about with equal precautions. The imperial 
decision in each case could be copied by tlje otlier organs of 
government only after it had been received by the Censoratc (the 
Six Sections, to be exact) , although the decision had been ori- 
ginally suggested by the Grand Secretariat. The original docu- 
ment was then retained for the rest of the year by the officers of 
the Censoratc while the Grand Secretariat itself retained only a 
copy. Certainly tl\ere was little opportunity for changes in the 
text of an imperial decision once it had been made. This ensured 
accuracy. But it must also have put a premium on the use of 
time-worn phraseology and the purely automatic treatment of 
official business. Minor secretaries were not likely to attempt in- 
novations, and yet the initiative rested largely with them. From 
the point of view of an archivist, on the other hand, no more 
admirable system has ever been devised, and historians may well 
be gratef ul, even when they become lost in the profusion of records 
and copies. 

S. Procedure in the Grand Council (Chun Chi Ch‘u) 

The Grand Coimcil (lit. INfilitary Plans Office, also called Privy 
Council or Council of State) was a smaller, more informal, and 
much more powerful body than the Grand Secretariat. In its first 
form the Council was established during the Yung-cheng reign in 
1729 to deal secretly with imperial military strategy, the most 

*’ Various dates have been assigned for the creatioa of the Grand Council, probably 
because that body went through several reorganizations in its early years (e g JIaters 
IS — 1730, Ck'tng skih kao, chih-kuan cfnh 1 4a— 1734, Kuang hm hut~tien skth-ti 1051 
10, in memorial of 1783 — 1730, IIsiEa Fao-«hao 77 — 1730) However, the Skih-iu (cf 
CnANO Te-tse 57 quotmg Shth-tsung thth4u 84 Ca) and Ch'mg ahth kao (56, 

Chun-chi ia-ck'en nten-ptao (Chronological Table of Grand Coun- 

cillors] 1) agree on the sixth month of 1729 aa the date for the establishment of the 
Chun Chi Fang From this event the early evolution of the Grand Council 

may be traced as follows (op at I B) 
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obWous cause of its creation being the contemporary campaigns 
in the Northwest. Further research is lively to show, however, 
that the Council filled a need long felt, for it is apparent that the 
early Ch’ing emperors had come to require the help of a compact, 
carefully selected, and rather unceremom’ous body to assist in 
their personal rule. The Grand Secretariat, having been the apex 
of the bureaucratic pyramid for generations past, could not serve 
this purpose. Accordingly the K‘ang-hsi Emperor had made use 
of Fu Cheng Ta Ch'en (assistant administrators) and 

later of the oflScials in the Nan Shu Fang (south library) 

to assist him in dealing with important business. Similarly the 
Yung-cheng Emperor had set up an I Cheng Ch'u (office 

for administrati\’e deliberations) and drawn its personnel from 
the Grand Secretaries and Presidents of Boards. Later came the 
Grand Council, which thus appears to have been the final solution 
of a long-standing problem.** 

TVe ha\e already noted that the creation of the Council roughly 
coincided with the establishment of certain regulations eoncem- 

1730 July fr— ftppomlment of the Impenal Pnnce of I, Yunhaiuig thi BT 
together with Cbamo Tingyu and Coianq Tutghsi as a boa^ 

of thtee for the secret management of necessary military affairs 
17S2 third month — the title of Chun Chi Fang was changed lo Pan Li Chun Chi Ch'u 

mm- 

1735— the duties of the latter office were tahen orer by the Tsung Li Shih Wu Ch'u 

17SS Jan 17 — the Pan Li Chun Chi Ch'u was restored 
1741 — it began to be referred to simply as the Chun Chi Ch'u 

**Tbe most mfonnative modern studies of the Grand Council are those by TtasO 
Chih-ch'eng and Chawo Te-tse (see note 7 above) The origin of the Counc2 is also 
attributed to the fact that the offices of the Grant Secretariat were mconveniently 
located at some distance from the Emperors apartments The Becrelanat was just 
mside the front gate of the Faiace on the east, thus it was outside the first mner gate 
(T'ai-ho Mea leading bock through the mam halls of the Faiace 

complex. On the other hand the Nan Shu fang was just west of the Ch'ien-ch'ing Men 
halfway along the mam ans, and the Lung tsung Men 
where the Grand Council had its offices, was on the western side of the same great 
court which led to the Ch‘ien-ch mg Men on the north, — i c the Grand Council was 
located m the very heart of the Forbidden City, dose lo the Emperor Cf Chao I 
I’en-pao fra-chi (Miscdlaneous Notes) 1 la, m his Ou p« 

eh'uan-ch (OmpJete VioAs of Ou pei [* Chao U), 1877 
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ing the use of T‘i-pen (memonaJs on routine public n/Tairs bearing 
the memorinllst's seal of oflicc) nnd Tsou-pen (memorials on im- 
portant or personal nlTairs nnd not bearing the memorialist’s seal 
of office, sec note 10 above). The latter form of memorial, ns 
officials themselves testified, uas simpler and more expeditions; 
it came to be nsed generally for communications to the Emperor 
passing through the Grand Council. It is evident that important 
political factors must have underlain these administrative changes, 
— both the Council nnd the Tsou-pen were tools making for 
greater efficiency, greater secrecy, nnd more freedom from bureau- 
cratic impedimenta. 

The power of the Council derived partly from its very in- 
formnVity. It was not given a separate section in the Collected 
Statutes until the Chia-ch‘ing edition of 1818. The number of 
Grand Councillors was never fixed. Usually there ^s-ere five or 
six, but the number ranged between extremes of three and twelve.^* 
They could be selected from among the Grand Secretaries and the 
Presidents and Vice-presidents of Boards, ns well ns from among 
the Secretaries of the Grand Council itself (Chun Chi Chang- 
ching also called Hsiao Chiin Chi d'). This arrange- 

ment was most important, for it made it possible to select 
carefully the really influential, or otherwise desirable, ministers, 
sidestepping the thorny problem of promotions from the bureau- 
cratic hierarchy. Thus one or more of the Councillors (until after 
1862) was always a Grand Secretary as well, and so formed a 
direct link between the two bodies. Statistics indicating the degree 
to which the Council and the Secretariat were merged together, 
through their common personnel, are given below.*® In a similar 

“Between 1729 and 1911 there were 47 yem id which the number of Councillors 
was five, 48 years in which it was sue, and 31 years in which it was 7, cf Chtng fhth 
kaa, Chun-chi ta-ch'en nitn-piao 

** The tables just mentioned and CKtng thth kao, Ta kiuek~shth nten piao (Chrono- 
logical Table ol Grand Secretaries) give the names of the members of each body in 
each year A simple addition of these lists of names, counting each name once each 
tune It appears, gives a total of approxiinately 1140 names of Grand Councillors listed 
in the period 1729 1911, and approximatidy 1310 names of Grand Secretaries in the 
same period, a comparison of the two lists year by year gives the following results 
years in which only one official was conciinenlly a Grand Councillor nnd a Grand 
Secretary— 42, 
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manner, during the existence of the Tsung Li Ya-men (for the 
management of foreign affairs) from 18G0 to 1901 there were 
eighteen men who held office in both that body and the Council/* 
A natural characteristic of this central organ of administration 
was the secrecy which surrounded its activities. I^Enor clerlss were 
dispensed with and the clerical drudgery required for the handling 
of all important documents was borne by the Secretaries them- 
selves, documents of less important^ being sent to the Military 
Archives Office and elsewhere for routine treatment. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century the number of Secretaries was fixed 
at 32, half Manclm and half Chinese, to be selected from the 
staffs of such bodies as the Grand Secretariat, the Six Boards, and 
the Court of Colonial Affairs, they had to be recommended by 
their superiors and were granted an audience with the Emperor. 
After 1860 four hfaochu and four Chinese Secretaries were assigned 
to work in the Tsung Li Va-men. Thus tJie relatively small num- 
ber of the Council’s Secretaries, carefully selected and guaranteed 
as they were, made the Council staff a very compact body, quite 
closed to the uninitiated. Officials entering its service at first had 
to be instructed in the office routine.^* 

years m which 2 ofBcwls were la bolh bodies — 78, 
years in wbieb S officials were in bolh bodies— 41, 

average number of officials m boUi bodies each year (1729 1911)— 2.85 
la other words a little less than half of the personnel of the Council were, oo the 
average. Grand Secietancs II is noteworthy Uiat dating the T'ung-chih period (1863 
74) there were only three years in whwb one official was in both bodies, in the other 
years of that period the two bodies bad no personnel in common 

“Chang Te-tse 61 lists them as fidlows Pnnce Kang ^ (I hsin 5^^), W«i- 
hsiang . Huei liang , Pao-yan 3^^, Shew Kuei fen Hung- 

Uao Ching hen Wa>o Wen-shao Tso Tsung Vang 

Yen Chiogming SS^IS Dsu Kengshen Son Y’uwen Hs® 

Yung i "s'® T'ung ho Luo Shou heng \u lu 

Chao Shu-ch‘iao Ch‘i hsiu It will be seen that these men represented 

loyalty as much as ability The Manchu methods of preservmg control in the central 
government are beyond the scope of this paper; Hsieh Pao-chao op at 81, gives 
some \-ery interesting figures on the proportMm of hfanchus (a majority on the average) 
m the Grand Council _ 

*‘Cf Liang Chang-chu Sftu yuan chi-fueh (Brief Notes on 

the Central Administration) author's preface dated 1823 revised by Prince Kung, 

I hsm, who extended it to the KuanghsB penod, addmg 12 chuaa to make a total of 
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This secrecy iiiul compactness ncconicil «it!i the fact that the 
yohiinc of important business w ns rclnti\ cly small, seldom amount- 
ing to more tlian fifty or slxly memorials n day/* In short, the 
Grand Councif was in many respects a sort of imperial private 
secretarial, ns exemplified in the fact that the Councillors folloncd 
the Lmperor wlicrcvcr he might go and had special apartments 
at Jchol or Yuan Ming Yuan/* As n result, the procedure of Uie 
Council is much less fully described in the statutes tlinn is that of 
the Grand Secretariat, and can bcsummnrircd only approximately. 

1. Tsou-pCn (important memorials) from the provinces were 

28, eliHan 22 4r Jinc 0 • (Uie Council) for tlic purjxwe ot Mcrrcy ha.i onI> (high) 
olTicials (tuMi anil jjq minor ottitTra (li jti) A»nie ftom Uie memonals «liich 
are issued for cop^ini; e^rrjr day and )tandc«i oser to Uie wntcraof UieMilitarj Arehivea 
O0ICC to be lranscnbe<l —all documenU recessed or to be issued, arebisrs to be registered 
and itenu regnnlins >*hicli a rracnpt has been jreeei'rd and wbjcb are cniered (o be 
araled and deposited are taken care of by (he Secretariea (chang^liuig) m person The 
regulations and names (of documents) are handed down from the senior onicials 
£>en for capable ofncials of other deparlinentJ and bureaus, when they first enter the 
Council there are things that the) do not understand ” Id ch 15 ID lists 100 Coun- 
cillors and some 750 Secretaries tip to 1875 For the regulations regarding the 
Secretaries, cf CAi<v<Vinjr Aui tien S lib 

‘*Cf Texo Chih-chcng 107 Even this figure is probably high for the earlier part 
of the nineleeath centaiy, if we cansjdrr that within the eighteen provinces there were 
only 18 Governors 10 Governors General end 8 Generals in-chief, two important 
memorials a week from each such official, not a low average perhaps would produce 
only ten memorials a day for the consideration of the Emperor and the Council The 
diary of the Grand Councillor T’ungho {Weng ven-chung hung jiA^cAi 

40 vols Shanghai 1028 21 &lb-10I et passim) m the busy years 1699-3 
records some days on which the dianst drafted none « only one document others on 
which he dealt with half a do«n edicts publicly issued (roing fa and one or 

two court letters (tzfi-cbi see under sec S below), other days on which he 

(and his colleagues?) dealt with 15 docomeals in audience with the Emperor A total 
of more than SO endorsements to handle in one day is especially remarked upon, so also 
a total of 70 memonals received from tbe provino« (war che ) in one day 

** Cf CAia-cA mg kui tten 3 lb The sub-offices of the Council listed in id 3 12a 
16b included (1) the hlditary Archives Office (Fang LUeh Kuan (2) the 

Manchu Chmese Translation Office (Nei Fan Shu Fang ) , (3) the Chancery 

for the Inspection of Imperial Edicts (Cbi Cha Cbm Feng Shang Yu Shih Chien 
Chu Brunwebt 105a Pubhcation cannot be justified) (4) the Imperial Patent 
Office (Chung Shu Ko BRinnresT assigns all but the third of these to the 

Grand Secretariat it is true that their staffs were partly derived from the Secretariat 
but they are listed m the statutes under the Grand Council with which their work 
was closely associated as noted below 
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deKvered at the capital to an office at the Palace called the Chan- 
ceiy of hlemorials to the Emperor (Tsou Shih Ch‘u . 

This Chancery of Memorials thus occupied in relation to Tsou- 
pen a position comparable to that of the Transmission Office 
(T'ung Cheng Ssu) in relation to Ti-pen; but there is no evidence 
that it ever exercised comparable power. It had a small staff 
headed by an Imperial Bodyguard, a high official specially selected 
from the Guards witiun the Palace, who was assisted by six Secre- 
taries (chang-ching) selected and guaranteed from other offices; 
there were also two Clerks.*^ Tsou-pen from the provinces, deliv- 
ered by courier,^* were marked on the outside “ official despatch 
(kung-wen) to the Chancery of Memorials,” and were received 
by the Clerks of the Chancery at whatever lime they arrived. They 
were then handed to the Secretaries, who in turn handed them to 
the Chancery eunuchs for presentation, the latter being of course 
in a position to convey them to the Emperor’s private apartments. 
Officials below a certain rank were not normally allowed to present 
Tsou-pSn.*’ Other than this regulation, tliere is no indication in 
the statutes that the Chancery officials could emulate those of 
the Transmission Office in the manipulation of red tape for ulterior 
ends. 

2. Tsou-pen from officials at the capital were likewise delivered 
to the Chancery of Memorials to the Emperor. 

Every morning at dawn the Secretaries of the Chancery were 
required to receive memorials at the Palace gate. Memorialists 
who were presenting personal memorials were required to present 
them in person; this applied to Presidents of Boards and all others 
at the capital except princes and men over sixty (sui) . The 
memorials so received were then handed to the Chancery eunuchs 
for presentation to the Emperor.*® 

*^There ^ere also Cbanoeiy (Tw>y-«bih t‘aj-cl«en not de- 

scribed m detail in the statutes, and i» addition to the staS which handled memonals 
(TsoU'p^a) In Chinese and Mancbu, there was another smaller one (or Mongolian 
correspondence There were of course detailed regulations regatdmg the handling of 
Tsou pea from the capital, m yellow boxes, those that were secret were specially sealed 
between boards, cf Chia-ch'tng hut~tien 05 0b-12b 

‘*Cf our sHide m fIJAS 4 37 “Cf legulaUons in Chta'ch'inghui-titn 65 I0a,b 
•‘/bxf The statutes do not support BarnptBtr 105 m the statement that "Melro- 
pohlaa establishments present their memorials to the Grand Counca direct ” 
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3. Tsou-pen were presented from the Chnncery of Memorials 
directly to the Emperor. 

It need hardly be added that this would have significance only 
in proportion as the Emperor really desired to rule as well as reign; 
but the evidence indicates that the Manchu emperors invariably 
desired to do so.®'^ Their early morning examination of memorials 
was no mere formality. On the contrary, the Chia-ch‘ing Emperor 
forbade the practice of sending duplicates of Tsou-pen to the 
Grand Council.®" There is a good deal of evidence to show that 
the Emperor usually saw important memorials before they were 
seen by his chief ministers.®* 

Cf Chao I’s account (op at 1 7a line 1) o( the Ch'ien lung Emperor’s activity 
‘ Ten or more of my comrades (in (he CoimcJ) would tate turns every five or stx 
days on early morning duly and even so would feel fatigued How did the Emperor 
do it day alter day? Yet this was even in ordmary times when there was no (uu 
portant) business ^Vben there was /ighling on the western border and militaiy reports 
arrived, even at midnight he must still see them m person and would be inclined to 
summon the Grand Councillors and give instructions as to the proper strategy# using 
a hundred to a thousand words I would draw up the draft at the time, from the first 
rough draft to the presentation of the formal version it might take one to two hours, 
and the Emperor, havmg thrown on Rome clothes, would still be waiting " 

**Oae of the charges agamst Ho-shen who usurped great power m the later years 
of the Ch'ien lung period was that be had improperly instructed the provincial 
authorities to make an extra copy of their memonals and send it to the Grand Council 
at the same time that the onginal was sent m for the Emperor By the Chia-ch'ing 
Emperor the practice was vigorously denounced and prohibited for all time, an edict 
of Feb 12, 1799, declared that all persona entitled to present Tsou pen thereafter 
Ought to present them '* directly to the Throne and it is not to be permitted that 
they send duplicates in addition to the Grand CouncH, the high civil and mitilary 
officials of the various offices at the capital also shall not previously inform the Grand 
Councillors of the matters which they are presenting in Tsou pen, after the various 
offices at the capital have transmitted Ihcir Tsou pen the Emperor can immediately 
see (the officials concerned) in audience so as to hold discussions and instruct the 
offices in question how to manage matters without the Grand Councillors’ being in- 
volved la giving mstruclions " (Lunc Cbnog-chu, SAu ynan cAi-fueA 1 Ob) 

Pao-chao Ilsrcn, op at 80, give* a very loose translation of this passage and 
interprets it without ascertamable justification as an impenal effort to break the pooer 
of the Grand Council this interpretation appears to overlook the histoncal context 
particularly the recent Ilo-shcn case We have found no evidence to support Hsirn's 
implied ilatement, he at, that before 1799 memonals were read by the Councilfors 
before the Emperor saw them 

**Cf CnO llung-chi Pao-ektk eh*4Sek (Bnef notes of an 

official on duly) , postface 1920 8a-0b we are mdebled to Mr Chaoying FaNO of the 
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4. The Emperor inspected the memorials and made his decisions 
and comments regarding them. 

At this first inspection he might make a simple Endorsement 
(P‘i) settling the matter in question; in such case the imperial 
decision could be transmitted through the Council without further 
discussion or delay. On the other hand, matters which he wished 
to discuss with his Councillors, or regarding which he wished them 
to prepare the draft of an Edict or the Uke, would be so indicated. 
Thus his turning down one corner of a memorial would mark it 
for further consideration (see sec. 5, Cbe-pen) . 

5. The memorials were then sent down to the Grand Council 
to be dealt with as indicated by the Emperor. 

On their arrival at the Council, the Secretaries of that body 
classified and distributed them. Those on which an imperial de- 
cision had already been reached were dealt with in the routine 
manner described below. But usually some memorials were still 
a live issue, — those which bore no Endorsement or were endorsed 
''There is a separate Rescript" (ling yu chih or which 

were otherwise indicated for discussion, as by the turning down 
of a comer. Regarding these documents the Secretaries under the 
Councillors’ direction, or perhaps the Councillors themseh es, pre- 
pared drafts of an imperial dedsiou, whether Edict, Rescript, or 
Endorsement, in preparation for the audience of the following 
morning. Such memorials were called “audience memorials” 
(chien-mien che . Usually there were only a few each day.®* 

Library of Congress for Ihis referent* and ©iber assistance “Menjonala from the 
proTtsces are al] transnulted (to tbe Empwr) a day ahead ^Vben the Emperor and 
Empress Dowager have ftnisbed inspecting them, thei* are some which the Emperor 
has endorsed al the time, there are some which are *el aside and not >el endorsed 
Both OT>es are sent down to the CoudciUots to be esammed by them, which ts called 
the "morning work” (Isao^shih (In the same wayj when they (the Coun- 

cfllors) ba>-e finished inspecting them, they first take the inemonals which have Endorse- 
ments and hand them oi-et to the Scwtanes to be sorted out and recorded for tbe 
archives For those which have been set aside and not yet endorsed, they may discuss 
■the draft of an Endorsement or Rrecnpt They put tbe memorials to a hot and insert 
a memorandum listing how many there are. and respecl/ully requesting that Venmhoo 
Endorsements be sent down ” 

“ Cf Tc'.a Chih-ch'eng 10^. also under note 39 below 
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6. On the following day at dawn the documents held over in 
this manner from the previous day were dealt with by the Em- 
peror and the Grand Councillors in audience.'® 

Here again there are few regulations, except as to where the 
ministers should sit in the imperial presence. There was evidently 
no bar to thorough and informal discussion. The Councillors would 
present both the memorials in question and also their own drafts 
and memoranda or minutes (P'ien, see sec. 5) . 

7. When the imperial decision regarding a Tsou-pen had been 
made, either by the Emperor alone when he first saw the docu- 
ment or subsequently in concert with his Councillors, the docu- 
ments concerned were then returned to the Grand Council and 
copies were made,®* 

** CAto-cV««5 %ui (ten 3 la "On ordinary days (the Grand Councillors) are on 
duty m the Forbidden City in order to await a summons to audience the hnD of the 
Grand Council is inside the Lung tsong Gate Ereiy day in the period from three to 
five A M the Grand Councillors attend in this place As soon as the management ct 
affairs is finished, the eunuchs of the Chancery of Memonals to the Emperor transmit 
a rescript ordermg them to disperse, whereupon they go off duly They ait summoned 
to audience at no fixed time, eitber once or seveml times (a day) ^Then the Grand 
Councillors have come before the Emperor, mats are spread upon the ffoor and they 
are graciously allowed to sit down All Tsou p€n which are sent down to various 
departments of govemtnenl and which have received the vermilion endorsement " There 
IS s separate rescript,’ or on which there is a rescript but not yet a vermilion endorse- 
rn«it, — all ate offered up to await an impenal decisron TlTien a rescnpt has been 
received they go out ” 

** Chta-ck'tna hut Uen 8 8b “ All Edicts and Rescnpls which have been publicly 
issued, after they have been handed down, are sent down to the Grand Secretanal 
" Those which are handed down for a speciaJ purpose are called Edicts, those whidi 
are handed down in answer to a request presented in a mcmonal are called Rescripts; 
or if they arc in ansner to a request presented in a roemonal and are to be proclaimed 
at the capital and in the provinres, they also are called Edicts In form, an Edict 
reads * the Grand Secretanat has received an imperial Edict a Hescnpt rewls ' ■ 
Rescript has been received’ On each is recorded the >ear, month, and day on which 
St was received After the drafts above menUoned have been presented to the Fnipefor 
and the impenal decision has been sent down, tJiose handed down for a special purpose 
(i e EilicU) are immeilialely sent to be copied, those handed down in answer to a 
tnemonal (i e Reacnpls) are sent to be copied logelher with the onpnal meroonaf 
Other memonals (Uou-chi »ueh as those which haie received the ^e^m^t^on 

F ndorsemenU ‘ let the Board in queslicm deliberate and memonaliw.* ‘ Let tlie Boanl 
In question be informed ‘ arc also Immedialelj sent to lie eopic«! All those which have 
receirerl the ^erm^^on Indorse-m«it '^ren* (Jan 53), or the \rnnilton Fndorsrinent 
*Note»l‘ (rhih tao>Iiao w • \*Tinn>on Endorsement approving or not 
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Ordinary Tson-pen were sent to be copied by the Military 
Archives Office. But those which had been presented as secret, or 
bore Vermilion Endorsements which should be kept secret, or 
which were originals that were to be transmitted in Letters or 
Edicts, were all copied by the Secretaries of the Grand Council 
in person.®* 

8. The imperial will was then made known. 

Copies might be sent to the Grand Secretariat or to the Board 
of War for transmission by horse post to the provinces or to 
various Boards at the capital for them to act upon. Edicts, which 
were drafted by the Grand Coundllors as one of their chief func- 
tions, might be addressed to the Councillors themselves (see sec. 
5, Yu) or to the Grand Secretariat- In any case, they would not 

approving the matter memonakred, or a Vemubon Endorsement which teatdiea and 
admonuhn, or which pnuses and encourages, all are exanuned to see whether thej^ 
are matters which ought to be dealt with b) the Boards and Depaitmests at the 
capital (pu ;r^Lui in which case they are sent to be copied, while those that 

do not concern the Boards and Departments are not sent to be copied 

“Those which are sent to be copied am pven to the Secretaries o( the Grand 
SecRtanat, who receive and distribute Uiem for copying (by derhs) Of hlemoruda 
whkh have not received a Tenmlioa Endotsement, a copy is made from the ongmd 
memorial Of hlemonals which hare received a Vermihoa Endorsement, whether or 
not they are sent to be copied, a duplicate is made An original memorial bearing a 
Vermihoa Endorsement, il it was a memorial from an office at the capital, is deposited 
m the Grand Coundl, if it was a memonal from a province or miy (government}, 
then it is returned (to the memonahsl) 

“Jlemonals (tsou-che which have been presented by a speaal messenger 

are given to the Chancery of htemonals to the Emperor m the palace to be sealed up 
and sent back, llemonals which have been sent m by horse post are sealed np by 
the Grand Coundl and given to the Courwrs Office the Board of War for transmission 
II a memonal was ongmalfy sent m by borse post but there is no need of haste m 
letunung it, it is sealed up and retained until a convenient opportunity for sendmg it. 

" When the distribution and copymg of the memonaU at the Grand Secretariat is 
‘inu^ueii, ‘iurti ‘hit uumuOTals. wAiri. haul hfun. ownxr d . Uwjt- are taLcn. hack., and. to. 
gelher with the memorials which have not been seat to be copied, tbev are placed in 
the archives 

“Edicts oidenng the Grand Councillors to tale actioa, after they hare been handed 
down, ate then sealed up and seat ofi 

"Either an u r gent Edict, or a secret Edict, which it not handed down poWidy 
through the Grand Sccretansl is called a Court Letter (I lag-chi JSf^) It is sealed 
op by the Grand Council and given to the Couriers Office of the Board of War 
for IrsuwmissKm " 

**See under note 5S below 
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. On the following day at dawn the documents held over in 
5 manner from the previous day were dealt with by the Em- 
or and the Grand Councillors in audience.®® 
lere again there are few regulations, except as to where the 
nisters should sit in the imperial presence. There was evidently 
bar to thorough and informal discussion. The Councillors would 
isent both the memorials in question and also their own drafts 
d memoranda or minutes (P‘ien, see sec. 5) . 

7. When the imperial decision regarding a Tsou-pen had been 
ade, either by the Emperor alone when he first saw the docu- 
ent or subsequently in concert with his Councillors, the docu- 
ents concerned were then returned to the Grand Council and 
jpies w ere made.®* 

** Cfcia-eVwy AuMien 3 1 b “On ordinary days (th« Grand Coimcaiors) arc on 
ily in the Forbidden City in order to await a aummons to audience the hall of the 
rand Council a inside the Lung tsung Gate Every day id the period from three to 
\e A M the Grand Councillors attend in this place As soon as the management of 
(fairs IS finished, the eunuchs of the Chancery of Memonals to the Emperor transmit 
rescript ordering them to disperse, whereupon they go o(f duly They are summoned 
0 sudtenee at no fixed time either once or several times (a day) ^^'heD the Grand 
louncillon have come before the Emperor, mats are thread upon the floor and they 
ire graaoady allowed to sit down All Tsou pen which are sent down to various 
feparlments of govemtnent and which have receiied the vermihon endorsement “ There 
IS a separate rescript,’* or on which there is a rescnpt but not yet a vermilion endorse* 
ment,— all are offered up to await an impenal decision When a rescnpt has been 
reteivcd they go out.” 

’•Cfcia-eVinj Aui <ien 8 Sa “All Edicts and Tlescripts which have been publicly 
issued, after they have been han<led down, are sent down to the Grand Secretanat 
" Tliose whicli are handed down for a special purpose are called Edicts, those winch 
are hande«l down in ansaer to a request presented m a memonol are called Ilescnpls, 
or if they are in answer lo a request presenle*! m a memorial and are to be proclaimed 
at the eapital and m tlie provinces lliey also are caJleil Edicts Tn form an Edict 
rea*li ihe Grand Secretarial has received an intwnel Edict a Itescn^l reads ‘a 
ftewipl has Ixvn received ‘ On each U recorded the year, month, and day on which 
K was rrcriTe»l After the drafts alwre mentiorted have been presented lo the Emperor 
aiwl the nnperisl decuion has lieen sent down tiiose handeti down for a special purpose 
(i e l^tirts) are immediately sent lo be e«»pteil those handed down in answer to a 
irvrnw.risl (I e Uesmpts) are sent to bo copied together with the onginal memorial 
Olhet tnrtnonalt “ those which have received the Vermilion 

EiMloneiwnls ' I^t Ihe Uoard in quration drhherate and memnnalire,’ ‘ Lei the Itoard 
in quevtHwi informFil are al*o immeiliatrly sent to lie copieil All Ihewe which have 
reraiwrl i>,e termSinn l-mioewment “wen* (Ian Sjf), or the termllion Endorsement 
Sulo) (rhih tao-liao inUtT) • \rt«Hioa Endorsement approvtiiR or Bol 
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Ordinary Tsou-pen were sent to be copied by the ^liUtary 
jchives Office. But those which had been presented as secret, or 
ore Vermilion Endorsements whiidi should be kept secret, or 
hich were originals that were to be transmitted in Letters or 
)dicts, were all copied by the Secretaries of the Grand Council 
1 person.®^ 

8. The imperial will was then made known. 

Copies might be sent to the Grand Secretariat or to the Board 
if "War for transmission by horse post to the provinces or to 
rarious Boards at the capital for them to act upon. Edicts, which 
vere drafted by the Grand Councillors as one of their chief func- 
ions, might be addressed to the Coundllors themselves (see sec, 
), Yu) or to the Grand Secretarial. In any case, they would not 

ippromg th« lutter zaemonaltzed, or & Vermilion Endonement vhich teaches and 
idnonishes. or whidi praises and encourages, nil are examned to see ^rhelher thejr 
ire matters which ought to be dealt with by the Boards and Departments at the 
capital (pu ySan m which case they are sent to be copied, while those that 

do sot concern the Boards and Departments are not sent to be copied 

“Those which are sent to be copied are given to the Secretaries ot the Grand 
Secretariat, who receive and distribute them for copying (by derks) Ot Memorials 
which have not received a Vermilion Endorsement, a copy is made from the original 
memorial Of Memorials which hare received a Verauhoa Eadorsement, whether or 
cot they are sent to be copied, a duplicate is made An ongmal memonal bearing n 
Vermilion Endarsement, if it was a memonal from on office at the capital, is deposited 
m the Grand Council. i( it was a memonal from a province or city (government), 
then it IS letunied (to the memorialist) 

“SleiBorials (tsou-che which have been presented by a special messenger 

are given to the Chancery oE Memonals to the Emperor in the palace to be sealed up 
and sent back Memonals which hare been sent m by borse post are sealed up by 
the Grand Council and given to the Conners Office of the Board of War for transmission 
tf a memorial was onginaIt> seat m by borse post but there is no need of haste m 
returning it, it is sealed up and retained until a conveoieat opportunity for sending it 

‘*^^'ben the distnbuUon and copying of Uie memorials at the Grand Secretanat is 
finished, then the memorials which have been received there are taken haid., and to- 
gether with the memorials which have not been sent to be copied they are placed in 
the archives 

“Edicts ordering the Grand Councillors to take action, after they haie been handed 
down, are then scaled up and sent ofi 

'•Either an urgent Edict, or a secret Edict wtudi is not handed down publicly 
through Uie Grand Secretariat is called a Court Letter <t mg-chi It « sealed 

up by the Grand Council and given U» the Cottnen Offi« of the Board of t\ar 
for transniission “ 

*■* See under note 5S below 
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be addressed to the high officials in tlie provinces; the latter would 
receive the imperial will in the form, of a Court Letter (T‘ing-chi, 
see sec 5) sent to them by tlie Council and embodying in it the 
imperial Edict. On the other hand, Edicts of less importance or 
addressed to no particular officials would be publicly issued (ming* 
fa) by the Grand Secretariat, in which case they might subse- 
quently reach the provinces through the medium of the Peking 
Gazette in one or another of its forms (see sec 5, T*ang-pao) . 
The fullest description of the procedure just described is that given 
by Prince ICung, which we quote in part below.** 

Cf Liano Chang-chu op at 22 4b-fl " Every <lay between four and eight A M 
memorials (tsou pen) must be sent down from the Emperor to the Grand Council, 
the Secretaries divide them up nnd «end them to the various Grand Councillora in 
succession to read and examine This is called Deceiving the Memorials (chieh<he 
6r}^) All Memorials which have received a Vermilion Endorsement ‘There u a 
separate Hesciipt,’ or for which there » a Rescript but no Vermilion Endorsement as 
yet received are collected separately m a yellow box nnd given to the Grand Coua- 
ciUors who offer them up respecltully m audience and osV for a Rescript This is 
called Having an Interview (chieo mien MifS) 

' The Secretaries on duly (or a certain day take the Tsou pen which have been 
received on that day, the hlemotanda (p len tan K* «hich have been transmitted, 
and the Edicts and Rescripts which have been received from the Emperor and carefully 
classify and record them Vermilion Endorsements are respectfully recorded m toto, 
^hae the particulars of Edicts Rescnpls, and Memorials are epitomized On those 
which should be sent to the Grand Secrelanal they mark the character ' Transfer ’ 
(chiao , on those which should be sent to the Board of War they mark ‘ For Trans 
mission by Horse' (ma-ti and the number of li to be covered per day (All 

these documents) are bound up in thick volumes one for the sprmg and summer 
seasons one for the autumn and winter seasons This is called Xeeping up with the 
Work on Hand (sui shou cf remarks of Soan 5hih yuan 149 on Sui shou teng 

chi tang 

In copying Edicts and Rescnpls that are publicly issued and all types of hlemoranda, 
paper with six ruled lines is used, m copying Letters (chi hsm and Edicts to be 

transmitted (ch uan yu , paper with five ruled lines is used each line having 

twenty characters This is called Havmg on hand for Transmission (hsien ti 5^.^) 

“ If there are some that have too great a number of characters and must be copied 
and trassmillcd in haste then one nan u ordered to cut the draft up into sections, 
which are divided and quickly copied This is called Mocking off Sections (Ueti k'ou 
) When the parts have been copied out they are pasted together agam This is 
called Joining up Sections (chiebkou ®clP) 

” After Uie documents have been handed to the Ta la mi (head of a section of eight 
•ecretaries) to be piuof read they are collected u a yellow box and sent to the Grand 
Councillors who carefully examine them to see that there are no errors and then give 
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It is nn interesting question how long this process usually 
required. From the statutes know that memorials from the 
capital were to be handed in at dawn, those from the pro\’inces 
might arnNe at any time. The Emperor read memorials at dawn. 
He ako saw the Grand Councillors at that time, and they remained 

U3«iQ to Ibe palace eunucha lor pRseotAbon to the Emperor Tbia is called Beportmg 
of RescnpU (shu-chih 

“ Docotnenta which have been revised b\ the \ ermiLon Pen («iu pi 5^5(5) are 
aa«l to have Pissed the Venailion (Jnio^n i§13c) (Kca-'T Sbih niiog I 

than fang ihth-cht {Collected Poems of hun-sbaa t'angl ed ISOt, 15 S 

Ime 2 explains this as To Transfer the ^er^ullOQ, i e onto & copy of the onginal 
document.} * 

“When a proposed Edict or Rescript has been prepared ahead of tune, and after 
copying has b e en tepl m a box with a view to its being submitted at the proper time, 
it IS called a Document PrcKtrate an the Ground (fu ti t'ou 

“ When the Emperor happens to go on a |ouniey and a document is snbnutted at 
the firet post station, it u called TranscuUcd at Dismounlmg (hsia ma li ) 

“ Whenever an Edict or Rescnpt accompanj-mg a Memorial ts pveo to tie Chinese 
Eegutiy of the Grand Seoetariat, or whenever an Edict or Rescript not called for by 
a Memorial but handed down speoally is pven to the Mancha Registry of the Grand 
Seeretanat, or whenever Letters and Edicts to be transmitted b\ horse post an pven 
to the Board of War, or if they are to be pren to the various Boards to be di:>cussed 
m baste or dealt with in haste and so are pven specially to the Boards— in all then 
cases the recipient is made to sign his name and marL m a notebook This is called 
to Transfer for Issue (chiso-fa 

“All copying of hlemonals is the business of the Mihtary Archives Office, m the 
case of Memonals which have been secretly presented or which ore the onpnals used 
in Letters or m Edicts to be transmitted with care, or which have ^ enmilion Endorse- 
ments and ought to be kept secret. — in aD such cases the Secretaries of the Grand 
Council themselves make the copies As each copv of a ^lemonal is finished the 
Secretary in question takes the onginal and the copy and compares them, and then 
record:, on the face of the copy what was memorialized bv a certam man on a certam 
subject, the month and day, and whether or not it is to be transferred ^ } 

This u called Filling in the Face (k ai mien 

“ The Secretaries on duly for the day take the origmal Alemonals from the pro- 
Fzrreis haye Ivwo j g-Wiivd aa that da.i paihog emdt m its oripmal eoiwlo/i^ and 
deliver them to the Chancery of Memorials to the Emperor This is called Transferrmg 
the Slemonals (duao-che ^fS) 

“ The Edicts and Rescripts received ca that day and the Memoranda transmitted are 
copied and bound into a volume day by day this la added to and it is changed for 
a new volume every month This is called Cleaniag the Archives (ch mg tang ) 

“Memorial* and Memoranda despatched from the Grand Cooncil, c>r returned from 
the Grand Secretariat or elsewhere, and presened in this office form one bundle every 
dav and a package every h^ month This la called the Monthly Memorials (yueh-che 
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on caU to be seen at any other time it might be necessary. 
Memorials seen by the Emperor were sent down to the Council 
m the morning, providing their “morning work” (tsao-shih -?■ 
' ) . Finally , it is stated that memorials were usually seen by the 
Emperor one day before they were considered by the Council. 
From this and similar evidence we may conclude that, ordinarily, 
a m^orial might be presented at dawn or during the course of 
one day and be seen by the Emperor on that day or at dawn of 
e o owing day, in either case it would ordinarily be sent down 
to the Council on the second day; if it was to be discussed further. 
It would then be brought back by the Councillors on the morning 
of the third day for a final decision. This may have been the 
routine with business which was not pressing. On the other hand, 
there was every opportunity to speed up the process ad libitum, 
and an urgent memorial might be received, presented, and dis- 
cussed by the Emperor and his Councillors all ivithin the space 
Of a few hours.” 


0. Finally, the memorials (che) were returned through the 
Chancery of Memorials to the original memorialist, whether in 
the provinces or at the capital. This afforded a form of direct con- 
Uct between the Emperor and his officials, at least in the case of 
memorials bearing an imperial notation.” 

r.’.3 " •“ “ "" “-">5 ot M to. 

™nuel„ , ,r !- f ■" "W by lb- Clrnnwry 

d wlumesl (m r «« to the Cl.anwry to 

(««ptinB thf»e «ll^l ^* *”*’'' trtmsmined at the wpiUl 

“1 lh#t lo b, nttim 1 I r "' ** **'*’ '"‘eaUt. of .late baimr au.lwnn 

lb ; "~"r> • Lei .1 b. „ i.™™. 

tu Imprnal *iJl Iluit (th> JL '^pt Note,!. »tr»lght»rtty the Chincery Irmrumit* 
*til that (the mm.ortj) m.y U r«T.Y«l (by the me«on*l„t) " The 
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A brief conclusion may be suggested. First, it is plain that 
this paper is no more than a preliminary survey. We have toudied 
upon a score or more of institutions and steps in procedure, on 
each of which a monograph should be written. For such work the 
various editions of the Cases Supplementary to the Collected 
Statutes {°hui-tien tse-lit or shtft-lt) , cited above, provide an inex- 
haustible storehouse of material, which may be supplemented by 
the documentary collections and writings of Chinese oflBcials. 
American students of government and political science have so 
far left it untouched. 

Secondly, this survey confirms the view that the Grand Council 
was all-important and the Grand Se«“etariat almost negligible in 
the making of important decisions of policy during the nineteenth 
centuiy, particularly before 1860. In the investigation of the 
oripns of Manchu policy, either in internal or in foreign affairs, 
the Grand Councillors and the Secretaries to the Grand Coimcil 
must be the foci of attention; the latter had more influence in the 
drafting of Edicts and such documents than did the high dignitaries 
of the Gfrand Secretariat who were not in the Council, yet we have 
at present few studies regarding them. 

Finally, for an imderstanding of Manchu poh'cy attention must 
be centered upon the personality of the Emperor and the influences 
affecting him. Our sur\'ey indicates that the Emperor was required 
to play a part, passive though it might be, in the making of every 
important decision. This had of personal rule has been commented 
upon for generations past, yet its implications, from an administra- 
tive point of view, ha\ e seldom been explored. From the summary 
of procedure given above, it is patent that the Emperor was obliged 
to act ns a sort of clearing-house for all important matters. We 
may well inquire ^\helher this did not produce a bottle-neck in the 
flow of ndminislrative business. Under an Emperor of only 
ordinary %ngor it is a pertinent question whether the press of 
routine work did not stifle both his initiative and his adaptability 

Uter fftle of rtlurnfd in«tDon«ls w a panluig question IIsD (1) ISfl describes the 
vast number of Tsou pfn. over 100000 for Uw Ch'fcn^ung penod. preserved lo the 
Palace archives The question sihether and in vrhal manner returned memonali rrould 
have found their war archives demands further attention 

3 
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In other words, the central administration of the Ch‘ing, and indeed 
the whole Chinese tradition of the personal rule of the Son of 
Heaven, demanded a superman at the head of affairs The lack 
of a superman, and the rapid mulhplication of state affairs, must 
be an important factor in the collapse of the Manchu admimstra- 
tion during the nineteenth centmy Considerations such as the 
above challenge the attention of the political scientist, while for 
the diplomatic historian they are all important 

4 Select List of Published Collections op 
Ch‘ing Documents 

This list IS presented partly to facilitate references in section 5 
below and partly to call this matenal to the attention of students 
who have not been specializing in bibliography The list is in no 
sense exhaustive, and new collections of documents are continually 
appearmg It is meant to include the chief examples of the mate- 
nal now available, which would not be out of place in every 
Chmese library Several collections of documents obviously based 
on collections here noticed have been omitted There is a large 
and rapidly growmg critical bibliography relating to these vanous 
collections, the descnption of which is beyond the scope of this 
paper, but attention should be called to an early comprehensive 
study of Ch mg historical literature m general by Ench Haeniscs 
(Das Ts'xng shi kao und die sonsti^ chmesische Literatur zur 
Geschichle der letzten 300 Jahre, AM G 403-44 [1930]) and to 
the recent study by K N Bigcerstaff, Some Notes on the Tung 
hna lu and the Shih lu (HJAS 4 101 15) , in which further refer- 
ences may be found There is an obvious need for further studies 
simdar to Pro? ’Biogerstai'p's and dealmg with single collections 
For a more complete list of Police Museum publications of docu 
menls than that here presented, cf Koester 

Chang ku ts'ung picn (Collected Historical Documents) 

pub monthly bj the Department of Historical Records (^en Hsicn 
Kuan Palace Museum Peiping first issue Jan 1028 be 

gmning v, ith the cle^ cnlh issue the title was changed to Wen hstert 
pien see below 
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Chintai Chung kuo wai chjao shih tzu liao chiyao 

(A Source Book of Important Documents Relating to the 
Modern Diplomatic History of China), compiled with prefaces by 
Chia>g Ting fu (T F Tsiano) , 2 vols Shanghai 1931-4 

Ch'ing chi wai chiao shih liao (Historical Materials 

Concemmg Foreign Relations m the Late Ch'ing Period 1875 1911), 
218 chuan, 1 chuan, and for the Hsuan t'ung Period {1908 11) 
24 chuan, compiled by Wai.g Yen wei and Wang Liang 3E^ 

Peiping 1932 5 

Ch'ing Hsuan t'ung ch'ao Chung Jih chiao she shih liao 

(Historical Materials Concerning Sino Japanese Rela- 
tions m the Hsuan t'ung Period 1908-11) , 6 chuan. Palace Museum, 
Peiping 1932 

Ch'ing Kuanghsu ch'ao Chung Fa chiao-she shih liao 

(Historical hlatenals Relating to Smo French Relations 
m the Kuanghsu Period 1876 1908), 22 chuan. Palace Museum, 
Peiping 1033 

Ch'ing Kuanghsu ch'ao Chung Jih chiao shl shih liao 

(Historical Materials Concemmg Sino-Japanese Rela- 
tions in the Kuang hsu Period 1875 1908) , 88 chtian. Palace Museum, 
Peiping 1082 

Ch'ing san fan shih liao fSHSfl&W' (HistoncaJ Materials Concern- 
ing the Three Feudatories of the Early Ch mg Period, i e Wu San- 
kuci et al ) , 5 \ols , Palace Museum Peiping 1932 
Ch'ing tai wai chiao shih liao (Hisloncal Materials 

Concerning Poreign Relations in the Ch'ing Period) 0 \ol3 for the 
Cilia ch'ing period 1700 1820 and 4 lols for the Tao-kuang penod 
1821 50, Palace Museum, Peiping 1932 3 

Ch'ing tai wentiuyu tang (Arcln\es on the Ch'ing 

Litcrar> Inquisition), 12 \ols Palace Museum Peiping 1931 cl seq 
Ch'ou pan i wu shih mo (The Complete Account of 

Our Management of Barbarian \llairs) pholohthogroph of Iheongmal 
compilation 80 chuan tor the later Tao*kuang period 1836 50 pre- 
sented to the Emperor 1850, 80 chuan for the Ilsien feng period 1851- 
C1 presented 1607 100 chuan for the Tung chib pcno<l 1802 74, pre- 
sented ISSO Palace Museum, Feiping 1030 
Chu p'i shang yu same os Chu p i yu-cAiA, q ^ 
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Cliu-p‘i yu-cliih (Vermilion Endorsements and Edicts [of 

the Yung-cheng Period 1723-35, Including the Memorials Concerned]) , 
preface of the Ch‘ien-lung Emperor dated 1738, 112 vols. 

I-wu shih-mo, see Ch*ou-pan i-wu shih-mo. 

Ku-kung o-wen shih-liao (“Documents in Russian 

Preserved in the National Palace of Peiping,*’ K‘ang-hsi and Ch'ien- 
lung periods, 1662-1722 and 1736-95), compiled by Lro Ts^ung f'J 
with Chinese translation by Wang Chih-hsiang pp. 312, 

Peiping 1936. 

Liu-sMh-nien-lai Chung-kuo yii Jih-pen^N”! (China 
and Japan in the Last Sixty Years), 7 vols., compiled by Wang 
Yiin-sheng Tientsin 1932-4. 

Ming-cVing shih-liao (Historical Materials of the Ming 

and Ch'ing Periods), 4 vols., editM by the Institute of History and 
Philology, Academia Sinica, 1930-1. 

Hing-ch*ing shih-liao i-pien (second series) , 10 vols., Commer- 

cial Press, Shanghai 1936. 

Sheng-hsiin, see Shih-ch*ao sheng-hsun. 

Shih-ch*ao shIng-hsUn (Sacred Instructions or Exhortations 

of Ten Reigns, 1616-1874), 922 chuan, 286 vols., last preface Jan. 6, 
1880. 

Shih-liao hsun-k‘an (Historical Materials Published Every 

Ten Days) , 40 vols.. Palace Museum, Peiping lOSO-1. 

Shih-liao ts‘ung-k*an ch*u-pien (Miscellaneous Histori- 

cal hlaterials, Pirsl Series) , 10 vols., compiled by Lo Chen-yii 
Tung-fang hsiieh-hui, 1924. 

Shih-liao ts‘ung-pien (Miscellaneous Historical Materials) , 

12 vols.^ compiled by Lo Chen-yu. uass, 

Shih-lu, see Ta*ch‘mg li-ch*ao shih-lu. 

Ta-ch‘ing li-ch‘ao shih-lu (Veritable Records of Suc- 

cessive Reigns of the Ch'ing Dynasty) , 4485 chuan, Okura Shuppan 
Kabushiki Kaisha Tokyo 1037-8; cf. W. Focns, 

Reitrage zur mandjurischen Bibliographle und Literatur, Tokyo 1930, 
68-71. 

T‘ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo chao-yii (Proclamations and Edicts 

of the T*ai-p‘ing t*ien-kuo Era), compiled by Hsiao I-shan, 1 vol.. 
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nately, western research on the Ch'mg penod is so little advanced 
that the opportunity still exists to agree upon a common vocabu- 
lary, with the efficiency and economy which it would provide, 
providing a miraculous cooperation to that end can be achieved 
We hope therefore that the suggestions of other workers, which 
will be offered m modification of our own, will be given publicity 
It IS not the object of the present compilation to put forward a 
revised terminology, we have tned, like the sage, merely to codify 
that which is already established As with a system of roraam 
zation, English translations of Chinese terms are often mere con 
ventions It is important first that the translation should be 
reasonably accurate m meaning, and then that it should follow 
the tradition to be found m the literature of the field 

All translators of Ch'mg documents will be familiar with three 
text books, in which the traditional usage is chiefly recorded 

1 T F Wade, TTcn chien izu erh chi, A series of 

papers selected as specimens of Documentary Chinese, designed 
to assist students of the language as written by the officials of 
China, m sixteen parts with key, London 1867, 2 vols, 

2 F Hihth, Bstn kuan ioCn chien lu. Text Book of 

Documentary Chinese, with a vocabulaty, for the special use of 
the Chmese Customs Service, Shanghai 1885, 2 vols, cited as 
Hirth, 

8 The second edition of No 2, rearranged, enlarged, and edited 
by C H Bueivitt Taylor, Shanghai 1909 10, 2 vols , is cited as 
Brewitt-Taylor 

To these volumes should be added W F Mayers, The Chinese 
Government*, Shanghai 1890, revised by G M H Playfair, 
Appendix sec 3, ‘ Forms of Official Correspondence * , and H A 
Giles, A Chinese English Dictionary*^, Shanghai 1012 All these 
works were compiled by men who had spent long years m official 
serance in China, often in daily correspondence with the nuthon- 
tics The translations of Chmese terms which they adopted, 
especially those m Giles* dictionary, which we cite frequently 
below , rcprcscnl the considered usage of a generation or more of 
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consular and customs officials They ha% e entered so largely into 
the literature on mneteenth century China that little can be gamed 
by a wanton re\ i«ion of terms, except w here clanty makes it neces 
sarj On the other hand, it must be remembered that these ob 
ser%ers were not \erscd m the inner workings of the metropohtan 
admimstration, knew little of its procedure, and were not per 
sonaII> acquamted with many types of documents uhich have 
been published from the archives in the last decade \Miat follows 
IS mtended to supplement rather than to include the notes and 
sug^stions av ailable in Brew itt Taylor 
In the second place, this catalogue is mtended to indicate how 
a given type of document was used, again for the comenience of 
western students To this end, references have been given where 
possible to pubUshed examples of each type We omit from the 
bst minor v ariabons of a giv en type and also a multitude of names 
of various kinds of archives and records which ore referred to by 
modem Chmese arduvasts (see note 7 abov e) but the exact nature 
of which is not always clear, and which are m any case not av ail 
able to students outside the archives It has not seemed worth 
while to record the formal phraseology with which each type of 
document normally begins and ends manj follow the form e\em 
phfied m the Chao hui begmnuig wei chao hui shih 
(m the matter of a communication) and ending hsu chih chao 
hui che 31^ (a necessarj communication), cf Brewitt 
Tateor 2 10 “ Col 19 ” 

A division of the catalogue into sub-categones would not be 
easy, for there is no sharp and useful divadmg hne between docu 
ments exchanged between gov emment offices and documents sub 
mitted to the Emperor, nor between the latter and documents 
issued by the Emperor To facilitate the study of related types 
we offer the following incomplete analytical summary 

1 Docut^iekts exchanged between government offices 

In the Chinese scheme of things the typological names of these 
documents often serve to mdicate the relativ e rank of the corre 
spondents This relationship can be indicated in translation only 
by a conv ention, since documents of this sort m the west would 
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nearly all be called despatches To indicate the three general 
forms of relationship between the correspondents, we suggest 
Order or Orders (from a superior), Communication (from an 
equal) , and Report (from a subordinate or inferior) , these might 
also be rendered ** a despatch ordering,*’ or “ a despatch communi- 
cating,” and so on A despatch from an inferior in rank who is 
not a direct subordinate presents a nice problem, which we have 
not tried to solve 

Communications Chao hui.Chao fu,Chih hui,I hui,I-tzu,I-wen, 
Rung han, Tzu, Tzu di'eng, Tzu hsmg, TzG hui, Tzu-pao, 
Tzu wen 

Despatches from mimsters of state, in most cases the Grand 
Council, conveying impenal Edicts or the like Chi hsin, 
Chiao chih, Chiao p‘ien, Ch*uan yu, Han, Tmg-chi, Tzu chi 
Orders Cha, Cha fu, Ku lieh, Kuan-wen, Lmg, P‘ai, P‘ai p'lao, 
Tieh 

Petitions several of the entries below under Reports are trans- 
lated as Petition in certain contexts, e g when presented to 
an official by a commoner 

Reports Ch‘eng, Ch'eng wen, Hsiang wen, Pmg, Shen, Shen w^n, 
Tieh ch'eng, Tzu ch‘eng 

2 Documents submitted to the Emperor 
Copies of memorials Chieh t‘ieh, Eu pen, Shih shu, Lu shu 
Endorsed memorials Hung pen, see also P i hung 
Memorials Che tsou, Ch*i pen, Liu ts'ao chang tsou, Pen chang, 
Piao chang Piao pen,Po pen,Pu pen, Ti pen, T i tsou, Tsou 
che, Tsou pen Tung pen 

Summaries of memorials Lu shu, Shih shu, T leh huang 
Supplementary memorials Chia p len, Eu p*ien, Fu tsou, P'len, 
P len tsou, Tsou p len 

Tributary memonals Rung piao, "Wai fan piao chang 

8 Documents issued iboni the Emperor 

Commands Ch‘ih, Ch'ih yu, Ch uan ch'ili, Tso ming ch‘ih 

Decrees Cluh, Chih shu Chib te u, Ling-cbih 
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Edicts Chu yu, Shang yu, Yu, Yu-chih 
Endorsements Chu pi, Chu p‘i, P i hung, Yu p‘i 
Instructions Hsun yu, Sheng hsun 
Ordinance Kao 

Patents Ch‘ih ming, Kao mmg, Ts*e 
Proclamations Chao, Chao huang, Chao kao 
Rescnpt Chih 

Utterances m general Ssu lun, copies T^a huang and T‘ tog huang 
4 Documents enclosed in other docutiIents 

Chia p*ien, Ch‘mg tan, Ch'ing ts*e, Huang ts‘&, Pao hsiao ts‘e, 
P lea, Tsou hsno ts‘e 

CHA or fli ORDER 

A document sent from a superior to a subordmate, Giles 127, 
142, an order from a superior to a subordinate under his juris 
diction, Tc*u hai (no better authority found) 

Et Shih hao hsun Van 7 221, from the Grand Council to pro- 
\’incial ofEaals For ^ cf Chong ku U'ung^pien 2 section 2 15a, 
from the Grand Council to the Ch'ang Lu salt admmistrator 

CHA-FU ORDER 

Used from pro'*mcial treasurers to prefects and magistrates, 
Mayers 139, from pro\nnciaI commanders m-chief to Prefects and 
lower local offiaals, and from provinaal Governors to Colonels 
and lower military offiaals, Ps'u hat aling CVing hut tien (exact 
reference not found) 

E\ photographs of originals issued by Wu San kuei, Ch'tng eon- 
jan shth4iao 2 and 3 

CIIA-nSING Elfr DECLARATION 

Bj the troalv of Nankmg 1842 art xi, Chinese lugh officers m 
the provinces were to address subordinate British officers under 
the term “ Declaration ” (Cha hsing) , but the term did not become 
well established and vias superseded bj Chao-hui, cf also French 
trcalj of \Mnmpoa 1844 art xxxin 

Ex niRTii no 48, Tsungli '\amcn to Inspector General of Cus 
toms 1870, no GO, same to same 18S2 
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CHAO ^ Imperial PROCLAMATION, IklANDATE 

One of the Ssu lun, q v , uttered by the Emperor, see also under 

Kao, to announce to the people as has been the custom for 

Emperors since the time of the Han dynasty, Giles 470 

Ex Ho pei it I po-wu yuan pan-ytieli-k'an 

f^l (Seim monthly Publication of the First Museum of Hopei) no 

17, May 25, 1932, a circular order of the Shun chih period for the 

seizure of Cheno Ch‘eng kung (Koxmga) , Yung cheng shang^u, 

K‘ang hsi 61st year, eleventh month 

CHAO-FU [or m COMMUNICATION IN REPLY 
A reply to a Chao hui, q v 

Ex V/tn hsten is'ung-pten 23 section 2 lb, from Lord Elgin to 
Prince Kung 1860 

CHAO-HTJANG Yellow bill bearing a PROCLAMATION 
A copy of an imperial utterance (SssQ lun) written in black on 
yellow paper, another name for T'eng buang, q v 

CHAO-HUI COMMUNICATION 

Addressed to an official slightly inferior m rank, Mayers 139 
gives eight situations in which it was used, the treaty of Nanking 
1842 art m declares that “ Her Bntanmc Majesty’s Chief High 
Officer m China shall correspond with the Chinese High Officers, 
both at the Capital and in the Provinces, under the term ‘ Com- 
munication ’ ” (Chao hui) By degrees the term became 

accepted for correspondence between Chmese and foreign officials 
generally, irrespective of rank The American treaty of Wanghsia 
1844 art xxx provided that Chao hui should be used by the 
superior authorities, the consuls, and the local officers, civil and 
miUtary, of both countries The French treaty of 'Whampoa 1844 
art xxxiu followed the Bnlish defimtion Cf Ch'tng-chi ko kuo 
chao hut mu lu (Index of Communications with 

the Various Countries m the Late CJh’ing Period) , Palace Museum, 
Peiping 1035 

Ex ShjJi-hno hsun fc‘an 4 108b, reference to a Chao hui to the 
ruler of Annam in the Yung-cheng period, TFen /isicn ts'ung-pxen 
17, photograph of a Chao hm of 1884 
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CHAO-KAO ISIS Imperial PROCLAJIATIONS AND ORDI- 
NANCES 

Used as a general term for imperial pronouncements of several 
kinds, equivalents to the Ssu-lun, q. v. Cf . P‘eng Wen-chang 

preface to the Nei-ko han-^'iao-ch'ten chung-shu she-jen t’i- 
■ming (Names of the Secretaries of the 

Chinese Registry of the Grand Secretariat), edition 1861, 2. 4-5: 
* Proclamations and ordinances are the chief writings of the 
Grand Secretariat ” (also quoted by Hsi; [1] 1S3) . 

CHfi-PfeN 3IfA^ MEMORIAL 

Lit. folded memorial, i.e. with the corner of one sheet turned 
down: done by the Emperor when reading it, to mark it for further 
treatment. Cf. Nei-ko hsiao-chth (A Brief Sketch of the Grand 
Secretariat) 3 line 0; “ ^Vhen the Emperor looked at the memo- 
rials, if there were some on which he wished to change the draft 
proposal (ch'ien ^) , then he would turn down one corner and 
send it out . . . The memorials so marked were then brought 
in for discussion when the ministers had oudience with the Em- 
peror, cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-txen 2. 17a Hne 10; 8a line 8: " After 
Pu-pen have been submitted, those which have not yet received 
an Edict or Rescript in reply and have been folded (che pen) and 
sent down are collected and stored according to the day.” 

CHfi-TSOU MEMORIAL 

Same as Tsou-pen, q.v,; the terms Che-tsou and Tsou-che occur 
more often than Tsou-pen; the latter has been used in the text 
above for convenience, to contrast with T‘i-pen. 

Ex.: Shih'Uao hsun-k*an I gives eramples beginning with title, 
dale, and chin-tsou (reverently memorializes) , and ending 

with chin-tsou and date; Wen-hsien tsung-pien C. third section. 1. 

CH'ENG S report. Petition 

Addressed by subordinate to superior officials; used by minor dis- 
trict officials to Prefects, Mayers 140; when addressed to an 
official by a commoner, Petition, cf. Fa-lu ta-tzu-shu 
(Dictionary of Legal Terms) , Shanghai 1936, 584; also used of 
presentation of documents to the Emperor. 
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Ex Ch'mff san fan shih hao S 111 ct passim, Shxh-liao hsun-k'an 
13 445a 


CHENG-WEN S* report. Petition 

Addressed by subordinates to superiors, same as Ch'eng, c£ 
Mayers 140 

Ex Chang ku txi'ung-gnen 10 3 


CHI-CHU-CHU JSEiL CHRONICLES 

Lit Notes ot the Emperor’s activity,— a brief day-by day record 

0 t e mperor s actions, chiefly those of a ceremonial and routine 
admimstrative nature, nominally including both his statements 
an IS movements, recorded by a staff of officials in a separate 
^partment (Ch'i Chu Chu Kuan ffi, BnUNNEnr 204 Office for 

eepmg a Diary of the Emperor’s Movements, we prefer to follow 

001 suggested by Dr Eebouson, Wen-htten lun U'ung 
) ese notes were sent to the Grand Secretariat at the end 

of each year and kept in the storehouse They were based partly 
on the duplicate copies of memorials which were sent to the Grand 
ecretanat, see under Chieh t*ieh For the regulations regarding 
types of material to be included in the Chromcles cf Chxa cKxng 
hut txen shih It 792 8b 

Ex Shih hao U'ung Wan ch'u jnen 4 et passim, Shih hao hsun 
tcani 3 . 63 ., Shih~liao ta’ung-jfienipjissiin 


CHI-PfiN MEMORIAL 

Practically the same as T 1 pen memorials presented to the regent 
of the Shun chih period in 1644 6, after which the form was no 
longer used e£ Hsu (1) 187 8, Tung hua In June S, 1646 (Shun 
chih 6 5b, 1911 edition) 


CHIA-PIEN SSH- SUPPLEMENTARY M F.MnuTAT. 

add.neT„‘t t”’ ""U* “ uremcrial for the purpose of 

P len^ ^ formaUy concluded but see under 

Ex Shih hao h^un k an 10 350b 
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CHIAO-CHIH DESPATCH 

Lit to transfer a Rescript from ministers of state to subordinate 
departments, ordermg that certain action be taken in accordance 
with an imperial decision, cf Kvo hsueh lun-wen so-yin 

(Index to sinological articles) 3 113 “ after the 
mimsters have received the imperial will, they transmit it to their 
subordmates to be carried out accordingly, — this is called Chiao 
chih ” 

Ex Tung fang tsa chih (The Eastern Miscellany) f 

sixth year (1909) nos S, 18 

CHIAO-FIEN SHORT DESPATCH 

From mimsters of state (Grand Councillors) to other depart- 
ments, see also under P‘ien, cf Teng Chih-ch'eng 196 
Ex ksten ts'ung-pien 14 section 2 2 

CHIEH-T‘IEH 1 placard, 2 duplicate COPY 

1 In common parlance, a placard, — usually of a hbellous or 
seditious character, also an accusation, a plaint (Giles 1455) 

Ex Shth liao hsun k'an 5 143b, copy of a seditious placard 
This meaning appears to have been used also techmcally in the 
procedure, cf Chta ch'xng hut tien 2 6 "To “Tung pen on 
which there is writing in improper form or a seal which is not 
clear or a date which is erased and rewritten, the Transmission 
Office should attach a placard ” 

2 Duphcate copj of a memonal of any kind, according to the 

statutes three such copies were to be made, at least of T'ung pen, 
cf Chtacliing htii Uen 54 13b “Three copies accompany a 
memonal one is kept at the (Transmission) Office, 

one IS sent to the Board (m question), one is sent to the Section 
(of the Office of Scrutiny of the Censorate, i e the particular 
Section concerned with the Board in question) Fi\ e days after a 
T*! pen has been sealed and sent to the Grand Secretariat (from 
the Transmission Office) , the duplicate copies for the Board and 
the Section are handed to the Superintendents of Militaiy Posts 
for distribution ” The existence of these duphcate copies necessi- 
tated repeated efforts at secrecy, and it was ordered that the 
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copies should on no -iccount be distributed until five days after the 
original T‘i pen had been sent to the Grand Secretariat, cf Chta- 
chnig hm~ttcn shth k 781 7b, memorial sanctioned in 1734 In 
addition to the copies already mentioned, m 1729 it was decided 
t at for all Ti pen and Tsou pen of the various provinces one 
additional copy (chich I'leh) shall be written and sent to the 
ronicles Ofiice (Ch*i Chu Chu Kuan, Brunnert 204 Office 
or Keeping a Diary of the Emperor’s Movements) After it has 
een used m compiling the records, the copy shall then be sent to 
Secretariat for preservation”, cf Kuang hsu hut tien 
shth h 14 35b (by count, next to last page of the chuan) , Hsu 
(1) 188 ' 


Ex Wen hsien ts'ung-pien 13 passim, Mtng ch‘tng shth hao 1, 2 
passim Chieh Vieh end with the formula ” In addition to pre- 
paring a T I pen (Tsou pen, Ch‘i pen) , there is dutifully prepared 
(ori^A^^, or 

Apparently as a development of the above, we 
fand that reports of legal cases were called Hsmg pu MM chieh 
t leh cf Fa lu ta tz^u shu 1426 There were also Ping pu 
chieh t leh, cf Win hsten ts'ung-pten 18 S 


CHIEN ^ LETTER 

Lit a shp of paper, chien shu a note, a letter.-wntten on a 
card, Giles 1668 

Ex S/nh hao hmnhan 3 61b, C3b, from the ruler of Annam 
inese overnors General regarding a boundary settlement 


CHm 5f Imperial RESCKIPT, imperial DECKEE 

decision on a 

anMar ’ “ ''d “d= ‘b® ong-nal In praetice it 

the Z ‘'“""•“ted Rescript when found attached to 

mei^r,T‘?i’i^''‘'T “ reference to the original 

thrrZii, “ “a ‘b“‘ l“ttS IS 

(nM document, differs from an Endorsement 

mil til Z ^ specific rather than routine orders regard 

nsuali: t ^ a Rescript is 

y shorter than an Edict, longer than an Endorsement Re- 
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scnpls \vere drafted by the Grand Secretariat, Edicts by the 
Grand Councd, cf Shu yuan ckt liieh 22 2b 
Ex Decrees (chih) published separately Ch'tng tai teen tzu^yii 
tang 2 section 4 3, section 5 4, 4 section 3 4, section 7 4 

rmrr ^ Impeml DECREE 

One of the impenal utterances (SsQ lun) » q v , examination lists, 
patents, and the like began with the phrase “ Ha\Tng received 
from Hea\en the imperial succession, the Emperor decrees as 
follows ” 

Ex TPen hsten i^ung-pten 14 photographic reproduction 
CHIH-HDI COAmONICATION 

Lit to notifj , to mfomi, used in correspondence between goi em- 
inent offices, similar to I hui, q v . except that the latter appears 
usually to send documents as well as to inform about a subject, 
whereas Chih hui merely informs 

Ex ZItng<hUng shth Uao 7 C99, from the Board of Ceremonj to 
the Inspectorate of the Grand Secretanat (Qu Ch'a Fang) , Wen 
hsien ts*ung pien 21 section 2 1 from the Imperial Houcehold to 
the Board of Ceremony 

CHIH-Sinj fttISP Impenal DECREE 

An imp>enal command, Gn^ 1910, lettre du soui eram, ComnEUR 
859, Ta-ch‘ing lu h an yu (Commentary on the 

Ta~chUng lu li) 1847 edition, preface by Huang En t*ung 
3 4 chih shu section “ The words of the Son of Hea\ en are called 
Chih, Shu IS then the recordmg of his words, as in Chao ^ , Ch‘ih 
!&, Yu Is*, Cha, matters whidi ha\e been memorialized, sanc- 
tioned, and put into practice are not in this calegoiy ” 

enm-TZ U S’ISf Impenal DECREE 

Appears to be praclicallv the «5ame as Chih alone, q % 

Clini Sc, S^l. or $5 rSIPERIAl. COMMAND 
One of the imperial utterances, *«e Ssu lun 
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CH'IH-MING PATENT BY COMMAND 
tJsed to confer titles of honor on officials below the fifth rank, 
t'G hui-tien 2. 4b: “ The conferring of 

titles by imperial command on the dependencies of the empire 
fwai- an, i. e. in Mongofia, Tibet, etc.) , the extending of favor and 
comerrrng of titles of honor on officials of the sixth rank and 
below, and hereditary nobility not in perpetuity (i.e. gradually 
dimmshed) . IS (done by) a patent by command.” It must follow 
a hxed form, according to the rank involved. 

X.. Wen-hsien is ung-pien 14, photographic reproduction, 
CH‘IH-SHU Sc# Letters PATENT 
Similar to Kao-ch‘ih, q. v. 


CH'IH-YD COMMAND-EDICT (?) 

U^d to depute officials and to issue special edicts; there are many 
miferent forms, among which are two sub-types: (1) a Nomiua- 
(Tso.mingch‘ih),and (2) a Transmitted Com- 
mand (Ch uan-ch ih) ; of. Chia-ch’ing hui-tien 2. 4b: “ Instruc- 
tions and announcements to the dependencies of the empire (wai- 
lan) and officials in the provinces by means of Nominative Com- 
mands and Transmitted Commands are called Command Edicts 
c/iten-lanp hm-tien 2. 6: “(In appointing) officials to posts out- 
ade the capital,— to Governors-General, Governors, Literary 
Chancellors, Salt Controllers, Superintendents of the Imperial 
Manufactories, provincial Commanders-in-chief, Brigade-Generals, 
et al^ a Nommative Command is composed and issued; to provin- 
a ^ 'bancia Commissioners, Judicial Commissioners, Intendants, 
ram Intendants, and Colonels, Lieut. Colonels, and Majors, a 
transmitted Command only is given.” 

Ex.: Shth-liao ts'ung-k'an ck'u-pien 9. 1. 

CniNG-PAO Jta PEKING GAZETTE 
See under Tang-pao. 

CIITNG-TAN fflli" LIST. INVENTORY, etc. 

A list of items, a general term, — the list may deal with any subject 
ran may be used in any way, sometimes appended to other docu- 
ments and submitted to the Emperor. 
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Ex Wen hsien i/ung-^ien 14 last section, Shth hao ksun Van 
5 159b, introduced by the phra«:e chi k‘ai (as follows) 

CH‘E\G-TS‘E or GREEN BOOK 
Accounts, lists, reports, and such documents appended to memo- 
rials and submitted m j ellow bmdmg to the Emperor (i e Huang 
ts‘e, q ' ) were copied and submitted to the metropohtan office 
concerned m a blue-green bmdmg, whence the name Ch'mg ts*e 
Thus Green Books were usually copies of Yellow Books, cf Hsu 
(1) 190 Their ongm (?) is explamed as follows m 1651 a Aletro- 
politan Censor memonahzed that " the mimsters of the central 
government control the expenditure of the national revenue, the 
ministers of the provmces control its mcome When the amoimt of 
income is not clear, then the amount of expenditure is obscure 
It is requested that beginning m 1651 the office of the Financial 
Commissioner of each provmce should calculate the revenue of 
the entire provmce, divndmg it into various items, and make a 
bound volume for submiasion to the Governor General, Governor, 
and JudjaaJ Commissioner of the province for their examination 
and comparison, this should respectfully be copied mto a Yellow 
Book and the Gov emor should jom (with the Governor General) 
m memonahzing the total amount submitting (the Yellow Book) 
along with the memorial for the Emperor’s inspection There 
should also be made a Green Book, which should be sent m a 
despatch to the vanous offices concerned at the capital, for ex 
animation and checking Then it maj be possible to put a stop to 
the provinaal authorities’ deceitful concealment, and it may also 
be possible to examme mto the incongruities of the metropolitan 
authorities’ (accounts) ” Cf Tung kualu, 1911 edition shun-chih 
16 17 line 4 (August 1, 1651) 

Ex Shxh4tao ts'ung Van ck'u-jnen 7 ^ec 2, «ec 8 

CHU-PI THE ^’ER’^^LION PEN, or ENDORSE-MENT 
Same as Chu p‘i, q v 

CllU-ri \XRMILIO\ ENDORSEMEN’T 
A con\ entional term for an endorsement or comment (see under 
Pi) wnlten on a metnonal b\ the Emperor’s own hand, as distmcl 
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from P'i-hung (q,v.) made by the ofRcials of the Grand Secre- 
tarial, — ^both being in red ink. 

Ex.: Shih'liao hsiin-k' an 1.2Qh (in text), 21a (at end). 

CHU-Yt) urn VERMILION EDICTS 

Copies of imperial utterances, written in red on yellow paper, see 
under T‘eng-huang. 

CH‘UAN-CH‘IH TRANSAUTTED COMMAND 
From the Emperor to lower provindal officials and the dependen- 
cies of the empire, see under Ch‘ih-yu. 

CH‘tlAN-YtJ ISIbJ transmitted EDICT 
Sent from the Grand Council to lower provincial officials and 
embodying in its text important imperial commands, a form of 
T‘ing-chi, q.v. 

Ex,; Chang-ku ts'ung-pien 7. 43b; Shih-liao hsun-k’an 6. 102. 

FU SI interchangeable with IN REPLY 
Combined with the names of various kinds of documents to indi- 
cate a reply to the document received, as Chao*fu, q.v., Tzu-fu 
(cf. Shih-liao hsiin-k'an 2.64a) , etc. 

FU-PEn copy, duplicate of a T‘i-pen 

A copy made at the Grand Secretariat for preservation at the 
Office of Imperial Historiography (Huang Shih Ch‘eng) after the 
imperial endorsement (copied onto the original Ti-pen in red ink) 

had been copied onto it in black ink; cf. Hsu (1) 188; 

hui-tien 2. 6a: For all memorials a duplicate is prepared: in addi- 
^on to the oripnal copy (cheng-pen of T'ung-pen and 

u-pen, a duplicate (fu-pen) is copied out. After the original 
memorial has obtained a Rescript, it is sent to the Section (k*o, 
i.e. one of the Six Sections of the Censorate) . The duplicate is 
stored for reference.” 

FU-P-IEN mil- SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORIAL 
A memorial (Tsou-pen) sent under the same cover with another, 
^ually on a different although related subject; but see under 
Fien. 
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Ex those pnnted m Shth liao hsun lean 4 130 et passim, are 
often headed p len, begm ivith the character tsai ^ (further) , and 
are referred to in the conclusion as fu p‘ien, op cit 10 363b is 
headed fu p‘ien and concluded 

FU-TSOU SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORIAL 
Same as Eu pben, q v 

HAN ® LETTER 

An example of the breakdown of the traditional terminology, m 
general, a letter of any kmd Giles 3809 gives a dozen uses In 
the later mneteenth century used by the Tsung li ya men in its 
correspondence with other oflBces, often combined as mi han 
(secret letter) , hsm ban f (letter) , or tzu ban (despatch 

letter) 

Ex I-iau shih mo, Tung-chih section SO 28b line 7, mi han from 
the Ya men to high provincial autbonties, id line 10, the text of 
the letter referred to is headed hsm han, id S2 24a, tzQ han, 
Chang ku U'ung-^xen 7, sec 1 42a gives a document sent from the 
Grand Couned m 1793 and designated han by the compiler 

HSIANG-VfEN Detailed REPORT 

Addressed by a subordinate to a supenor, IVIaters 141 gives situa- 
tions for its use 

Ex WCn hsien U'ung-^ien 22, sec 5 S2b, a report of the British 
consul at Tientsin to Li Hung chang Fan Tseng hsiang 
Fan shan cheng shu 5tllli&SF (My ’Writings on Admimstralion) , 
Nanking 1910, 2 24 

HSt5N-Yt) 3IIIS INSTRUCTIONS AND EDICTS 
Not a tjTie of document, used to refer to edicts m general 
Ex Chang ku tsung-pien 1, see 4 1 Shihhao hsun L an 89 
408 a line 4 

IIUANG-TSfi JJfflYTLLOIV BOOK 

Also called Pao hsiao Is'c and sometimes Tsou hsiao IsV, q \ 
Tax accounts construction reports, examination results, and such 
documents submitted to the Emperor along with memonals, i e 
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m a manner similar to i\estcrn “ enclosures,” were normally bound 
m yellow paper or silk, whence the name, see under Ch‘ing-ts‘e 
Yellow Books were thus key documents m routine administration, 
they dealt wijh a wde variety of subject and were of several differ- 
ent kinds, Shan Shih yuan (2) 272 5 lists some GO different cate- 
gories, classified by content, among those prcser\ed in the Palace 
archives \Va&,g Cheng kung 5E5E?//, Chung sku tten-ku hui chi 
(Collected Notes on the History and Regulations 
of the Grand Secretariat) 1916 edition, S S6b line 8, states that 
the Yellow Books which are submitted along with the memorials 
of the various metropolitan officials and provincial Governors- 
General and Governors are given to the Records Office to be 
preserved in the Great Storehouse (of the Grand Secretariat) ” 
Most of them were submitted annually, some monthly and others 
tnenmally, and it has been estimated that the offices at the capital 
must have received every year well over 2000 volumes Unfortu- 
nately these volumes appear to have been less valuable than 
memorials, from the pomt of view of the official historian, and 
only some 13,000 are now said to survive in the Palace archives, 
see Hsu (1) 190 4 
Ex Shih liao ts’ung'^ien, 3 

hung-p£n endorsed memorial 

Bit red memorial, so called because it bore an imperial Endorse- 
ment written on it in red ink by the officials of the Grand Secre- 
tariat after imperial approval of the form of Endorsement, see 
text, section 2 Two kinds of Hung are distinguished, those 
submitted through the Grand Secretariat and those submitted 
through the Imperial Household Department (Nei Wu Fu) 
HAN Shih yuan (1) 150 1 quotes the passage in the Collected 
Statutes cited above m section 2 note 33, which defines Hung pen 
as T 1 pen endorsed in red, and then adds his own observation 
t at Hung pen is another name for T i pen because they bear the 
memonahst’s seal, which would be in red, while Po pen, q v , is 
another naine for Tsou pen because the latter do not bear the 
memwiahsl s seal This explanation seems possible but improb 
a e ecause it gives the term Hung pen two meanings one of 
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which includes the other (i e T*! pen as a class include all Ti pen 
endorsed m red) Shan himsell adheres m a pre\uous article (2) 
271 to the definition we prefer, given in the Collected Statutes 
The subject desert es clarification 

I-HUI COMlMUNrCATION 

Used in correspondence between go\ eminent ofiices, similar to 
Chih hiu, except that it appears to imply the sendmg of docu- 
ments as well as information 

Ex Mtng ch'tng shih Uao 7 685 98, from the Board of War to 
the Archi\es Office, and also to the Inspectorate, of the Grand 
Secretariat 

I-TZU COaniUNICATION 

Between officials of equal or approximately equal ranh, cf Giles 
12, 842 

Ex Shth hao hsun Van 1 19a line 4, Cha<h tng hm iten shth U 
12 22a, from Hanlin Academy to Grand Secretariat 

i-wEn condiunication 

Between offiaals of equal or approximately equal rank, cf Mayiks 
138 

KAO ROUGH DRAFT 

Not a techmcal term but used to designate some pubhshed items 
Ex Chang ku ts'ung-pten 1 sec 1, drafts of edicts of the K'ang 
hsi period, Shih Izao lisun-k an 4 108b, draft of a commumcation 
to Annam 

KAO IS ORDINANCE 

One of the imperial utterances, «ee Ssu lun not greatlj different 
from Chao (Proclamation) , cf Ch icn lung hm tien 2 2 ‘ to 
announce to the empire is called Chao to make mamfest instruc 
lions IS called Ivao Judging b^ the documents remaining in the 
nrclii\es hoi^eaer Hsu (1) 18-1 concludes that, m general, procla 
mations emanating from the Emperor were called Chao, while 
tho«e from the father of the Emperor, the Great Empress Do 
wager, and the Empress Dowager, of which there are \ery few 
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remaining, were called Kao. Three of the lwcnly*fivc imperial 
seals were used for issuing ordinances: to ministers and oflicials, 
for foreign countries, and the whole empire, respectively;^ cf. 
ChiaO't*ai-iic 7 i ‘pao-j/u (Imperial seals in the Chiao- 

t‘ai Hall) , Peiping 1029. 

KAO-CII'III PATENT 

A collective term for Kao and Ch'ih considered together; creden- 
tials, letters patent (entitles the holder to use ch‘in-ming, by 
imperial command), Giles 1043; see under Ch'ih-shu; cf. C/im- 
cliing hui-tien 2.21b: “ the Patent Office (Kao Ch'ili Pang 
has charge of the receiving and issuing of Patents; it investigates 
into their selection and drafting and the form in which it would 
be best to write them out.” An imperial seal for conferring patents 
by command was used to seal Koo-ch*ih; cf. Chrao-t‘ai-iicn pao- 
p‘u, cited above under Kao. 

KAO-^ONG PATENT BY ORDINANCE 
Used to confer titles of honor on officials of the fifth rank and 
above, and others; cf. Chta-ch*ing huUiten 2. 4b: " to extend favor 
and confer titles of honor on officials of the fifth rank and above, 
and hereditary nobility which may be handed down in perpetuity 
(i.e. without ^minution) is (done by) a patent by ordinance.’ 
It must follow a fixed form, according to the rank involved. See 
Ch'ih-ming. 

K'OTJ-KUNG VERBAL DEPOSITION 

Not a technical term, but used to designate material of the type 

indicated, V 2 va voce evidence, Giles SS7S. 

Ex: Shih-liao heun-k’an 8.^81. 

KU-TIEH t!l.m ORDER 

From superior to subordinate officials; cf. Mayers 139 for typical 
situations. 

KUAN-WfiN ggS: ORDER 

From superiors to subordinates; rf. Mayers 140 for typical situa- 
tions; Giles 6368, a passport; no published examples found. 
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KUNG-HAN COMJIUNICATION 

Lit official letters, a %ery general term, for despatches betireen 
independent departments oi government, see Han, cf Fa lu ta- 
tz'u 158 “ Public documents used m commutuca- 

tion between adniinistrati\ e organs which are not subordinate on** 
to another, are called Kung han ” 

KUNG-PIAO TRIBUTARY MEMORIAL 

The memonals submitted to the Emperor together with tribute 
objects from the rulers of the se\en. tributary states adjoining 
China, ^^2 Korea, Lm Ch‘iu, Annam, Nan-chang (or Lao- 
huo on the southern border of Yunnan) , Siam, Sulu, Burma, 
as listed in Kuang hsu hui tien 39 2 

Ex Ku ku7ig yueli^Van (The Palace Monthly) no 5, 

Jan 1930, photograph of a list of tribute from Annam 

KUNG-TAN DEPOSITION 
Same as Kung tz'Q, q \ 

Ex SMi Itao hsun Van 34 246, 250 

KUNG-TZU DEPOSITION 

Not 8 type of document, similar to K‘ou hung, the endence m a 
case, Giles 6572 

Ex S/tth Itao hsun Van 34 232b, recording both questions and 
answers in endence, I-jvu shik-Io, Tao kuang section 68 37a, 
deposition of an official 

KUO-SHU National letter, CREDENTIALS 
A document gi\ en to (the ruler of) a foreign country, m the mne- 
tecnlh century and later, diplomatic credentials 
Ex Shtk-hao ts'ung Van, ch‘u pien 1 sec 2 a letter from the 
Emperor T'ai tsung (1627-43) to the king of Korea, TlVn listen 
ts‘ung-j)tcn 8 12b, Chung ytng Ja vai-chtao tz’u tten 

(Diclionarj of l\ord> and Phrases of Intematioml Law and 
Diplomacj m English and French ^\^th Chmesc Translations) , 
Mmistrj of Foreign Affairs 1925, 152 159 
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LING ^ OUDEU 

A goner'll term, not important as a tjpc of Ch'ing document, a 
modem n'lme for ofRcinl documents used in proclaiming laws, 
appointing and dismissing oflicials, and generally for commands 
to subordinates, cf Fa lu tz'u shu 258 

LING-CHra DECREE 

Issued from the Emperor during the carlj years of the dynastyi 
apparently similar to ordinary ChiU u" 

Ex Shth Itao ts‘ung-j)icn 4, of date 1G41 and later 

LIU-TSAO CIIANG-TSOXJ MEMORIALS 

Lit memorials of the six (i e Boards) officials, another name for 

the Shih shu, q v 

Ex Sink hao ts’ung-pien 4, Sink Itao U'ung h'an, cli'u pien 0, 
summanes of the memorials of vanous of the Six Boards 

LU-SHU COPIED MATERIALS 

Summaries of Hung pen kept at the Six Sections of the Censorate, 
see under Shih shu 

LXJN YIN IMPERIAL UTTERANCES 

Lit silken sounds, i e the Emperor’s ■words, see under Ssii lun 

PAI ^ ORDER 

Erom superior to subordinate officials Maiters 140 
Ex Ch mg aan fan shih Itao 5, photograph of a hng p*ai 

PAI-PIAO ORDER 

From superior to subordinate officials, same as P‘ai, cf Maters 
140 

PAO-HSIAO-TSE REPORT etc 

A common type of Huang ts*e q v 

PEN-CHANG 5^^ MEMORIAL 

General term for T i pen and Tsou ebang considered together 
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FI ^ ENDORSE3MENT, COMMENT 

A word of broad meaning used techmcally with reference to the 
notations made bj an offiaal on a memorial presented to htm In 
general such notations might be either comment or instructions, 
the latter probably couched m admmistxative jargon Notations 
of the latter type, when made by or on behalf of the Emperor, 
correspond m a general way to the notations made by western 
rulers, cabmet immsters, and others, on the back or on the docket 
of a diplomatic document In China the term was also used of the 
reply made by an official to a subordinate, GmEs 9048 gives half 
a dozen such compounds But the typical impenal notations, such 
as the set phrase chih tao hap (Noted) or Lai pu chih tao (Let 
the Board in question be informed) , are mere signals for ad- 
nunislrati\ e action, not comments or rephes, and we ha\ e there 
fore suggested the translabon Endorsement 

PI-HUAG RED ENDORSEMENT (l^t endorsed m red) 
The id of wilting onto a memorial m red mk the Endorsement 
which has been appro\ed by the Emperor, unlike Vermilion 
Endorsements (Chu p*i), a Bed Endorsement was not added by 
tbe Emperor’s own hand, see text section 2 

PIAO-CHANG Tnbulary MEMORIAL 
A memorial to the Emperor, under the Ch'mg often a memonal 
from the ruler of a tnbutary slate, see Kung piao 
Ex Mtng-ch'tng shih Uao 7 641 64, from the king of Korea to 
the Emperor on a \anetj of subjects, ffo^ei ft* po-wu yuan 
pan yuch Van (Semi monthly Publication of the First Museum 
of Hopei) 2 1 (Oct 10, 1931) , photograph of Korean Piao-chang 
of the Ch'ien lung penod 

FIEV )Y SHORT SUPPLEMENTARY 

I It n single sheet or slip of paper, whicli maj be contrasted with 
die in ns m T«ou-cht meaning a folded paper, i e a longer docu 
roent Me nrc m doubt as to the exact implication of this term 
In the phrases Chia p icn Fu p icn and Tsou p len (q \ ) it 
sometimes appears to indicate an additional statement subraillcd 
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to the Emperor along ilh a memonnU but it also denotes a brief 
mcmornl, or ‘‘minute,’ m answer to a Rescript or on a simple 
topic (so also \nth Cli'tng p'icn, n siipplcmcntarj or brief report) 
The problem is complicated by the fact that items headed P'icn 
arc published without any indication ns to whether ihcj did or 
did not ongimllj nccompmj another document 
Ex P len submitted in response to a Rescript, Chang Lu ts*ung 
'pxen 1 12b 2 17a, 7 28b, 8 49a b, ct passim P icn which appear 
as short informal memorials, op cit 7 42b, 44a, 8 58b, 59b, G2a, 
el passim, S/ii/i hao hsun Van 8 277n ct passim prints P'icn of the 
Grand Council (Chun chi ch‘u p'icn) which seem similar to 
western minutes, id 13 471 gives both a memonal and the P icn 
whicli accompanied it The problem descrv es further attention 

PING ^ REPORT, PETITION 

A general term used technically of a document to a superior from 
a minor official or a common citizen 

Ex Ch ing san jan shth Itao 8 272 el passim, Shth hao hsnn Van 
SO 424b 

FING-CHENG REPRESENTATION 
The Trench treaty of ^Vbampoa 1844 art xxxiii provided that 
Trench and Chinese merchants or other non official persons should 
use the form Representation in addressing officials of the other 
country TVe have found no examples of its use 

PING MING KPJ REPRESENTATION 

By the treaty of Nanking 1842 art xi, merchants and others not 
in official positions either Chmese or Bntish, were to address the 
British and Chinese officials respectively, under the term Repre 
sentation The American treaty of Wanghsia 1844 art xxx made 
a similar provision 

PO PEN a 4*. UNENDORSED MEMORIAL 
Lit white memorial as dishnct from Hung pen (red memorial) 
on which an imperial endorsement had been written m red mk 
hence Po pen are memorials (T i pen) which have not been seen 
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by the Emperor, cf Hsu (1) 186, Shan Shih yuan (1) 150 1 For 
further discussion, see under Hung pen 

PU-P£N ^4* MEjMORIAL 

Jlemonals of the T i pen type from the offices of government at 
the capital (pu j uan) , see te^ sec 2, cf Chxa chUng hui txen 
2 6a “ Memonals from the Six Boards and memorials from the 
offices of the \anous departments, palaces, courts, and supenn 
tendencies (in Peking) , after they have been submitted to the 
Six Boards, are in general called Pu pen ” According to Hsu (1) 
186, they were submitted m both Chinese and jManchu versions 

SHANG-YU ntPERIAL EDICT 

A rather general term, used to refer to Edicts (yu) , and sometimes 
also to Rescripts (chih) 

Ex Shih Uao hfun k*an 6 178b 85, six examples beginnmg with 
date and " the Grand Secrelanat has recei\ ed an Imperial Edict *' 
(nei ko feng shang yu ) , op cU 7 2S7, two examples headed 
Shang yu and begmnmg v>ith date and a Rescript has been 
recei\ ed ” (feng chih) 

SHfiN REPORT 

Addressed by subordinates to superior officials, Giles 0816 gives 
half a dozen compounds, the more important of which are gi\en 
below 

Ex Ck'ing san fan skik Uao 3 253 et passim 
SH£N-CH‘£NG STATEMENT 

Bj the trcatj of Nanking 1842 art xi, subordinate Bntish officers 
were to address Chinese high officers m the pro\nnces under the 
term Statement (S’nen-^'^eri) , but t’ne term did not become firmly 
established, and isas superseded bj Chao-hui The American 
treatj of anghsia 1844 art xxx pro^nded that Shen-ch‘en should 
be used inferior officers of either government in addressing 
superior officers of the other The French treaty of IMiaropoa 
1841 art xxxui followed the British definition and called it 
“ expose ” 
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SH£N-CH £NG ^ ^ TO REPORT 
See under Shen 

Ex Hirth no 48, Inspector General of Customs to Tsimgli 
Yamen 1870 

shen-wEn report 

See under Shen, cf Mayers 140 for uses 

SHIH-SHU HISTORICAL MATERIALS 
Copies of the summaries (T‘ieh huang) of endorsed memorials 
Cf Kuang hsu hui tien 69 3b “ All memorials that are received 
back (by the Six Sections of the Censorate) are added to the 
Shih shu and Lu shu (q v ) After Hung-pen have been sent 
for copying, two other copies are taken by the Section (k'o) 
Those presented to the official historians to be recorded are called 
Shih shu, those stored at the Section for compilation are called 
Lu shu Both are proof read and stamped with a seal, the Shih 
shu are sent to the Grand Secretariat, and the Lu shu are kept at 
the Section ” According to Shan Shih yuan (1) 151, the Shih shu 
now preserved m the storehouse of the Grand Secretariat are all 
copies of the T leh huang (Summaries) of Hung pen, not of the 
Hung pen themselves m full Hsu (1) 188 agrees that Shih shu 
are summaries of Hung pen and so form a detailed index to the 
latter, m the Ming period, he adds, Shih shu were called Lm ts*ao 
chang tsou (q v ) and Lu shu were called Lu su 

SSU-LUN laiPERIAL -UTTERANCES 

Lit silken cords cf the Li cht (Book of Rites) SO, TzG i 

(Cou\tieur 2 517) " the pnnee’s ords are like silk threads, 

thej issue forth like cords ” (Giles, s v) A general term for 
Decrees, Proclamations, Ordinances, and Commands emanating 
from the Emperor, cf Chta ch'tng hui iten 2 4a “ The Emperor’s 
words (lun>in) which arc transmitted to the people are called 
Decree (Cluh) , Proclamation or Mandate (Chao) , Ordinance 
(Kao) , or Command (Ch ih) , all are drafted in proper form and 
submillcd to the Lraperor \Mitne\cr there is a great ceremonial 
obser\ nnee to be promulgated to all the oflicials, then the form De* 
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cree (duh tz‘u) is used, whenever there is a great pobtical matter 
to be announced to the mimsters and the people and to be handed 
down as a rule of law, then the Proclamation or Ordinance is used 
All are drafted ahead of bme and submitted to the Emperor, 
to re\ erently await the imperial decision ” 

T‘A-HUANG YELLOW PRINTS 

Printed copies of impenal utterances (Ssu lun) , see also under 
T'eng huang, according to Hsu (I) 185, imperial utterances 
“ which were printed on j ellow paper from wood-cut blocks were 
called Yellow Prmts, such as the Command Edicts (ch‘ih yu) 
which were issued to the officials who had audience with the 
Emperor m the early Ch‘ing period ” 

TANG m ARCHIVE 

Also Tang an and TangtzQ used extensively m com 
pounds designatmg \ arious ardu\ al collections The ramifications 
of the Ch‘ing archives are indicated in the literature cited aboie, 
note 7, no attempt is made to comprehend the subject in this paper 

TANG-PAO PEKING GAZETTE 

Lit courier news, also called Chmg pao, Ti-ch‘ao, Ti pao, etc Not 
a tjTie of document but one of the chief means of dissemmation 
of important documents into the provinces, consisting of copies 
of documents sent from the capital to the high provmcial offiaals 
for their information, sometimes pnnted, and sometimes repnnted 
in the provmces for further circulation, also made up and dis- 
Inbuted bj pri\ate firms The term Peking Gazette thus is a 
generic term, including manj forms, both official and non official 
On T*ajig pao see our article “ On the Transmission of Ch'ir^ 
Documents,” EJAS 4, S5 6 The most thorough account of the 
subject in general is R S Bhittov, The Chinese Periodical Press 
ISOO 19IS, Shanghai 1933, 7-17, which also reproduces facsimiles 
The Peking Gazette is an ideal subject for an extensi\ e monograph 
Ev BniTTON, op cit^ Ch tng son fan shih hao 3 959 et passim, 
Mtng-ch‘tng shth hao 2 116 ct passim ^^e take this occasion to 
present a document not otherwise a\ ailable 
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A memonal of August 5 1842 presented by tbe Governor of Chekiang LiU YOn ko 
and the acting Governor PrtK Shihjun describes the private 

distribution of the Peking Gazette It had been complained that copies were obtained 
and examined regularly by the British who conseqaenlly knew the plans of the empire 
We would humbly observe that the Capital News (clung pao respectfully 

copies the Edicts and Bescripts which are publicly issued from the Emperor every day, 
and it also mserts memorials (tsou-che) from the minulcrs at the capital and in the 
provinces Its original purpose was to acquamt the provincial autbonties in detail 
with the affairs of the empire All matters with which it is concerned can be dealt 
with forthwith for this reason it has not been forbidden But all councils of stale are 
uniformly mserted m it in detail it is essential that it be kept secret (Measures 
would therefore be taken to apprehend the ltaito*a who conveyed it to the English) 
As to the Capital News which your servants read every day, it is copied and 
sent out by the Superintendent of Courier Posts stationed at the capital and relayed 
by the Supermtendent stationed at the provincial capital But we have heard that 
aside from this there are also a Liang hsiang News i e from Liang bsiang 

Hsicn in Shun tien Fu Chihli) and a Chonihou News i c from Cho-chou 

also in Shun t len Fu Chihli) Tbe matters which they publish are comparatively 
more detailed than the Superintendent of the Posts News and their transmiss on is 
also relatively faster We hear that at Liang hsiang and Cho-chou there are men who 
manage this busmess and many of the olEaals and gentry at great expense buy arid 
read these Gazettes Consequently in the affairs of each province there are things of 
which, tbe officials have not yet b^n intonned and which others know ahead of them 
and there are also things which tbe officials do not know and others do know We 
would humbly observe that the transmission of the Capital News to the rebellious 
baibansns surely is the deed of traitorous natives m the other provmces and it is to 
be feaxed that the men who copy and send it for them also are not limited to one 
place CMeasures should therefore be taken first at the capital itself) Document* 
Supplementary to the I wu efcifc-mo Based on the Chun Ckt Ck u Archives Tsmg Hua 
University Library no 1S04 5 [a ms] courtesy of Dr T P Tsianc 

T fiNGi-HUANG BM YELLOW COPIES 

Copies of imperial utterances (Ssu lun) , Giles 10, 884 gives the 
colloquial definition “ yellow notices, in Chinese and Manchu, 
placarded in the street to announce some joyful event such as a 
general pardon, remission of the land tax, etc ”, Hsu (1) 185 gives 
the teclinical explanation , — *’ Proclamations and Ordinances, Com- 
mand Edicts (ch ih yu) , and Palace examination lists [and other 
types of imperial utterances] were all written in black characters 
on yellow paper and were called Yellow Copies or Yellow Procla- 
mations (chao huang) Those which used yellow paper and ver- 
milion characters were called Vennihon Edicts (chu yu) ” See 
T‘a huang 
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TI-CH‘AO PEKING GAZETTE 
See under T'ang pao 

TI-PAO SJil PEKING GAZETTE 
See under T'ang pao 

TI-FEN 3IEMORIAL 

Memomls to the Emperor usually on routine public business and 
submitted through the Grand Secretariat, as contrasted with 
Tsou pen, and Ch‘i pen, q ^ T*! pen as a general type were further 
differentiated, according to tbeir ongm or the treatment they re- 
cen ed, as T‘ung pen or Pu pen. Hung pen or Po pen, and the like 
The e\olulion of the Ti pen is summarized m the text abo\e, sec- 
tion 2 note 10 We summarize below Sban Shih k'uei’s descnption 
of the regulations regarding the size and format of the T‘i pen 
(page references to his sources are inserted where possible) 

The T*i pen of the Ming and Ch'ing penods were not the same 
size The ^Lng Ti pen was generally smaller than the Tsou pen, 
but m the Ch'mg period it was generally larger 
Since the ^Iing Tsou pen was said to be one foot three inches 
from top to bottom (Chinese measurement) , and the T*! pen was 
said to be smaller, the latter must ha^e measured about one foot 
(i e 1-1 English inches) T*! pen of the Ch'ing period measured 
7 9 in (Chinese) vertically and 3 6 in horizontally Tsou-pen 
of the Ch’ing period measured 7 m vertically and 3 4 in hon 
zontally Thus both tjTJcs of documents appear to have been 
smaller in llie Ch'ing than in the hling pcnod On the Ch'ing 
Ti pen, the t‘ong k‘ou (i e the space available for uTiting, ex- 
clusu e of margins at top and bottom) was 5JS inches An edict of 
Aug 17, 1052 (printed in Tvnff hua /«), ordered that all memo 
rials conform to the proper size 

The regulations for vvTiting T'l pen were on the whole the same 
in the Ming and Cb’ing periods “ In both cases, each page had 
SIX columns, and each column Iwcnlv characters But m the Ming 
form there were lwcnl> spaces (in each column), the ordinary 
text was wntlcn m (the lower) eighteen spaces, with the upper 
two spaces for honorarj elevation of characters The Ch'mg form 
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also had twenty spaces, with ordinary text in (the lower) eighteen 
spaces and three spaces for honorary* elevation (i.c. one space 
above the column) , — this was a point of dilTercncc.” It was 
settled in 1G51 {Ta^ch'ing hui~ticn shth-U 1042. 1) that references 
within a memorial to the imperial palaces should be elevated one 
space; to his majesty the Emperor, an imperial Edict, a Rescript, 
or anything imperial, — two spaces; to heaven and earth, the 
ancestral temples, the imperial tombs, temple names of Emperors, 
and Edicts and Rescripts of imperial ancestors, — three spaces, 
hence protruding one space into tl»c upper margin. 

In 1528 it had been settled that the chief ofliccs, brevet titles, 
surnames and ^ven names of o0icials should all be ^v^ittcn in one 
column, with no limit as to the number of characters; and the 
Ching followed this rule. In both cases the official title and 
personal name of the memorialist was followed by the phrase 
reverently presents a T‘i-pSn regarding ” a certain subject tS® 

At the end came the phrase “reverently presented, requesting 
the imperial will “ 

The number of characters which might be written in a T*i-pSn 
was not limited in the Ming period, although the total was required 
to be noted. In 1645, however, the Ch‘ing established the regulation 
that no T i-pen should exceed three hundred characters in length 
{Chia-ch ing Jiui-tien ahih~li 10. 2b line 7) . “ Although for memo- 
rials on criminal cases and on revenue matters it will be difficult 
to adhere to that number of characters, yet it is not permitted 
that they be repetitious and prolix. Take the main ideas of the 
memorial and gather them together in a summary (T'ieh-huang) 
in order to facilitate its being looked over; it should not exceed 
one hundred characters. If the number of characters surpasses 
^e limit, and a great many clauses are inserted, or if the summary 
in comparison with the origiiial memorial is confused and different 
in meaning, the office in question must not seal it up for presenta- 
tion but take it to be an offense against the regulations and con- 
duct an examination and impeachment.” 

^ However, this regulation of 1G45 was not meticulously followed 
m practice, and by 1724 it bad become a dead letter. (Although 
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^Ir SHA^ does not suggest it, one cannot help wondering if the 
Transmission Office was not taking ad\ antage of the technicahty, 
see note 15 aboie) Ckta-ch*tng kut tien skth h 10 4a quotes an 
imperial decision of 1724 which stales " T i pen and Tsou pen 
according to the old regulations, except for cnmmal cases and 
re\ enue matters, w ere not to exceed three hundred characters and 
the summanes were not to exceed one hundred characters, and 
if the number of characters oierflowed the limit, the Tnnsmissjon 
Office was authorized to refuse the memorial and send it back 
But important memorials, such as those deahng with how to pro 
mote prospentj, do an ay with abuse:», encourage the doing of 
good, or punish eiol — properly ought to be quite detailed, which 
mil be of ad% antage to goxemment, if there is a fixed limit to the 
number of characters and it is not allowed to raise many topics, 
the result must be to omit too much or be too brief Hereafter, as 
regards T*! pen and Tsou pen, except those in which there are 
mistakes regarding the proper form or honorary ele\ation (of 
certam characters) , the Transmission Office should not act on its 
own outhont} and refuse and return them because the number of 
chancters or of items dealt with is exeessiie and offends agiinst 
the regulations ” 

E\ Wen hsien Uung-^icn 24 passim, Mtng-ch'tng shxh hao 2 
119,138,171,4 311,7 071, llo petit tvo~wu yuan pan~yiieh K‘an 
(Scnii monthly Publicition of the F--«t Museum of Hopei) no 23 
(Aug 25, 1932) gives a photograph of a Ti pen of 1C35 

n-TSOU ^lEMOniALS 

T*! ptn and T<ou pen considered together as a class 

TIEII Rt OllDEU 

Vddrossed bv superior to subordinate officials, Maykrs 140, no 
examples found 

TIEII-CIlfiNG KFPORT 

A(lclrc«‘!cd b\ subordinate to superior officials, MAaiuis 140, no 
examples found 
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riEII-nUANG SmiMAKY 

Lit yellow sticker, a slip of paper altnched to a memorial (T*!- 
pen) at the end, bearing a summary of the contents to facilitate 
reference, not allowed to exceed one liundrcd characters, cf. 
Shan Shili»k‘uei (1) 185 quoted under l'‘i-pCn above Cf Kuang- 
hsu hui-tien CO 13 “ On a separate sheet of paper there is copied 
a selection of the important statements in the memorial, which is 
pasted on at the end of the memorial and is called a T'lch-huang ”, 
also ChUen lung hui-iieit 81. 14 Shan Shih-yunn (1) 151 states 
that the term was not confined to summaries made for T'l-pcn 
but applied to all ordinary public documents written on jellow 
silk or paper and presented for imperial inspection A form of 
T ieh*huang w as also used by the Board of War, and by usage the 
term was applied to summaries not written on yellow paper. 
Theh huang were eventually bound up to form the Shih-shu, q v. 

T*ING-CHI COtJIlT LETTER 

In general, a secret document sent from the Grand Council to 
provincial officials embodying in its text imperial commands, used 
only on important business Included tw o sub types ( 1 ) TzQ-chi, 
sent to provincial officials of higher rank, and (2) Ch‘uan-yu, sent 
to provincial officials of lower rank, s v 

Cf Chia ch ing kui txen 3 2b “ Either an urgent Edict or a secret 
Edict, which IS not handed down pubhely through the Grand 
Secretariat, is called a Court Letter [It is sealed by the Grand 
Council and given to the Courier’s Office for transmission at a 
certain rate of speed] As to its form, if it goes to a Generalissimo, 
an Imperial Commissioner, a General m chief, an Amban, a Lieut 
General, a Deputy Lieut -General, an Imperial Agent and Com- 
mandant of the Forces, a Governor-General, a Governor, or a 
Literary Chancellor,— it is called a * Despatch (Tzu chi) sent by 
the Grand Council ’ If it goes to a Salt-Controller, a Superin- 
tendent of Customs, or a provincial Judicial or Financial Com- 
missioner,— it IS called a ' Transmitted Edict (Ch‘uan-yu) from 
the Grand Council ’ Both bear the year, month, and day on which 
the ii^enal will was received ” Cf also Shu-yuan chi lueh 
27 3a b The statement m Gjlbs 11, 284 defining T‘mg chi as “ a 
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confidential letter sent directly from the palace to the highest 
provincial officials, Tnth mslnictions for their guidance in ina 
portant matters,” thus refers really to the sub form Tzu-chi 
Ex Tl'en hsien tsung-pien 14, sec 2 9b, Bhih Itao h^n h'an 
3 lOla, 102a, headed T'mg-chi and reading chim du ta-ch*en 
tzu-chi All those printed m id appear to be Tzu 

chi rather than Ch*uan yu, they conclude with the phrase tsim 
chi hsm chhen lai sSh (m obedience to the imperial 

will a letter is sent forward), cf id 5 153b Thus it is apparent 
that the form of T'lng-chi addressed to the higher provincial 
officials (i e Tzu chi) came to stand for T*mg-du as a whole 

TS£ fiO- PATENT 

Used for estabhshing the titles of an Empress, imperial concubme, 
and the hke, of vanous types cf Chta cKing hm tien 2 2a 
Ex Boston hluseum of Fine Arts, loaned from coll of 
Kahomk, 230 88 ** Jade book ” of 1723 

TSO-NONG-CHIH NOMINATI\E COMJIAND 

From the Emperor to higher provmaal offiaals and the dependen 
aes of the empire, see under Chhh yu 

TSOU-CHE JIEMORIAE 

Same as Tsou pen, q ^ 

TSOU HSUO-TSE ^SfiM ACCOUNTS REPORTS 
See under Huang ts‘e 

TSOU P£N AIEAIORIAL 

Also called Tsou-che and Che tsou memonals submitted to the 
Emperor usualb through the Chancerj of Memonals to the Em 
pcror (Tsou Shih Ch u) on important public business or the 
pm ate business of the memonalist and not beanng his ceal of 
office — as contrasted mlh T*! pen q \ For the long battle 
bclnccn the l«o chief fonns of memonal, see text sccUon 2 note 
10 In general the T«ou ptn was a more direct simple nndexpedi 
lious t>*pc of memonal usually more xaluablc hisloncallj but 
unforlunatcb less highb differentiated than Ti pen into sub 
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categories susceptible of study For the procedure followed in 
presenting Tsou pen, see text section 3 

Ex the memorials printed in I-vnt shih-mo throughout consist 
almost entirely of Tsou pen, Shth Itao ts‘ung k'an ch\i~pien 2 
publishes Tsou pen dated from 1632 on. Skill Imo limn k’an 
passim prints several Tsou-pen onginatmg from the Grand 
Council (chun chi ch*u tsou) 

TSOU-P lEN SHORT MEMORIAL MINUTE? 

P len tsou also appears, see under P‘ien Evidently a short memo 
rial or " minute,” usually in response to a Rescript, cf Teng 
C hih ch‘eng 195 

Ex Skill liao ksun k'an 3 99a et sen , Ckank ku ts’ung vien 7 
sec 1 42b 

tung-p£n memorial 

Memorials of the T'l pen type from the higher provincial authon 
ties submitted through the Transmission Office (T'ung ChSng 
Ssu) and the Grand Secretanat Usually submitted only in 
Chinese, a Manchu translation being made at the Grand Secre- 
tariat, cf Hsu (1) 186 Cf Ckta ck'mg kui lien 2 6a “ Memo 
rials from the Generals m Chief, Governors General, Governors, 
provincial Commanders in chief. Brigade Generals, Literary Chan- 
wllors, and Salt Controllers of the various provinces, from the 
Prefects of the Metropolitan Prefecture and of Mukden, and from 
the Five Boards at Mukden, all of which are sent to the Trans- 
mission Office and from the Transmission Office to the Grand 
Secretanat, — are Tung pen ” 

TZO ^ COaiMUNICATION 

Used between officials of equal or approximately equal rank, 
MAV-nns 138. Giles 12, 344. sent to the Grand Council in particu- 
lar from other offices at the capital and in the provinces Used in 
manj compounds see below 

Ex l^cti shxh mo, Tao kuang section G7 48b, from General-in 
Uucf to Governor General, id 08 34a, from Board of Revenue to 
Governor General 
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TZt-CIl£NG COMjMUNICATION 

Addressed from one offici'il or office to another shghtly superior m 
rank, IMayers 139, from an official or office not directly subordi- 
nate, Fa lu ta tz'u shu 875, Giles 12,3-44 states, to submit to 
the consideration of, — used (e g) by an officer while temporarily 
holding a higher appointment than his own, to a high official, 
provided that his personal rank alfous of the u«e of a Tzu in 
correspondence ” 

E\ Shih hao hsun Van 13 472a, from the substantive Shantung 
Governor to the Grand Council in 1832, ^fvig cfitng shih hao 7 
679, from the Board of Ceremony to the Grand Secretariat 

TZC CHI DESPATCH 

Sent from the Grand Council to higher provincial authorities and 
embodying important imperial commands, a form of T‘ing-chi, 

q 

Ey Chang kti ts'ung pten 2, sec 2, on example sent under the 
name of a Grand Secretnrj (i e concurrently a Grand Coun- 
cillor) , Shift hao hsun Van 5 15S 

TZU HHI COJDIUNICATION 

An official despatch between equals, Giles 12, S44 

Ex Shih hao hsun Van 4 110a, draft copy of a cormnumcation 

to Annam, Yimg-cheng period (this seems inconsistent with 

Giles) , I-uat shxh-mo, Tao kuang section 67 48b, from one 

Governor General to another, id , Hsien feng period 42 24^ hne 

7, from an Impenal Commissioner to the American chieftain 

TZH HSIXG 3^=fx COMMUNICATION 

An offiaai despatch between equals, Giles 12, 344 

Ex J wu shih-mo, Tao kuang section 67 7b from Governor 

General to Supennlendent of Customs 

TZU PAO ^ COMMUNICATION 

A report, as from a Minister to the Foreign Office, Giles 12, 344 
Ex Sink hao hsun k an IS 474b reference to a Tzu pao to the 
Shantung Gov emor from the Tengchow Brigade General 
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TZtj-WflN COMMUNICATION 

An official despatch between equals, Giles 12, S44. 

Ex.; iling-chmg shih-liao 8. 701, from the Board of War to the 
Board of Revenue. 

TZU-YB ORDER 

To inferiors, especially from officials to commoners, a general term 
for letters. 

Ex.: Shih’liao hsun-k'an 5. 168-9, three examples from the Chi- 
nese authorities to British merchants in 1822, Wen-hsien is'ung- 
pien 1, photograph of a Tzu-yu from the Yung-cheng Emperor. 

yu-tsotj xm additional memorial 

Not a separate type of document; when one memorialist submits 
more than one memorial at a time, those after the first bear this 
heading,^ sometimes followed by tsai ^ (further) as in the case 
of Fu-p ien, q. v. Edicts are similarly treated (yu-yu) . 

Ex.: I~wu shih-mo passim. 

YtJ Impenal EDICT 

A strong case could be made for translating this term as Instruc 
tion, by analogy to western procedure, but since it is the best 
known and most important of all documents issuing from the 
Emperor, it seems particularly desirable to follow the traditional 
usage. The early British officials like T. F. Wade usually trans- 
lated it Decree; but Dr. H, B Morse and others since then have 
generally used Edict. Being a separate document, an Edict 
usually opens with a summary of a memorial or of previous busi- 
ness, it may be addressed to the Grand Council, or the Grand 
Secretariat, or others, or to no one at all. Discussed in text above, 
section S 

Ytl-CIim Imperial EDICT 

A general term used to refer to Edicts (yu) or Rescripts (chih) 
which have been received. 

Ex.: S/ii/i-liao hmn-k‘an 3. 00b. bended Yu.chih, the text reading 
nci- 'o feng shang-yu (the Grand Secretariat has received an im- 
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penal Edict) , id 103b, headed Yu-cliih, the text reading feng chih 
(a Resenpt has been recei\ ed) 

YtJ-PAO IJIPERIAL SEAL 

Twentj fi\e imperial seals are hsled in the Collected Statutes, 
each \nth a different name and form, cf Chta ch‘vjg hut tten 2 
9a lOb 'M^Tiene\er the Emperor’s words (lun jan) are made 
knoTrn, an imperial seal is requested and used ” The officers of the 
Grand Secretariat ha\e charge of their u^e, together with the 
palace eunuchs, nho ha\e charge of their safe-keeping For each 
occasion when a seal is to be used a memonal must be presented, 
except for the conferring of patents (Kao ming, Cli‘ih ming, and 
Ch‘ih shu) Ch'ten lung hut Uen 2 5b stales that requests for a 
seal are merely presented to the Imperial Household Department 
The subject merits further study, cf W Poens, Beitrage zur 
mandjunschen Bibhographie und Litcratur, Tok>o 19S0, 108 II 
Es Chiao t'ai tten ■pao-p'u (Imperial seals in the Chiao t‘ai 
hall) , giaes photographic reproductions of the twentj fi%e seals 

Yt)-PT W BIPERIAL ENDORSEMENT 
Same as Chu p‘i, q v 
Ex Shth Uao hmn-K'‘an 7 236b 

Yt-TIEH IMPERIAL GENEALOGY 
Lit jade record, the genealogical record of the impenal family, 
GhiES 11,122, cf Ch'ten lung hut tten 1 (the Impenal Clan 
Court) lb 

Ex Wen hsients'ung-jitenZO 22 gi\es a photographic illustration 

WAI FAN PIAO-CHANG TRIBUTARY J.IEMORIAL 
See under Kung piao and Piao-chang memorials submitted to the 
Emperor by the pohtical or rebgious digmtanes of Mongoha, 
Sinkiang, Tibet, etc (wai fan) and of tnbes and feudatories such 
as Turfan, etc , cf Hsn (1) 194 S 
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Malcou^i F. Farley 

Field Museum, Chicago, Illixois 

In the April number of the Bulletin of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts for the year 1908 there appeared the first, but one, gen- 
eral article on Chinese bronze mirrors ever published in America 
and almost the first ever published in any European language/ 
It was written by Okakura Kakuzo the distinguished 

Japanese writer, scholar, and artist who was at that time curator 
of Oriental art in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The article 
was important (and indeed still remains so) from several points 
of view. At the time it aroused interest in the collection of Chinese 
bronze mirrors in the Boston Museum, perhaps the first compre- 
hensive collection of the kind in America. It also called attention 
to a hitherto almost completely ignored and important field of 
Chinese art and arch.aeology. For centuries known and prized 
above almost all other antiquities in China and Japan, Chinese 
ronzes were at the time almost unknown in the IVest, and among 
these, bronze mirrors were the least known. The enthusiasm and 
interest accorded to the magnificent exhibition of Chinese bronzes 
from American collections at the hictropolitan Museum of Art 
m the lall of 10.38 makes it difficult to realize the trutli of such 
a statement. 

In this article, Okakuha briefly indicated the evolution of the 
listing nn<l decoration of bronze mirrors in Chinn from the linn 
dynasty and before, illustrating his account vitli mirrors in the 
JJoston collection. lie set down some of the traditional ideas of 


IWmikH « ^nl In ai.l from the rpurt»« Furnl 
by the AmerWa *hcm the wntrr 5, r,o,t rratrfuJ 

I ^7* «>o«o«rr.i.h «r, Chme«. in any Fnropr.n 

nnln. " .‘7 “Cl..ne,e MeUM.c publul^S in the 

li .'lr.Tl T N" '«>*k 1000 T1.1. -nrlc. .h«h U. never 
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IMalcolm F. Fahley 

Field Museum, CufCACo, IllpiOIs 

In the April number of tlie Bullciin of the Boston Must 
Fine Arts for tlie year 1908 there appeared the first, but on 
eral article on Chinese bronze mirrors ever published in A 
and almost the first ever published In any European Ian 
It was written by Okakuha Kakuzo the distinp 

Japanese writer, scholar, and artist who was at that time c 
of Oriental art in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The 
was important (and indeed still remains so) from several 
of view. At the time it aroused interest in the collection of C 
bronze mirrors in the Boston Museum, perhaps the first c< 
hensive collection of the kind in America. It also called at^ 
to a hitherto almost completely ignored and important 1 
Chinese art and archaeology. For centuries known and 
above almost all other antiquities in China and Japan, C 
bronzes were at the time almost unknown in the West, and 
these, bronze mirrors were the least known. The enthusin" 
interest accorded to the magniBcent exhibition of Chinese 1> 
from American collections at the Metropolitan Aluseum 
in the Fall of 1938 makes it difficult to realize the truth • 
a statement. 

In this article, Okakuha briefly indicated the evolution 
casting and decoration of bronze mirrors in China from tl%( 
dynasty and before, illustrating his account wnth mirrorh 
Boston collection. He set down some of the traditional i * 

* Uiig 8tu<ly has l)ecn maic possible tlirougli a grant-m aid from the rept- 
by the American rhilosophtcal Society to vhom the writer is most gralefut 
'Tlie first general monograph on Chinese mirrors in any European Jangn 
to La>o been Professor Friedridi IIditd’s " Chinese Metallic Mirrors," publisl 
Tlont iinnitefsary Vo/ume, Slechert, K«w York, 1000 This 'nork, which 
been superseded was based almost entirely upon onginnl Chinese literary s 
the collection of bronre mirrors ui the Guimet Museum, Pans It is on «« 
raary of the whole fiehl and contains a valuable bibliography of Chinese w« r 
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the ongin of Chinese mirrors and reproduced as a frontispiece and 
first page of the bulletin a mirror in the Boston collection which 
he designated as pre-Han This was an onginal and daring sug 
gestion since up to that tune no Chinese mirror had ever been 
accepted anywhere, either m Chma, Japan or the West, as being 
earlier than Han 

Indeed, up to that time the so-ealled Huai or Ch‘in style of 
Chmese art had not j et been differentiated That long series of 
articles and monographs treating early Chinese bronzes in gen 
eral and the Huai style in particular had not jet been wntten 
Special interest in this phase of Chinese art began about the year 
1920, and the senes of articles m question was one expression of 
this mterest Archaeology and the appreciation and collectmg of 
ancient bronzes have been a Chinese forte since \ ery early times 
As early as the Sung period Chinese works which have become 
classic were wntten catalogues and studies of the bronzes and 
their mscnptions In all of these works some bronzes were assigned 
to the pre-Han period, to the Chou dynastj and even to the 
Shang In no single Chinese work, however, has any specific 
mirror, so far as I know, ever been assigned to a penod earlier 
than the Han although Chinese tradition assigns the invention 
of Chinese mirrors to a very much earlier date 

In 1920, m Kjoto, there was published a Japanese work on 
Chinese mirrors Kokyo no kenkyu, by Tomioka Kenzo 

a posthumous collection of fourteen essaj s most 
of whicli had appeared prcvaously in various Japanese journals * 
This volume illustrates four mirrors of so-called Huai or Ch'in 
tj*pc and four of transitional type from Iluai stjle to Ilan A1 
tliough this volume was revacned in extenso bj Professor Paul 
pELLioT m TP 20 142 loO, and was hstctl in the Supplement to 
Bibliotheca Stntca 8854 b> Henn ConniEn Pans 1922 it has 
liardlj been noticed in the llest 

Goto Jloniclu in his volume Kanshtf iKyo (Mirrors of Ilan 
Tjtvc Excavated m Japan Tokjo 192G) also 

• Fteven c( tl cv? w«ys 1 sd •pprmd Hir«» of U e fema ti ns l<fl incomplete 
Tl e wl ole Tolume wm pfrpsml for publ c»l on throu h the cflortt of UsirtUBA ^ueji 
and a *on of Tomiosu Kraiu 
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Okaktjra in 1908. It may be fairly said that this Boston mirror 
has become classic. It has been reproduced, discussed, and referred 
to in other studies of Chinese bronzes, Umehara illustrated it in 
his Obei ni oheru Shina kokyo 

(Chinese Mirrors in Europe and America, Tokyo, 1933) pi. 13.® 
A mirror of similar type from the Stoclet Collection in Brussels is 
reproduced and discussed in his Kanizen no kokyo 
(Study of Pre-Han Mirrors, Kyoto, 1935) , plate 39, no. 3, and in 
his Shina~kodo seikwa (Selected Relics of Ancient 

Chinese Bronzes from Collections in Europe and America, 7 vols., 
pt. 2, vol. 2, plate 160, Yamanaka and Co., Osaka, 1933) .® 

It is a sufficiently rare type. For thirty years the Boston speci- 
men was the only one known in America. Recently a second speci- 
men has been e-riiibited in the Fogg Museum at Harvard by Mr. 
Charles B. Hoyt of Cambridge, Massachusetts. At least one speci- 
men of this tjTe is known in Japan, and was illustrated in Goto 
Moriichi’s book, page 759, ill. 603. Mr. R. W. Swaixow’s Ancient 
Chinese Bronze Mirrors (Henri Vetch, Peiping, 1937) illustrates 
a specimen (ill, COl) from the collection of Monsieur Henri Lam- 
bert of Shangluai. This specimen is labelled under the illustration 
as coming from l^oyang and curiously enough it is called “ probably 
Tang.” The mirror is not discussed in the tc.\l or even referred 

* The title of this Japanese vork has been variously rendered into English 

* So far as 1 hare been able to ducorer, the splendid Stoclet mirror of the Boston 
mirror •raf Snt published m the Tolome. Jerg TrSbner, Zum Gedathlnu Er^ 
gtlnuie tuner Utzten chinttuehen tleuen. prepared and published m 1030 by Dr OUo 
KCsiuel (nerlin). pfale page Gj In (he description of the pla(e the mirror decora- 
tion IS spoken of as consisting of ** six Tao Tieh masks'* and the wnter mmarks, 
“ Die Spiegelfortn isl mcincs Ulssens buher unbekannt " The minor is dated 2-1 
century R C In his Seleeltd Rrfier* UMcnAU labelled it " probably Tang Dynast> “ 
Finee the Japanese lest to these two rolumes is eiltemelv short, consisting of only a 
few lines, I brliere that the dating is not disesissed The chtonoloj^. however, is 
basctl upon the aamc aulhor'a C^mete Slirrvrt so Europe end Atnenee. where the Bos- 
ton mirror appears among the types trsasilHmal from pre-Han to I!an, but wuh no 
statement of date In the test, hall a page of discussion is devoted to it (pages W-M) 
asd it U railed a Tang imitation of anesrsl mirrors Such is also his remark regarding 
the Stoclet nnnoe 

My arttde was entirely wnttra before 1 became aware cS Professor IlsiEoaKa's 
cpiaion. for his works have not always been at my disposal I am now most happy to 
have ft in further support of my own 
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illustrates a number of pre Ilan nncl transitional tjpc mirrors, and 
discusses them Koop, m his pioneer volume, Early Chinese 
Ihonzcs (Ernest Bonn, London, 1024), illustrates a mirror of 
uai type m the Eumorfopoulos Collection, hut calls it T'nng 
The West, up to the >car 1920, had definitely not become con 
scions of that bronre style which now goes under the various 
esignations of Huai, Ch'm, Warring States, Eastern Chou, or 
something else, depending upon the country or the preference of 
the writer m question * 

In the January number of the China Journal, 1020, Ur Orvar 
« published a really pioneer and epoch making article, 

Some Early Chinese Bronze Mirrors ” This article and 
Mr Karlbeck’s extensive trav els, study, and collecting activ itics 
are argelj responsible for calling attention to and arousing a more 
general interest m the West m Chinese Bronzes, and particularly 

or irecting attention to Ihispreviouslypractically unnoticedHuai 

s y e Since this time early Chinese bronzes have excited more in 
terest and attracted more attention than any other field of Chinese 
art One needs only to menbon the exceptional exhibition of them 
m Stockholm m September, 1933. on the occasion of the 13th 
international Congress on the History of Art, the great London 
l-xhibition of Chinese Art, from November, 1035. to March, 1936, 
e several Pans expositions in the Cemuschi Museum and at the 
ra^erie and now, perhaps the most unprecedented exposition 
oI Chinese bronzes of them all, the Metropolitan Museum Exposi 
bon dunng October and November 1038 


The Boston mirror was the first Chinese bronze mirror m 
Amenca to be daringly labeUed pre Han and this at a time when 
r as ow no Chinese mirror anywhere m the world had 
been assigned to so early a dale Up to the present this Boston 
““"never, I believe been challenged save by Professor 
h-ive^!^ Other leading experts on Chinese mirrors 

pparently accepted the original dating of it as given by 


,1 conform ty of usace i 

u.„ „uds I .hd, r o> ««.E. . 

See note 6 below 


the matter m my d scussiona m 
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Okakura in 1908. It may be fairly said that this Boston mirror 
has become classic. It has been reproduced, discussed, and referred 
to in other studies of Chinese bron 2 es. Umehara illustrated it in 
his Obeini okeru Shina kokj/o 

(Chinese jMirrors in Europe and America, Tokyo, 1933) pi. 13.® 
A mirror of similar type from the Stoclet Collection in Brussels is 
reproduced and discussed in his Kanizen no kokyo 
(Study of Pre-Han Mirrors, Kj'oto, 1935) , plate 30, no. 3, and in 
his Shina-kodo seikti'a (Selected Relics of Ancient 

Chinese Bronzes from Collections in Europe and America, 7 vols , 
pt. 2, vol. 2, plate ICO, Yamanaka and Co , Osaka, 1933) .* 

It is a sufficiently rare type. For thirty years the Boston speci- 
men was the only one known in America. Recently a second speci- 
men has been exhibited in the Fogg Museum at Harvard by Mr. 
Charles of Cambridge, Massachusetts. At least one speci- 

men of this tj'pe is known in Japan, and was illustrated in Goto 
jroriichi’s book, page 759, ill €03. Mr. R. W. Swau/dw's Ancient 
Chinese 'Bronze Mirrors (Henri Vetch, Peiping, 1937) illustrates 
a specimen (ill. GOl) from the collection of Monsieur Henri Lam- 
bert of Shanghai. This specimen is labelled under the illustration 
os coming from Loyang and curiously enough it is called “ probably 
T'ang.” The mirror is not discussed in the text or e\en referred 

*The tjtle of Ihu Japanese worV hw been vanously Tendered into EoeIuIi 

*So far aa 1 hare beea able to docoier, (he tplendid Stoclr inirror of the Eoaton 
mirror tj^^ eras iirat published in the eolame. 3org Trubner, Zum GrddcAfni* Er> 
fffbnute tnnrr letzten eAmrrwcAm Rrirm, prepared and published in 1050 bj Dr Otto 
KtMiiH, (Ilefljn), plate 40, pafje Oi In the descnplion of the plate the mirror decora- 
tion w ipolcen of u consisting of “an Tao Tteh masks" and the writer remarks 
" Die Spiegelform ist roeinea U usens buher unbekannt " The mirror « dated 2-1 
century B C In his Srfrctrd fJWicr* UsitnAiU labelled it “ probabl> Tang Dynasty " 
iuora* Jjbc JU^nanrse lest to these two volumes is ertiemclv short consisting of onte a 
few linrs. I bclicee that the dating u not dLsesissetl The chronology however is 
based upon the same author's Chinese Sfimrc m Europe and Amerura where the Bos- 
ton mirror appears among (he types traasitsonal from pre-flan to Ifan but with no 
statement of date In the lest, half m page of discnuion u devoted to it (pages 8S-tM) 
anil It b ealle<] a Tang imitation of anctent mtrTors Such is also hu remark regarding 
the Stocixt mirror 

My article was entirely wntten befoiv I became aware of Profrssor UstTBAKa’a 
opinion, for hu work# hare not always been at my dupoia) I am bow bxmI happy to 
hate It In further support of my own 
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to and there is no indication of any kind as to why it is called, 
“ probably T'ang.” ^ I know of no mirror of this type in any other 
European collection. 

Several years ago, while stud3ring the Boston mirror from illus- 
trations, it came to me suddenly, almost as a convdction, that this 
long-accepted pre-Han mirror was not pre-Han at all but was 
T'ang. When I came to America in the summer of 1937 I visited 
Boston and expressly examined the mirror in question, although 
through the glass of the case, since it was unfortunately Saturday 
afternoon and it was impossible to get the keys so as to handle 
the mirror. However, even this incomplete examination was 
sufficient. I was convinced that the imrror was T'ang. I have now 
(June, 1939) examined and handled the Boston hluseum mirror, 
as well as the much fresher and much more recently excavated 
Hoyt mirror on loan at the Fogg Museum. I am convinced that 
they are both T'ang and I should like to present the following 
evidence, and call these mirrors again to the attention of scholars 
and experts in the field. If these mirrors are accepted as T'ang 
then this evidence of a knowledge of the Huai style and a copying 
of it in T'ang times is a discovery of some interest and importance. 

I should like to discuss the various features of casting, the style 
of decoration, and patination in support of my thesis. 

(1) Casfin/;:— Chinese mirrors from the pre-Han period dowm 
through the Sung exhibit a considerable variety of casting tech- 
niques and features peculiar to the various types, dates, and 
localities of their manufacture. When one has become familiar 
with them, especially from the handlingof hundreds and thousands 
of mirrors, one is not likely to mistake the technique of casting of 
a linn, and even less of a pre-ILan mirror, for that of n later period, 
the T*nng for instance. A careful examination of the Boston 
mirror, or of any of the others which I have mentioned of this 
Ij-pc \\ ill, I believe, suggest to any one w ho know s Clunese mirrors 

’Thf of thu IJiAreiatT mimir triuU. ">!inor wjlh modifir.! dnipon 

•rTtJl*, prol«l>ly T‘*ng DytiMljr “ I (Ojrenl ttal Ihw lia* l>rrn frotn 

the iltaitralion of m iimJar mirror in Uucif«mA*a Mvrn Tolnme estolopir. ju't rcfrrrnl 
to. wl*»Tr llw (Wm{il>on u iilrntioAl Thu nouhl riplain the »uerr*tp<l Tnns clalini; 
et Uie l.*MarjrT mirror 
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that it cannot be pre-Han even though it seems to be so in design. 
Decoration aside, the appearance, casting, and general effect of 
the mirror are almost typically T*ang. A special characteristic 
and outstanding feature of all the early mirrors, so far as I know 
them, is their unusual thinness, and for the most part, their great 
refinement of metal. (There are of course some exceptions to this 
last general rule.) This feature of thinness applies almost equally 
to the slightly later transitional Huai to Han types. Not only are 
the early pre-Han mirrors thin and light in weight proportionate 
to their size but they are thin and light in appearance. The later 
Han mirrors and the T'ang mirrors are jtist the opposite. They 
are characterized by heaviness of weight and often, particularly 
with the T‘ang specimens, by heaviness of design as well. The 
reader is asked to examine any series of mirrors or mirror illus- 
trations of these early and transitional types to test these state- 
ments by his own observations. 

(2) Flatness : — A second feature of the Boston mirror type is 
its characteristic flatness. In this respect it is exactly akin to a 
whole series of T‘ang mirrors of similar character. It is quite true 
that many of the Huai style mirrors ore also flat but they are 
totally different from this mirror in casting features, and hardly 
suggest any kinship. The whole series of Tang mirrors, round, 
square, foliate, square with foliate corners, and decorated freely 
w’ith phoenixes, dragons, the toad in the moon, cocks, rosettes, 
flowers, mythical scenes and a variety of other designs, is essen- 
tially like this mirror in most respects except decoration.’’ 

(3) Concentric raised bands and outer rim : — A third and very 
important feature which is distinctly Tang, is the narrow, serai- 
pointed and bevelled outer rim and the two very' similar and 
matching inner concentric circles around the knob. Tliese con- 
centric raised rings (cither single or double) , diriding the mirror 
decoration into separated fields, arc with certain differences a 

’•Cf. the Wlowbg jlluslnitjfm*,— 7S. 74, CC no 1. 65 no. S. 61. CS no 1. 61 
In Umcrara's CAinf/e tit Europe ttitd Amertro; Catalog of on Exhibition of 

ChSnete Bromet o{ the hletropohlan i/uaeun of Art, October *nd Nortmber, rOS8, 
Not. eiS nnd 255. 
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common feature of most of the well known T‘ang Sea Horse Grape 
mirrors In most of these it usually occurs as a single ring but is 
also sometimes double T‘ang nurrors of exactly the same con- 
struction and casting features as the Sea Horse Grape type, but 
perfectly plain without decoration, frequently have these raised 
nngs, either single or double Such mirrors are common in China 
though they occur rather rarely in Western collections because 
they are plain I have a dozen or a score in my collection This 
Boston mirror type combines two features of two related types 
of T ang mirrors, the large, thin, flat character and general casting 
features of the mirrors referred to in the above paragraph, and 
the concentric, raised ring feature of the type ]ust referred to 
This type of outer rim is exactly duplicated in the very unusual 
gold covered T'ang mirror in the Charles B Hoyt Collection, 
illustrated m Umehara’s book (see note 7a) , plate no 61, and 
also exhibited in the Metropolitan exhibition as no S69 Many 
of the T*ang mirrors, silver and gold covered, and inlaid in lacquer, 
are like this mirror with respect to outer rim and general con 
struction A T'ang fiat, fohate mirror with double concentric rings 
IS illustrated in M Goxo’s book Kokyo shuei (Pictorial 

Catalogue of Ancient Bronze Mirrors, Tokyo, July, 1936) , plate 
8, no 4 I have one almost identical with it m my owm collection 
The evolution of bronze mirror casting in Japan shows very clearly 
the influence of Chinese T ang dynasty types and especially of 
the types I have referred to and described above The Japanese 
mirrors with phoemx and floral design continue the feature of the 
inside raised nm as well as the flatness and general construction 
This type and the succeeding or Sung mirrors often hn\ e an outer 
rim almost identical with that nf the Bnstcuo jmjjw This is also 
true of the most charactenstic Sung mirrors in China (S Goto, 
op cit , plates SI to 87) 

I ha\e not o\erlooked the fact that division of the decorated 
area into a senes of concentric zones is a regular feature of many, 
perhaps most, Han mirrors But the manner of the divnsion is 
essentially cliflerenl from that of the mirror under discussion which 
IS not like that of either Ilan or pre Han mirrors * The Him 

Tl rre u a pari a] ncfpl on to this alatfinml in the case of ll e m rrors discussed 
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mirrors are usually decorated freely over a surface area undivided 
except for the central knob and a Bat or lon'-reh'ef ring or band 
immediately around it, the whole being enclosed by the outer rim. 
Exceptions to this general rule occur in the case of some of the 
Huai to Han traxxsitional types where a low, bevelled, concave, 
band-like ring divides the areas to be decorated. These mirrors 
sometimes present a superfidal resemblance to tiie Boston mirror 
type but a careful comparison of the two types reveals that they 
are essentially difierent. 

(4) Central knob or handle: — The knob is one of the most 
distinctive features of the mirrors of pre-Han type. It is impossible 
in an article of this scope to describe in detail all the various types 
of knobs of the Han and pre-Han mirrors but I shall indicate for 
comparative purposes the main ones, (a) Fluted or ridged. The 
most common and distinctive type of knob on Huai Valley mirrors 
and those of Ch'ia tj’pe from Loyang and elsewhere is that which 
consists of a simple metal strap, raised and ridged or fluted. The 
ridges or flutings are one or two in addition to the sides of the 
strap which are often also turned up, thus making in all either 
three or four ridges. Rarely, there are more ridges, (b) Plain 
strap. Sometimes the boss is a perfectly plain raised metal band 
or strap, (c) String loop, la a few exceptional specimens the boss 
is the simplest most rudimentary kind of metal string or loop, 
purely functional, (d) Animal. A last principal tj'pe of boss is 
what may properly be called an animal boss. Around the central 
knob is coiled, as part of the mirror decoration, a characteristic 
Huai dragon. The boss is frequently its raised back. 

(e) Transitional and San knobs: — ^The knobs on certain transi- 
tional or early Han mirrors consist of small frog or toad-like ani- 
mals, of miniature mountains like the hill censers, or pointed bosses 
surrounded by nipple points, seven or eight in number. Tj^pical 

OQ page Cl of Uiu arlide, and Sloslnted in UusnASA’s work Ihm reffrrvd to These 
Hum nurms do hare raised, milled «t sectioned, conwnlxic rings or bands, but the 
bands are low and this and thus unlike those of the Boston mirror Moreorer, 

these bands are cbieSy for omament, aad frequealljr esdusively so, not dirjdtng 
decorated areas (pi tS, 1 and S3, 1) but being the deosralion itself, ure where, as 
u plate 23, 2. 3 (and other similar speeunens) ther separate the animal boss, or 
narrow areas decorated sntb Chinese characters and fish (Uucnau. Pre-ffan ilirron) 
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Han bosses are high, rounded or pointed, — sometimes very broad 
and fiat, as in the late Han and early Six Dynasties types Except 
for the early Han, or transitional type knobs, the knob itself on 
Han mirrors is rarely if ever ornamented, or anything but a 
rounded, more or less pointed, or flat boss of metal 

There are, however, two thmgs distinctive about the knob on 
most Han mirrors and this also applies for the most part to pre 
Han mirrors as well The knob rises fr6k’^'*^«-»«j??hich has the 
effect of bemg superimposed upon the generaf^ound or back 
ground of the mirror This base is almost hke a low platform with 
the knob rising from its center A second thing is the fact that 
while the knob is certainly functional, it is not merely so but in 
almost all Han and pre Han mirrors is very definitely a part of 
the whole mirror design and has been conceived of as such In the 
very earliest of the pre Han mirrors this is not always so The 
knob has the appearance of bemg stuck on, as an afterthought, 
sometimes put there purely for use The gradual evolution in 
construction and design in the early mirrors and the passing of 
the knob from something purely functional and necessary for use 
to its becoming an asset in llie general decorative scheme is im 
portant and interestmg to trace It often serves as a very im 
portant key to the study of casting technique, ns well as to mirror 
chronolog> 

(f) T ang and later type knobs — After the end of the Han 
period the knob gradually declines in importance and becomes 
less and less an inseparable and integral part of the mirror decora 
tion and design Two tjpes of Tang knobs are distmcti\e and 
outstanding The first is the knob usually found on the numerous 
so-called Sea Horse Grape type of mirror which is perhaps the 
most popular and dislincU\e of all the Tang types Much has 
been written about the origin of this tjpe of mirror design but 
the fact IS that it still remains unsatisfnctonlj explained Although 
xnrious elements of it can be trnccil to various sources it seems to 
hn\e sprung prcllj much full blown into Chinese art during the 
T'nng jicriod and to ha\e nchic\c<l its fullest expression on the 
mirror This mirror tjpc tisunll>, or \crj frequently at least, has 
as its knob a small animal \nnousl^ resembling, a seahorse, a 
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squirrel, a frog, a lion, a dog, a badger — as some critic has sug- 
gested — and various other animals. In the finest specimens the 
central animal is an integral part of the whole design, but there 
are many mirrors even of this type in which the animal, whatever 
it be, is more or less studc on. Many others of the Sea-Horse- 
Grape type of imrror have a plain, undecorated, nondescript knob 
of rounded or semi-flat metal. 

The second most distinctive and most common type of decorated 
T'ang knob represents a tortoise with his four feet and tail ex- 
tended, and very commonly swimming in water, sometimes even 
resting on a lotus leaf. Other exceptional T'ang knobs represent 
a lotus leaf rising from a lotus pond, the cassia tree in the Hare- 
in-the-Moon type of mirror in which the knob is formed by the 
swelled and bulging tree trunk, a mountain island surroimded by 
water and lapped by waves — ^probably the Taoist Island of the 
Blest — a variety of floral design knobs, and finally the non- 
descript, often imperfectly formed, metal knob which has no part 
in the general design of the mirror. 

This is the tj*pe of knob which occurs most frequently on the 
large, flat, sometimes square-shaped with foliate comers, often 
entirely foliate-shaped mirrors decorated with dragons, phoenixes, 
cocks, lions, flowers, rosettes, ro>’thical scenes and a variety of 
other deagns. It would seem likely that these mirrors were most 
popular after the middle of the T* ang period and on to the end, 
even extending down into the Sung. They have their continuation, 
beyond question, in Sung styles, some of which are almost literal 
copies wWle others are a natural outgrowth of T*nng styles. 

The knob on this type of mirror, although of the nondescript 
tiTJc which I have njcntioncd above is nevertheless very distinc- 
tive. There is nothing else exactly like it in the whole range of 
Chinese mirrors from the earliest limes down to the end of the 
Tang period. The knob is usually an imperfectly cast and im- 
perfectly rounded lump of metal, oftentimes rallicr flat on the top. 
Tliis flatness is also almost a new feature in mirror knobs. The 
knob has cc.ased to have any part in the decoration of the mirror 
and is purely traditional and functional. It is there for use only, 
ilorcover, it has another distinctive feature. It is often cast in 
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such a way that it seems almost to be partly scooped out of the 
metal base and body of the mirror from which it rises The body 
of the mirror where the knob is attached often has a gouged out 
appearance and is actually sometimes gouged out leaving shallow 
cavities around the base of the knob It is quite true that some 
of the very early mirrors of the pre Han types also have some 
thing of this gouged out appearance and character but even in 
this respect they are perfectly distingmsbable-from the T ang type 
in question The pre Han mirrors of this kind have thin strap like, 
often fluted or ridged loop bands for knobs while the T ang knobs, 
in spite of their imperfect character, show their definite descent 
from the heavy, w ell formed knobs of the Han period The knobs 
on the Boston mirror and the others of this group are of the 
typical gouged out vanety and could hardly be mistaken for 
pre Han 

After the T ang period the mirror knobs become of even less 
importance and dwindle into almost complete insignificance be 
coming except for a few which continue the floral tradition of 
the T ang mere loops of metal more or less heavy and more or 
less thick, almost it would seem, as they happened to come from 
the mold 

(6) PaUnatxon — This is a subject most difficult to treat Pati 
nation is capable of the greatest variations depending upon an 
almost infinite variety of conditions viz — the character of the 
original surfacing the composition of the original metal, the con 
dition of the mirror at the time of burial and the conditions under 
which it has lain buried during the centuries such as the nature 
of the soih the amount of moisture^ the position of the mirror in 
the tomb or coffin, and other conditions In spite of all the possi 
bihties offered by such a combination of \ariables it is neverthe 
less possible for one who has the opportunity of handling large 
numbers of mirrors on the field more or less fresh from excava 
tions, to become familiar with what may be called standard tjpes 
of patination occurring with aery considerable regularity, and 
peculiar to certain mirror types localities and periods These 
patina tjpcs are foirlj easy to recognize but almost impossible to 
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descnbe accurately enough for one to distingmsh who is not 
familiar with them 

I have not had opportunity to examine all the five known 
mirrors (see abo^e, p. 75) of the Boston type. The two in the 
United States I have studied carefully and I will speak of them. 
The Boston mirror would seem to have been out of the ground 
and in circulation for a long time, or it has been extensi vely cleaned, 
perhaps both. The reflecting surface is entirely devoid of patina- 
tion and almost of original surfacing, thus exposing the metal to 
a degree. Both the metal and what remains of the mercury coating 
reveal it as a perfectly typical T'ang mirror of the type I have 
already indicated and discussed. The metal, and coating of mer- 
cury are both typically T'ang.* 

‘Some readers will perfisps obi«cl to use of the words “topically T'anj '* and 
win ask tie following quaslioaa Hoir do we know what mirrors are “ lypwaJlr Tang “? 
tViat IS tie evidesce for suci da»sifical>on aod such datjsg* Are tirre aay dated 
Tasg mirron* It u obviously outside the tcope of this article to go into tie com- 
plicated question of estabbshmg tie datiag of so-called * typical ’’ T’asg mirrars I have 
sol questioned tie datings of wiat we might call the '’established types” of Tang 
airron I have accepted these as pretty generally agreed upon owr a period of per- 
haps twenty years by archaeologists aod specialists on Chinese bronzes The dating 
of some of these now accepted ’Tang types wiQ doubtless, as time goes on, be called 
into question, but we are by no means completely at sea in the matter, as some 
readers may be inclined to unagine 

I should like hnefly to review the foOowing farts (a) Ue know Ilan mirtois both 
from actual dated specimens and from other important archaeological evidence (b) 
SimHarly we know the murors of the Three Kingdoms and the Six Dynasties periods 
from actual dated speamens and from other aicbaeological data, (c) We know the 
mirrois of the Sung and Ming periods from similar dated specimens and as.wuated 
BTcbaeological matenal (d) Thus by the process of comparison and exclusion we can 
fit m the mirrors of Tang type (e) Dut this is not all We have the very important 
and very reliable historical evidence of the Shoso-in mirrors in Nara Japan {Q We 
have the art styles of the Tang penod os evidenced by the sculptures, jades, sHrer- 
iiM? assairwahi to ^rvr jw mo sniforalwn aT w-hal lie iwwae arA'jw 

styles wmdd likely be (g) In 7T SO fiS-IJI Professor Paul Pcluot gives a list of 
dated Chinese mirrors known up to that time The list u largely taken from the 
writings of 1.0 Chen vli and ToaiioK* Kenzo the father of “ muror acieace” 

'The mirrors range in dale from 10 A D down to ISSO A D No mirror of actual Taog 
dale u listed (h) GorO Monichi the first Japanese mirror speaalist to fonsulale a 
eotnprehensive work on Ilan mirrors, in hii great work. Ilan Mirrors Czeotxited m 
Japan, lists actually excavated mintirs along with the other archarologica] matenal 
associated wilh the mirrors in question This formi a document of outstanding un. 
portance (i) Professor Perecval kcTTs. in tia Cateia^nt 0 / (Ke CumotfopotJos CoC- 
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The decorated back of the mirroris like the face. There is hardly 
a trace of patination on it. It has been worn smooth and shiny, 
doubtless from constant handling, shining and wiping, as I have 
seen so many mirrors worn in China. The condition of the knob 
is also full evidence of this wearing process. The cord attached to 
the knob has worn almost half way through the metal knob itself, 
wearing almost equally from both sides. 

The Hoyt mirror in the Fogg Museum has apparently been 
recently excavated. It might very well have come from the ground 
any time within the past five years. I do not know how long it has 
been in the possession of Mr. Hoyt or the dealer from whom he 
secured it. In any case its condition is perfectly typical of that 
of thousands of mirrors that I have seen in China fresh from the 
soil after the outside dirt and accretions had been cleaned away 
from them. The mirror, both face and back, is covered in parts 
with a green rough-surface patination exactly characteristic of 
the same kind of patination so frequently seen on T‘ang mirrors 
and especially those of the Sea-Horse-Grape and the other large 
flat varieties discussed in this article. The original mercury-covered 
surface which shows through the green patina in many places is 
also characteristically T‘ang. I have already mentioned the diffi- 
culty of describing the differences of surfacing and patination be- 
tween mirrors of pre-Han date and T'ang but anyone who will 
examine a series of each and compare the two will readily perceive 

lection of Chmtse Bromu (1929-19S0). rcrers to a Iwl of 62 dated Chinese mirrors 
from 0 A D to 650 A D (rol 2, p 31) (j) Finally, Professor Umehara Sueji has, 

for a number of years, published a senes of artides on Dated Jl/irrors from the Time 
of the //on DynatUei, the Three Kingdom*, and the Six DyruuUe* 

Part five of this senes appeared m February, 1839 
Without going mto the subject mote exhaustively, 1 think that it will appear that 
we base ample evidence for (ormulatuig our ideas as to what " typical Tang mirrors 
ate likely to be The fact tliat thus far there have appeared few if any dated mirrors 
which fall exactly wiUun the accepted chronological limits of the Tang dynasty is, I 
beliexe, easily explained The styles of mirror decoration which developed and flourished 
during the Tang were for the roost part based upon nature, were floral, naturalistic or 
imaginatively naturalistic Such designs bad no place for characters and inscriptions 
which were so common on mirrors of the Ilan ami Six Dynasties periods Thus dated 
mirrors of exactly Tang dale seem hanlls to exul Fi-en the limited and rather rare 
types winch use inscriptions as part of their decoration seem rarely if ever to be dated 
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the difference and will equally realize that the mercury surfacing 
and patination of this mirror are T'ang and not pre-Han. The 
Hoyt mirror is an exceptionally fine specimen and its green pati- 
nation with the mercury, silver-colored surface showing in many 
places makes it a most valuable document, and with the Boston 
SXuseum mirror an almost conclusive argument for a T'ang dating. 

Before discussing in some detail the style of this group of mirrors, 
perhaps the most difficult feature of all and the hardest to under- 
stand, it may be well to give a brief census of the known specimens 
of this rare type.** During the course of fifteen years’ residence in 
China, and the handling of perhaps fifteen or twenty thousand 
mirrors there and in the West I have met only these five specimens. 
I give a brief indication of the dimensions, condition and differences 
of each. 

(1) Boston Maseum specimen. 

Knob — Imperfectly rounded, slightly fiat on top, very consider- 
ably worn from both sides by the cord. 

flawed rings — ^The two raised rings around the central knob are 
smooth, not milled or sectioned. 

Patxnatxon — Almost laddng and smooth on the face of the mirror, 
either from cleaning or long handling and rubbing. Back, frequent 
traces of green patina worn smooth. 

Decoration — As compared with the other mirrors of this typ>e, 
indistinct in its finer details. Jlinule scroll and spiral decoration 
very considerably worn or perhaps original casting not clear. 

Size — ^Dia. 5.5 inches. This is one of the smallest of the five mirrors 
known of this tj^pe. 

Remarks — ^In my opinion this specimen is the most T‘ang-hke of 
the fiv e.** 

•• Two other types «re also we CiiraMu (SOrrfy of Anet^t Mirrort from before 
the IJan Dynatlp, Kyoto, 19S3) illosltales no less than fire tnirrors of the doable 
Tao-t »eh tJT)<i there are others not tUusUated la h« work 1 hare one specimen 
ni>-seU I know of seven specimens of the type. Confucius and Jung Ch‘i-ch*i. and 
there are doubtless others 

** I re^amined the Bwtoa Museum nirror and the Ilpyt mirror to April, 19S3 and 
would add the foIlowtnB ohserrations 

Dwton hluseum (of Fine Arts) mirror {a) Face, smooth surface. saBB^lioti of old 
mercury surface worn off (b) Baek, traces ot red and green patmatun. worn smooth 
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(2) The Hoyt mirror. 

In the Fogg Museum. 

Knob — Imperfectly rounded. Fresh and unworn; unlike the Bos- 
ton Museum specimen in this respect. No signs of wear from a 
cord. Slightly gouged-out effect. 

Patination — ^Face and back covered in parts (about half of the 
total surface) with typical green T“ang-type patination. Patina 
like that of countless T‘ang mirrors which I have seen fresh from 
excavations. 

Raised rings — ^Minutely sectioned or milled at a slight angle to 
the perpendicular, apparently imitating cord effect. Only two of 
the five specimens under discussion have this feature, this one and 
the Stoclbt mirror illustrated in Umehaba's book. 

Decoration — ^In spite of the patination which covers part of it, 
this seems to be the finest of all the mirrors except the Stoclet; 
very clear and detailed, with all the minute scrolls and spirals 
clearly showing where the original mercury surfacing of the mirror 
is evident. 

Size — ^Dia. 10.25 cm, 

Remarks^—'This specimen is distinguished by its freshness. It also 
seems to be heavier in proportion to its size than most of the other 
specimens.** 

(3) Lambert mirror. 

Knob — ^Like that of the Boston specimen but more perfectly 
rounded and cast, and less worn. 

Railed rings — Smooth, as on the Boston and Goto specimens; non- 
scclioned; unmilled. 

l>y clciuiinE wiil rubbing (c) CraeK moM cfiick(?) extending arrow llie entire mirror 
a bale to the Je(l of Uic center, heaTicsl at the lower edge, alight ndge (d) Deti'P* 
of mirror back alio heavily worn 

Iloyt mirror at the Fogg Xlmeom (a) Surface, face and back, iilver-hke mercury 
coaling— lypiraJly T'ang — nhowing through the overlying patination m many places 
(b) Often patina, rather warty in places, on both surfaces of the mirror, front and 
liark (c) Sue, ■mailer than the Ikwlon mirror apparently lighter in build and per- 
l ip* a little thinner (d) Crock running from Iwth iidrs towanl* the central knob, 
but a little to the side of the center It dors not apparently go through the mirror It 
eannot Iw seen on the fare of the mirror, perhaps beeauve of the heaviness of the 
patmallon It may al>o be a mold crack It b difTicult to tell 
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alimiDon-Apparently slight, if any A rather clean specimen 
)ecorat.tm-Fme details, scrolls and spirals stand out clearly but 
pp^ently are not so sharp as on the Hott and the SxocmiT 

na™iTcm This IS the largest of aU the Eve 

Kemurfa— This mirror is from Loyang and is only one of the 
LTof which we know the source (except possibly the mirror in 
the Japanese collection) 

(4) Goto mirror 

Size— describe this mirror from the 

si^Ilnd poorly reproduc^djlus^alio, 

fpe<amen .th details of 

nulled 

(5) „ ,s unique among the specimens 

^"^Twe ifis weU rounded and high and larger than the 
of this type 'Moreover it is co\ ered with a kind 

«-»— Tb. " 

£ “• •' 
hke those of the Horr nuixor , carefullj cleaned or 

Pctiaufioa-The mirror >■- d m any degree 

smoothed down Iny places 

rornhrTLdecorponsmn^-^^^ 

Tnd amrtfom^he Sc^s? tTstudy of all of the fiie mirrors under 
sur\ e> 

Sizc-Dia 0 ■“>>“ be the Enest specimen of 

ficmar).r--This nu , y, ^ic other spoamens except 

this type known “ is lucma-" 
for Its ^penor casUng and condiUon 
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The explanation of the origin of the style and design of the 
Boston mirror type is one of the most difficult problems with re 
gard to it If it IS indeed T‘ang and not pre-Han, how can we 
explain its most unusual decoration, unique among all the mirrors 
of T'ang style and date and apparently quite unrelated to any of 
them? Nor does it seem to bear any relation to any of the styles 
of decoration of that little known intermediary period between 
the Han and the T'ang, namely the Six Dynasties Even now we 
know perhaps less about the styles of this long period than about 
those of almost any other A few mirrors which do not seem to 
fit exactly into the traditional styles of the Han or the T'ang are 
assigned hesitatingly or casually to this Six Dynasties penod 
“When in doubt, say ' Six Dynasties,’” seems to be the motto 
of some Even so, the mirrors in question are assigned to the third 
century penod just after the Han or the sixth century period just 
before the T'ang The brothers Feng M in their famous book 
Chin shih $0 (Researches on Inscnptions on Metal and 
Stone) , published in 1822, assign a number of mirrors to the Six 
Dynasties and it is largely following their lead that later writers, 
Western and Eastern, have done so Of course a limited number 
of dated mirrors actually belongs to this penod and on this 
authority mirrors of similar types have been assigned to it (Cf 
the studies of TJmehaka referred to in note 9 ) 

Let us return to the Boston mirror It is divided into three 
concentric design areas, separated from each other by raised ridges 
a twisted rope design around the knob, outside of this an area of 
equal width decorated with pairs of conventionahzed scrolls, and 
finally a much wider area decorated with six identical pairs of inter- 
twined animals The inner design area consists of elei en equal 
sections of rope, the surface area of each decorated with con 
venlional volutes, triangles, etc , very much the Huai type of 
design The next area consists of twelve identical conventionahzed 
scrolls, in the form of an acute angle with the end rolled up, some 
thing like the letter L partially bent together These twelve figures 
are arranged in inverted pairs, the bases resting, alternately, the 
one on the inner ridge tow ards the knob and the other on the next 
ridge away from the knob The raised surface area of these scrolls 
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IS decorated, alternately, the one with a rope pattern and the other 
with a kind of scale or key pattern The outer, wider, and ma in 
design area is decorated with tweh e identical pairs of animal heads 
with long intertwined necks, each of which spreads out as a kmd 
of base support along the separating ndges A profile view of the 
animal heads is presented and shows for each ammal an identical 
pair of long prominent ears, a perfectly round eye surrounded by 
SIX minute scrolls giving a kind of floral effect On one side of 
the eye there is a prominent bulge for the nose and on the other 
side, one for the neck Below the eye there is a long extended lower 
jaw or chin ending in a scroll The face is \ery mild and domesti 
Gated not at all hke all or most of the Huai dragons and birds 
The profile heads are in pairs exactly facing each other with the 
faces all but touching from the tips of the forward ears to the 
tips of the chms One pair of heads has the chins resting on the 
inside ndge nearest the central knob while the alternate pair is 
upside down and has the chins resting on the outer nm of the 
mirror From behind the ears of each head extends the long thin 
neck which is entwined with the neck of one of the heads of the 
adjacent pair pointed in the opposite direction This neck separates 
at the nm where it comes to rest, and spreads out m opposite 
directions, one arm terminating m a kind of turned up scroll un 
der the chin of the same head from which it originated and the 
other forming half of a conventionalized scroll just abo\e the ears 
of the alternate pair of animals The surface of the raised bands 
composing all this design is decorated with minute whirls, \ olutes, 
triangles, key patterns etc , m Huai style, and is totally unlike 
anj-thing that I know of perlaimng to the T*ang except perhaps 
the decoration on some T ang siUer 

It may be difficult for the reader to follow this analysis on the 
Boston hluseum and the Hoyt mirrors but with it he should be 
able to make out most of the design If he is fortunate enough 
to ha\e available a copy of Umehara’s book he will be able to 
make out the design wathout analj sis 

The \anous elements which haie entered into the make up of 
the design of the Boston mirror type can be traced all the waj 
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from the middle Chou or earher down to the end of the Huai style 
Any student or specialist of Chinese bronzes can readily find them 
for himself by glancing through any comprehensive volume of 
illustrations of Chinese bronzes I choose for reference BMFEA 
6, “ The Eidiibition of Early Chinese Bronzes ” A selection from 
plates 19 to 35 will serve our purpose I give a brief summary 
indication of the plates and numbers where the different elements 
will be found and leave the reader to search them out 

(1) The antmal s head PI 19, and S4, no 5 But the dragons 
on these plates are not the mild, gentle animal found on the mirrors 

(2) The central knob On the Stoclet mirror only this may 
have been suggested by the bosses on the early bells, particularly 
on such a bell as that illustrated on plate 27 On the other hand 
this boss may very well have been a \anation of the bosses on 
such mirrors of T^ang date as those m the Sumitomo Collection 
in Kjoto, as illustrated m the new catalogue of that collection, 
prepared by Professor U^tE^AnA and Hr Kosaku Hamada. with 
an introduction by Dr Torajiro Naito and an epilogue by Baron 
Kichizncmon Sumitomo, and published m Kyoto m 1934, ^^z » 
Senohu setsho 

plates 91 and 92 

(S) Interlaced dragons decorated ^Mth volutes, scrolls, triangles 
and kej paltem The general sljlc and spirit of the Boston Ijpc 
mirror is strongly suggested b> the animal style strap band dec 
oration on the objects on the folloning plates, plate 27, rim of bell, 
SO, no 2 31, no 2, 35, nos 5 and G But note that the decoration 
on these objects is not that of the mirrors These dragons arc ild 
and ferocious, clawctl and perhaps homeil, and not at all the mild, 
gentle animal of the mirrors, and Oie same is true of most of the 
Iliini and pro Ilan dragons, birds and other animals on icsscis as 
well ns on mirrors 

(\) Ttnated rope rfrcorafion Plate 27, bands of twisted rope 
setting o(T design areas Plate 28, bands of rope around decorated 
re»^\rs l’hie32,no 2, decoration around base Plate S3, around 
base niul center of IkkK of \cssc1 Plate 35, no 9, braidial rope 
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mirror type approxunates It most. 

. j Plate 28, base; rather difficult 

(5) these milled ridges could 

to see. Numerous other bronzes nu g specimens in 

be riled. There ore U„mHAHA's wort. Study 

the Sumitomo Catal^e a „ (Memoires 

oltheBrmzesoft ® ,j Kyoto, 1936) the following are 

of the Orient^ toWu , j 

cases m poml. plate 3 , ng 

the body diridmg the decor . Boston mirror 

milled ridges. almo^ide^ca^^^Y.“eparl.g the various 

;Ute 101. Chung, nulled ridges separating design 

on such types as those lUu^ by ^ the, mirrors 

Mirrors, plate 25. ^ 2; ““f «»> ?' ®’^Xok. (See also note 8 of 
in the ^\®^\"f"jftardly nece^^^ to go to the Huai style 
urn oM^Ltio^. It occurs frecuently on bronze 
mirrors of the Sea-Horse-Grape type. 

In poinUng ont *nve the^r^ty briw^^tte 

typical Huai style bronze and^^o^__ nbmlute identity. The 

siou I have not , ^ the Boston Museum mirror 

resemblance is sutoenlly more than thirty 

to have passed as u,o t^led rope pattern, and the 

years. The y="''f^'''fp^Sls. volutes, triangles and key pattern 
overdecoraUon of ™™'' „ . their constituent elements, at 

ore certainly so near o * animal heads and en- 

least. as to be almost j^mtion. I have searched 

Uvined necks in the o ^ mirrors from before the Han 

again and like these heads^ I have 

‘^a^romMm a Uionsand mirrors of the pre-Han and 
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transitional types and again have found nothing like these heads 
The extensive senes of entwined dragons and birds and strap 
ornament of Huai tj'pe presents ample matcnal but the decoration 
of the Boston mirror type is not among them Abo\ e in my refer- 
ences to origins of stjle, I have referred to the general effect of 
the strap dragon decoration on these vessels as suggesting that on 
the Boston mirror type The heads on the latter, however, are 
not Huai even m inspiration Only their treatment is Huai 
I should hke to suggest that the animal represented on the Bos- 
ton mirror is not only T'ang in origin and inspiration but that it 
is not a dragon at all but a hare Such a mirror as the very fine 
one m the Bidw ell Collection (reproduced m Umehara^s Chinese 
Mirrors in Europe and America, Tokyo, 1933, plate 72, no 1) of 
the lunar hare compounding the elixir of immortality may very 
well have suggested the model for the animal heads on the Boston 
mirror A careful examination will, I believe, show how very 
similar they are The hare on the BroavELL mirror is very typical 
of the numerous Tang hares and, it seems to me, is very close 
indeed to the ammal heads under discussion In the first place, 
these animal heads are distinguished by their prominent ears 
These are not as long as hare’s ears are usually represented but 
they are nevertheless very prominent and are flattened out m 
order to fit into the design of the mirror and the narrow decorated 
circular band imposed by the rim and the raised ridge A second 
characteristic feature of the hare, very much in evidence in these 
ammal heads, is the full, rounded, fleshy face and blunt nose This 
feature extends to the under side of the jaw as well This jaw and 
nose depart somewhat from the hare tradition and approximate 
the pre Han dragon type m the scroll effect under the lower jaw 
which IS probably introduced for the sake of harmony with the 
general conventionalized scroll effect of the entire mirror Even so, 
it does not destroy the impression of the rabbit head Finally, 
the eye just opposite the fleshy full part of the nose adds to the 
hare effect 

The group of ammals and birds so frequently associated on 
the Sea Horse Grape mirrors forms perhaps, a more popular class 
of T ang mirror than any other A second and almost equally 
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popular class is that related group with phoenixes, fij’ing horses, 
lions, or kibns freely scattered over the undivided open surface 
of the mirrors, or arranged in single or double pairs To the^e may 
be added other tj^pes Huntmg Scenes, Landscapes, Birds and 
Animals, and the Twelve Zodiacal Animals In all these seven 
well-defined classes of T^ang miixors the hare not infrequently 
occurs and m the first class named abo^e he is supreme "U e may 
thus conclude that the hare was a popular art motive in T‘ang 
times 

I would suggest then that this animal of the mirrors under 
discussion mij be a con\ entionalized representation of the hare, 
rendered by a 'Tang artist in bis mterprelaUon of the spirit and 
stjle of tbe Huai dragons — so-called I ba\e already pointed out 
the possible origin of some of the elements which ha\ e gone mto 
the make up of the design of the Boston mirror But significanllj 
enough the nearest pre-Han parallel to the sU le of the Boston mir 
ror dragons is to be found, not on pre-Han mirrors but on pre-Han 
ceremonial \ essels An important senes of these \ essels showing 
this parallelism has been illustrated m two articles on Chinese 
bronzes m RAA 8, published on the occasion of the Exposition of 
Chinese Bronzes held in Pans at the Orangene These articles are 
“ LTIxposition de bronzes cbinoiscs. Notes inedites de Charles 
Vigvter” (pp 129 145) and “ L«s bronzes de Li yu ” bj George 
Smixs (pp 146 158) I indicate xerj bnefly the resemblance m 
question 

Plate 42, b Coacr of ting. Siren Collection Fi\e conccntnc 
bands of dragons m design areas (annuli) separated bj flatnbbon 
like bands The center is a circular resene These dragons are 
roughlj of the «ame shape as those on the Boston type mirror, but 
each dragon is separate, not mfertwmed mth the one adjacent to 
it, and forms a «ector m its annulus 

Plate 43, a, c Two coNcred ting m the ^\annleck Collection, 
Pans The dragons are similar to the ones just desoabed but 
inlertmncd, mth repeats of the same Cf also plates 4 Ja, 45a, b ” 

“It M Bot Uuit the d/*fon» *>o ibrtr broow rFfrnxinu} ta 

iRofii Ilf llxMf ew l}>f BoeJoo numir f»ll>er th»l tbe mmaner of their Irpjj 

lumt I* rfry • ajiW to lb*l of the fonaee 
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The animals on this series of bronze vessels, and their treatment, 
are by no means identical with the animals on the Boston mirror 
type but they are sufficiently like them to have been their proto- 
type and to have served as their model and inspiration. In this 
most unusual mirror type we have a harmonious combination and 
fusion of T'ang ideas (if we accept the “ hare ” suggestion) with 
a style taken from pre-Han ceremonial vessels, and the whole 
carried out as a T'ang artist would render it, and the mirror cast 
after a T‘ang technique. 
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"Wang Yun wu, Chtmg shan ta tsCu (ten t tzu ch‘ang pxen 

(The Sun Yatsen Dictionaiy A Long Sec- 
tion [therefrom] on the Character I), sponsored by The Sim 
Yal«en Cultural and Educational Institute 12 + 

478 pp , The Commercial Press, Hongkong, Dec 1938, repnnted 
Apr 1939, Mex $5 

Smce the founding of the Chinese Republic m 1912 the Far East 
has been producing lexica o! Chmese to meet the desperate need for 
help m understanding the compounds and literary references with 
which the texts abound In chronological sequence these hooks are 
the following Tz'u yuan (1915, 1931), K Ueda's Doi;iien _t H 
(1917), D Kantso's Jtgen (1923), 

and rs*tJ hat (1938) * Such compilations, while indispensable, 
are still merely handbooks for students It has long been recognized 
that scholars need something far more \ast and fundamental like the 
basic dictionaries m other fields The Oxford Dictionary (A Kew 
English Dictionary on Eistoncal Principles) has caused visions in 
China BonnANcK and Roxn have inspired Tl esteraers with the belief 
that they could begm a work of benefit to their sons or grandsons, if 
not to Ihemsehes Parlicularlj welcome, therefore, is the apj?earance 
of this first >oIume of a monumental dictionarj whose publication 
must proceed, e\ en if American subsidies need to be 'lobcited 
During tlie last twenty jcars The Oxford Dictionary has inspired 
at least two lexical projects m China After a decade of deliberation 
and tome gathering of material, July 1928 saw the opening m Peiping 
of the Chung kuo ta lz‘u tien pien tsuan ch'u 
(Editorial Office of the Chinese Dictionarj.) Vast detailed plans 
were hid and much matenal has been gathered, but the project is 
proceeding too slowly * It is not impossible that from the point of 

’ For h list wid entK*! of d>ct»n»rK* rf llie rentwer s { ocabutane* io tA« 

Ckmrat Texts used ct //armrrf Cnirernly *-6 
* The Iasi Item that I hare aeen from Ihia lamip u ki Chin hai • ta^unff- 

iru Wn-AsurU ^53^, ItK Peiping 1931 pp 77 Inserted at 
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view of dictionary-users, too much energy is being expended in the 
popular education movement for us to expect a large contribution at 
an early date. In fact, it may be questioned at this writing whether 
the whole project is not to be abandoned, for it has lost a tower of 
strength in the death of Cn‘raN Hsuan-t‘ung (cf. IIJAS 4.376, 377) 
and it is my understanding that Li Chin-hsi, another pillar, is no 
longer in the Peking area. 

The second project has advanced more rapidly and has produced 
the volume now being reviewed. The history of The Sun Yatsen 
Dictionari/ is traced in a preface by Mr. Wang Ytin-wu, the man 
responsible for the prosecution of this monumental undertaking. By 
the spring of 1936 some six million cards of materials had been col- 
lected and classified under Mr. Wang’s guidance for the editing of a 
new and much enlarged edition of his Ta tz‘u-tien (July, 1930) . Publi- 
cations scanned for material included 221 Chinese dictionaries and 
encyclopedias, 239 foreign ones, 127 newspapers and magazines, and 
1388 other books. Then The Sun Yatsen Cultural and Educational 
Chinese-Chinese dictionary by contributing Mex. $260,000 in monthly 
Institute offered to cooperate with Mr. Wang to issue an epoch-making 
installments of Mex. $3500. All known words and phrases are to be 
included. The material is classified according to Mr. Wang’s Four- 
comer System,* but there will be indices of reference by the other 
usual systems. The whole will be in 44 thick volumes, of which four 
will be given to indices: in all, there will be 34,000 pages; 50,000,000 
characters; 60,000 characters and 600,000 expressions will be defined.* 
The single characters are printed in all known styles in No. 3 type; 
the phrases in No. 5; the definitions in No. 6.* There are three columns 
per page, the characters and pagination running from left to right, 
while the present volume itself contains 5474 entries. 

A special bureau was opened in April 1936, and for the next sixteen 
months everything proceeded according to schedule. August 1937 
found the present volume one third set up, but in the ensuing hostili- 
ties the matrices for the stereotypes and the types were destroyed. 
After removal to Hongkong the setting and printing was redone with- 


Kuo-ya yun-iung 
idex). 


e en o w a two-page announcement of publications. iTuo-yi 

• I kang I*? ^ author (also 1934, 425 pp. + 20 pp 

pp. 200-231, is interesting for the lustory of this project. 

Cf. DuTvrNDAS, TP 28. 71-77. 

• reminds us of the following statistics: FPong-hai igU-tien lists 40,545 

“ • characten; Chi yun 63,625; Tz'u yuan (3 vols ) lists 60,000 phrases. 

UJAS uses No 6 Chinese characters. 
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out the possibihtj of referring to the ongmal cards which were “ else- 
where” (p 11) In closmg his preface on Nov 26, 1938 at 

Hongkong, Sir Wang is naturally pessimistic and feels that for the 
moment both matenal and human resources are lacking for the con 
tmuance of pubhcation But the mine of information promised by 
the project demands that work contmue Southern China must now 
contain more men than ever capable of contributing to this opus 
magnum, the talent is there It is reasonable to suppose that matenal 
resources are lacking, and, if necessary, subventions should be sought 
in America For her part, Amenca should be ready to contnbute to 
this undertakmg, if asked, because a better knowledge of Eastern 
Asia will be greatly facihtated once this set of books is m our hands 
ilr Wang and The Commercial Press must reaUze that thej have 
friends m this country who appreciate what they are doing 

Too much could not be said to emphasize the value of this 
undertaking, but in this revnew the work must be evaluated as a 
contribution to lexicography Its systematized bulk guarantees such 
contribution, but as a reasoned and clear exposition in semantics it 
leaves everything to be desired 1 hasten to add, however, that this 
criticism, while appropriate from the point of voew of world wide 
lexicographv, is hardly fair to the compilers, who have not had the 
advantage of sound hngutsiic traimng Those Chmese who have 
enjo>ed such training can be counted upon the hngers of one hand, 
and none of them, to the best of my knowledge, helped with this 
enterprise Its value lies m the fact that the compilers have remained 
within their own justlv respected tradition We can criticize the mere 
collection of glosses m the tradition of Yin-chih’s CAiny e^van 

shth tz'xi S prefaced March 17, 1708, but this is our 
best guarantee that most, if not all the material has been included, 
nothing has been ‘ reasoned out ” and put in the discard Let us 
rejoice that so much matenal is provided, from which I think we 
Westerners shall be able to compile a better Chinese English die 
lionarj Some daj , the Chinese Ihemselv es will produce a dictionary 
v\bich our de«cendants will like better but it will not be done bj the 
present generation of scholars Thev simpb arc not prepared to refine 
Mr Mang s ore In fact, it is not until foreign language study of an 
academic and sceminglj non utilitarian tvpe has made deep inroads 
upon the Chinese scholastic cumculum that China will even begin 
to produce a crop of students from whom linguists and philologists 
will be recruited 
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Yet even this may be wishful reasoning. The linguistics and 
philology, of which we in the West arc justly proud, have their roots 
in our Ilebraic-Christian religion. Languages and words have been 
studied here from every angle that the Word of God might be cor- 
rectly rendered into other tongues. Remotely analogous activity, in 
connection with Buddhism, has been only superficial in China; cer- 
tainly no school of linguistics or philology developed from it. Indeed, 
China would seem always to have studied foreign languages purely 
as phraseology. Their interpreters* handbooks merely equate words 
and phrases; they are like a tourist’s phrase-book; there is no grammar, 
no analysis. Probably no people in the world has given so much 
national energy to the study of antiquity and ancient texts, but the 
Chinese have always paraphrased. They have never translated. It 
may be, then, that our sounder, analytical approach to language may 
never take root in China. The writer hopes, however, that in some 
way it will. 

In keeping with the traditional approach, fifty-eight definitions ore 
given for the character i— “ one.” Many of these we should rule out 
entirely. Others, like Nos. 0, 10, and 14 (i^, iKf?, — 
we should certainly combine into one. No. IS (^f»— ought 
certainly to be included under No. 1 (the numeral) . No. 17, illustrat- 
ing the substantival use, is called pronominal. No. 18 is called a 
demonstrative adjective! Thus one might continue. But probably no 
other dictionary will inform us (No. S) that i has been defined ^ 
in the famous phrase — 1^— as well as in a sentence in the 
Kuan tzu. Item 68 is a note reminding us that in the spoken language 
the indefinite article is often represented by the numerary adjunct 
alone, the i being dropped. 

It does the heart good to see references on the same page (179) to 
chapters, stories, or poems in Ching~pen t'ung-su hsiao shuo 

Chin shu, Chu Hsi, Hsi kaiang chi, Hsi yu chi, T'ang shu, 
Mencius, and Chuang ts«.* The whole volume is eloquent witness 
that China now recognizes as her proud heritage the language of the 
common man as well as that of the most abstruse classic or of the 
most subtle poet. Even the gazetteers have been combed for collo- 
quialisms. Everything beginning with ** one ” is included, from classi- 


• The chronological list of 841 works on pp. 6.6 of the preface is both valuable 

and provocaUve. 
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cal or poetical expressions to most complicated mathematical formulae 
and high sounding scientific terms 

The encyclopedic aspect of the undertaking bulks large, but it is 
not mtended for us in the West We shall be mterested merely m the 
Chmese equivalent of the Westera scientific term, not m the long 
explanations and descriptions The necessity of printing the volume 
without the skilled workers of Shanghai has resulted in some errors 
in the orthography of Western languages We shall have little trouble 
in correctmg them, but they are provided pnmanly for the not so well 
prepared Chinese A list of corrigenda will rectify this blemish, how- 
ei er, and an early return to normalcj m the Far East will do much 
to guarantee higher accuracy 

This work constitutes a large item in the long cham of evidence that 
any dictionary we Westerners may prepare cannot be a mere tians 
lation from the Chinese The work needs to be thought out and made 
to conform to our own sound philological tradition Let Jlr Wang's 
monument, howcNcr, continue His results can only be glorious and 
majestic He is preparing a treasure house of information that will be 
drawn upon for generations His work will make refinement easier 
It will provide the indispensable panorama against which others can 
compile special lexica 

Smee the present generation is incompetent, it is with an eye to the 
future that the xeMewer recommends to both Chinese and Westerners 
alike the preparation of special l^ca, for n bich work a sound linguistic 
foundation is indispensable We need special lexica including all the 
words and phrases, with definitions and precise references, m the wnt 
mgs of any one author;’ of any one type of collection like the \anous 
sections of the Ch'ou pan i*tcu shtk~mo (The Complete 

Account of Our Management of Barbarian Affairs) Once there are 
scNcral such lexica at our disposal — ranging of course o\er the Chi 
nesc language as a whole and including manj different specialties— 
wc can begin to plan the preparation of a genuine Chinese-Enghsh 
dictionary on historical principles But this work can be onl> one of 
lose, no J^dl^^du3l or group can attempt to direct it Two or three 
nho of their own accord ha^c undertaken the same project, might 
make publication surer bj pooling the fruits of their indu idual labors 
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No list of suggested items needs be olTcrcd, bcciiuso tljc only ones 
competent for the work arc those who know from long experience in 
the field where the gems lie. A special lexicon is the crowning achieve- 
ment of a lifc-lime; its compilation can never be a tyro’s toy. 



STUDIES m mDOCHINESE PHONOLOGY 
pAin^ K Benedict 

1 Diphthongiz-vtion in Old Chinese 
M uch of the skepticism with whidi the proposed relationship 
between Tibetan and Chine e is newed bj many scholars of the 
present day^ may be credited to the haphazard comparatue 
methods which have been m \ ogue m this field It seems to the 
writer that some degree of clarification might be obtained through 
a dehmitation of certain specific problems to be worked out in 
detail, m conjunction with a dehberate selection of comparative 
material e\ en at the nsk of omitting compansons that may later 
be p^o^ ed to be correct Simon’s pioneer work ’ must be regarded 
as a kind of hoguistic omnibus wherem one must carefully differ 
entiate between the more acceptable and the less acceptable com 
parisons (there can be no sharp line of demarcation) To this 
nucleus must be added fresh comparatue malenol, largely from 
Tibeto Bunnan languages other than Tibetan (scarcely touched 
by Simon) , and the whole must be orgamzed with reference to a 
defimte, isolatable, linguistic generalization The present paper 
maj be regarded as an illustration of this method 

The phonemic system of Old Chinese, which, superfiaallj , offers 
so many contrasts to that of Tibeto Burman, is characterized b\ 
an evtensi\e s^stera of medial diphthongs of the nsing tj-pe 
A similar situation exists m Tibcto-Burman, which shows a 
senes of roots with medial w or j (eqm\ alent to i ) , but the-e 
elements plaj a much less prominent role here Thus medial w 
has almost compleleb disappeared in Tibetan is rather poorlj^ 
reprecented in Kachin and is fully dea eloped onI\ in Burmc c and 

‘Notably by II of faro's# work citeij below in JA 

(loss) (Dollet n enl ipit) on*! bw artirfe L« bneue chmoue " in Coftferenets 

Jt Flint lul Jg Lmfuut ijvf Annfe 1DS5 (19S3) M*sriaio Uies the joslifsble tjcw 
th»t the reUt onsb p has not been Mtisf^rtonJi dcmonslrmted 
•W TbetiselKhinesiscbe WorttletetoBim Ein leisuch JfSOS 31(I0M) 
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some of the Bodo and Kuki-Chin languages.* In certain final com- 
binations, however, the medial diphthong of Old Chinese corre- 
sponds not to a diphthong in Tiheto-Burman but rather to a 
simple medial vowel, and it is to this group of comparisons that 
we shall devote our attention. 

Of the several types of vowel + consonant combinations m 
Tiheto-Burman, the medial -i- type has been selected as offering 
the greatest number of comparisons with Chinese. The medial -i- 
group is fully represented in Tibetan, which has final -ig, -id, -ib 
and the corresponding nasals -in, -in, and -im. Kachin has a 
closely similar system, but with surd rather than sonant finals 
(*-ife, -it, -ip) ; the final -k is regularly dropped, thus Ka. mji 
“ eye,” O. T. mig. Old Burmese has retained the final dental and 
labial combinations {-it, -ip, and -in, -im) , but the final velar 
combinations have undergone a peculiar transformation, the regu- 
lar shifts being -at5<-ifc and -an<.-ig; cf. O.B. ts'ats "joint,” 
O.T. tshigs', O.B. sats "small animal of the tiger genus,” O.T. 
g^ig "tiger”; O.B. hmjats “bamboo sprouts,” O.T. smylg-mOt 
smyug-ma " bamboo,” and O. B. tsan * " to bind,” O. T. hchin-ba 
(P. hciTw); O.B. man "name,” O.T. min. A similar system of 
medial -i- vowels is found in the Thai languages. In marked con- 
trast to this. Old Chinese, as reconstructed by Kari.gken’, quite 
lacks simple medial -i- vowels, and, as the comparisons adduced 
below indicate, has substituted diphthongs of the rising types, viz. 
-iS-, -ia-, -jo-. 

The writer has had the Opportunity of oxamimng the phonetic systems of the 
principal TibetoBurman groups and of becoming acquainted with their historical 
derelopment as traced through eomparaUve studies This work, carried out in collabora- 
tion with Mr Ilobert SiurD?, has been made possible by a W’orks Progress Adauai- 
Btration project (No eCS^S-S-SO, A-16) under the sponsorship of Prof A L Kroebd* 
of the University cf California Ten volumes of a projected total of sixteen have been 
completed to date, and the remaining volumes are m varymg stages of preparation 
These volumes mclude phonetic tables and comparative dictionaries of the principal 
Tibetr^Burmao languages Single typed copies of the completed volumes ere available 
at the University of California Library. Berkeley. Calif., and at the Congressional 
Library, Washington, D C Because of lumtalioas of space it will be impossible to 
give detailed evidence for certain reconstructions and genemliralions made m this 
paper but in all such instances the proper support u at hand and, it is hoped, will be 
made generally available at some tune m the future 
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Correspondences between Old Chinese -i3-, -ia-, and and 
Thai medial -i-, -a*, and mJ- arc pven by Wulff on p. 170 of his 
work on Chinese and Thai,^ and examples are cited on p. 29 and 
pp. 171 ff. Old Chinese medial -p- regularly corresponds to Thai 
medial -i-, and Old Chinese medial to Thai -a- and {less often) 
-e-, while Old Chinese -ia- corresponds both to Thai -i- and -S- 
as well as to the medial diphthong -ie-. The material is too scanty 
to permit of any detailed conclusions, though some dependable 
comparisons arc included. The first of these equations (Old 
Chinese -p-^Thai -1-) is alleslcd by two certain comparisons: 
“f* zhp “ ten ” (K. 87G) , Thai *«p, and Ks Ihm “ bend down 
over, look down on; to control, govern; \'isit an inferior; approach, 
near, on the point of ” (IC. 738) , TIwi *nm " near, near the shore; 
border, edge; to border, hem.” A similar uncertainty as to the 
exact values of the medial vowels involved obtains in the Chinese 
and Tibetan comparisons given below*, in w'hich Old Chinese -fS-, 
-ia«, and all stand for Tibetan medial -i-. It may be that an 
original quantitative distinction in the medial vowel is reflected 
in Old Chinese, but until more accurate information is obtained 
on vowel length in Tibeto-Burman languages (no such distinction 
is made in the two literary languages of the group, Tibetan and 
Burmese) this supposition roust remain without support. 

The comparisons between Chinese and Tibetan will be arranged 
under three headings, according as the Old Chinese diphthong 
involved is -15-, -la-, or -ja.* 

O. Ch. -ie-, -ie-"T. B. -I-: * 

1. 0. Ch W tisk (tik) ** bright, dear, evident; bull’s eye of a 
target, aim " (860) . O. T. sdig (a) -pa, P. bsdigs “ to show, pomt 

*K WciJF, ChinesBch und Ta>, Sprwhveigfeidiende TJnUisuclmngen, Det Kgl 
Dayifkff ViderukaberM StUKab^ Butomk filologvke hltdiddatr SO S, KpbenhsTD, 
1034 

•Hie Old Chinese forms are ated fioni EAtmCRCV, sad the Kaklcrev Biunher placed 
vllhin parentheses after the neanuig The Cantonese forms, showing the simple medial 
vowels, are placed within parentheses immediately after the Old Chinese forms The 
following abbreviations are empltoied 1 C (Indo-Chinese), T B (Tibeto-Burman), 

O Ch (Old Chinese), C (Cantonese), M (Mandarin) , O T (Old Tibetan), C T 
(Central Tibetan). W T (4Yest Tibetan). O B (Old Burmese), Ka (Eaehia) 

*0 Ch medial -il and le-, thou^ distinct eJezoeats, are here treated together for 
the sake of convenience 
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out; (C. T.) to aim,” hsdig («) -sa ** the place that is aimed at, aim, 
butt; goal.” 

2. 0. Ch. ® tick (tik) “ a drop, to drop, drip ” (987). O. T. 
gtig (s) -pa “ to fall in drops, to drop, drip,” btig-'pa, P. htigs to 
drop, let fall in drops,” /it/n'g-pa, P. hthigs “ to drop, fall in drops, 
drop from,” hthig^a, P. htigs “ to cause to fall in drops, to instill, 
ihigs-'pa “ a drop.” 

3. O. Ch. iStiefc (tik) “ root, stem, base, origin ” (987). C. T. 
sdig “ foundation.” 

4. O. Ch. tp tsiet (tsit) < *tsiek (phonetic is tshk) “ knots or 
joints of bamboo; section, division ” (1048) . O. T. tshigs “ mem- 
ber between two joints, joint, division.” 

5. O. Ch. ^ kiet (kit) “ to lie, a knot ” (S25) . Ka. kjit to 
gird, girdle, as with a girdle; securely (said of tying) gjit “ to 
tie, bind.” 

6. O. Ch. Het (knt) “ auspicious, lucky; good ” (325) . 0. T. 
akyid-^a ” to be happy, happiness.” 

7. 0. Ch. IS t'sifit < *tiet {t'snt) " axe; iron-block ” (1227) . 

O.T. frid “ anvil” (in Sdimidt) . _ 

8. 0. Ch. ta'iet (ts'it) ” to cut, cut off, carve, mince ' 
(1055) . O.B. tsit “ to split into four parts; to divide into several 
parts or pieces.” Ka. < *iHt ** to split, strip, as bamboo splits 
used for tying.” 

9. O. Ch. ^ miet (jmV) ” be without, not exist; nothing, not 
(622) , M miat (mit) “ extinguish, destroy ” (621) . Ka. tsi~viit 
“ extinguish .” ' 

10. O. Ch. H miet (no C. reading) “to squint, bad sight’ 
(622) . O. B. hmit “ to shut (the eye) ; to wink with the eye.” 

11. 0. Ch. d‘tep({»p) “ chatter; noise ” (225) . O.T. Idib-pa 
“ not clear, not intelligible,” W.T, ka-dib " stammering; stutter- 
ing,” O.T. Idib-ldib “ silly talk, tittle-tattle.” 

12. 0. Ch. ^ d'iep {tip) “ battlements; parapet ” (225) . O. B. 
t'tp “ top, summit.” 

’ Ka (only m the Aasamese dialect recorded by Needham) is the repre- 

sentative of a widespread T B root "wilt “to cxlinBuish " (Nung ii-rntt, Lushei fi-»ni<r 
Garo fci-mif, Abor Min miO which seems to be lacking both m Tibetan and Burmese, 
ef O T med-pa “ not to exist.” which Lacter and other scholars have derived from 
sna yod or mt-yod (“not exist”) 
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IS. O. Cli. T tleng {ting, tcng) “ a nail; ri^d, strong, robust ” 
(009), 5^ dfieng {ting, tcng) ‘'establish, fix, settle; firra, stable, 
certain” (1,000),^ d’tcng (t*ing) *' stalk, staff: straight, rigid ” 
(1003) , ^ d'kng {t'ing) “ stalk; small beam ” (1003) . ICa. dig 
“ to be straight, rectilinear,” kin-dig " stable ” (poetic designation 
for the earth; also pronounced gin-dlg ) , k'in-dig “ long piece of 
wood, a pole, or the like, used as a prop ” {k'in is a preformative) , 
tig “ to be firm, immovable.” 

14. O. Ch. Iff iieng (<m<y, feng) " top of the head; summit ” 
(999). Ka. ‘pug-dig “zenith, top,” Nung pug-dig “summit” 
{pug is a preformative) ,* 

15. 0. Cb. tleng (ting) “ sacrificial tripod.” 0. T. iij% “ a 
small cup of brass used esp. in sacrificing.” * 

IG. O. Ch. W ts'icng {ts‘ing, tskng) “ green, blue, azure ” 
(1085) . Ka. tsig “ grass, weeds, herbage; grassy, green,” ka-tsig 
“ to be fresh, green, raw, unnpe and unprepared, os fruit or food.” 
Nung tn^-Ug < “ green, blue (of color) Perhaps also 0. T. 

rfsu;a-m;ijl “ meadow ” {rtsvM “ grass ”) , and gsiii-Tna " pasture- 
ground, meadow.” “ 

17. 0. Ch. DS sieng (sing, seng) “ raw meat; strong-smelling, 
rancid ” (804) . Ka. sig “ smell, scent, odor, as of fresh, raw, or 
unprepared food.” ** 

18. O Ch. d'icn < *d'ieng (phonetic is d'ieng) (tin) “ indigo ” 
(1000). O. T. TTitV?/ “ indigo ” (Csoma) ; znountam-blue; indigo- 
colour, sky-blue, azure.” Nung o-Vig " green (unripe, uncooked) .” 

* Cf abo 0 T *teS “ upper part, lop, surface,” as m SiMOH, No IIS 

* Tibetss tin is perhaps a relativel/ zcceal Joaa-word Iiom Cbisese 

’“The ylnafj/lic Dieiionary cites O'ting by mistale, the correct form ts'teng is given 
in KarlgrE's’s dictionary of Chinese dialects (p 803), and cf Simon, cit supra, note 
lU to p J7l 

The semantic parallelteta in this root is stnkm^ The Chinese character 13 con- 
ventionally, and perhaps correctfy regaided as signifying “colour of vegetation,” and 
the Chinese use of the word m the meaning “youth” b paralleled by the Kacbin nij- 
tsitj “jTjuth” Sisrov (cit supra. No 114) compares the O Ch word with 0 T 
fjan “green.” but the latter seems to belong in a distinct group along with Rong 
(Lepcha) tjaif “dark” Ka tiap ”b)aA” 

'* The Kachin word may be a Thai loan irord, cf Shan iir/ “ to be pleasant to the 
taste, savory. luscious from the presence of fat or oil, to have a strong odor whether 
fragrant or oSensive” In any event, the Shan word must be regarded as a cognate 
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19. 0. Ch. ^ 'pien (pnn) ** visitor, guest; treat as a guest ” 
(786) . 0. T. byin “ pomp, splendor, magnificence (e. g. of kings) 

20. 0. Ch. b'icn (pnn) ” knee-cap, knee-pan, knee, leg ” 
(786) . 0. T. byin~pa “ calf of the leg.” 

21. O. Ch. ^ sien («n) “advance, in front, before; precede” 
(797) . 0. T. bshin " face, countenance ” « “ the part before ”) . 

22. 0. Ch. ^ sien (son) “ bitter, acrid ” (802) . O. T. mchin- 
pa, ICanauri Sin, O. B. a-san < *sin, Ka. sin, Nung p'a-stn “ liver ” 
< “ the bitter part.” 

23. 0. Ch. S dzien {tsun) “ empty, exhaust; use to the ut- 
most; use up, finish ” (1080) . 0-T. zin-pa (prob. the perfect of 
an extinct present tense form *dzin; cf. ain-pa, hdzin-pa “ to 
seize ”) “ to draw near to an end, to be at an end, to be finished, 
exhausted, consumed.” 

24. 0. Ch. ^ kiem<.*kliem (kim) " join, put together, unite 
in one ” (374) . 0. T. sgrim-pa, P. bsgnms “ to hold fast, force or 
twist together.” Ka. k’rim, grim “ to act in unison.” 

0. Ch. -ia--T.B. -i-: 

25. 0. Ch. ^ t's{ak <.*t'iak {fSik, t'sek) “roast meat, broil, 

grill, to heat” (117), (t'i't) “strong fire, blaze, 

burn; to heat, cook; iUutmne.” O. T. htshig-pa, P. tshig “ to burn, 
destroy by fire; to be glowing.” 

26. O. Ch. ^ t'siak < *t'iak (t^sik, t'sek) “ single bird; of a pair, 
single, alone, single piece ” (1265) . O. T. geig {chig in compound 
numbers) “ one,” geig-ka “ single, only.” O. B. tats < *tig “ one.’ 

27. O. Ch. M ts’ie < *ts'ieg (ts'J) “ a thorn ” (1097) , t^'ie 

< *tsHeg, also read ts'iak {ts't, ts'ik) “ thorn; to pierce, stab; criti- 
cize, blame, punish ” (1097), 5K (.ts'i) “ to criticize, 

blame; to ridicule” (1097). O.T. tshig-pa “anger, indignation, 
vexation, provocation,” rdzig-rd^g “ to address harshly, fly at.” 

For the semantics, cf P K Bcncdict, Semantic Differentiation in Indo-Chinese, 
UlAS 4 (1030) 213 229, p 225 The theory of diphthongization m Old Chinese is 
suggested on p 228 of this article 

“ Simon, cit supra. No S3, compares the O Ch word with O T U'er “ thorn,” 
hut the senes adduced m support of supposed O T final -r = 0 Cb final -g 
e<iualion is most unconTmcing 
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28. 0. Ch. fS k'idng {hing^ keng) ** light, not heavy; slight, 
easy; irivolous; to slight” (391). O.T- hgyin-ha "to look about 
haughtily, look down upon, slight; (of things) to despise, con- 
temn, neglect.” 

29. O. Ch. M Hang (ling) "neck; collar” (558). O. B. Ian 
K.*lig " the. neck,” ** 

80. 0. Ch. wan (sin) " fresh; new, 6ne, clean ” (799). O.T. 
ggin-g}a, ggin-po " good, fine.” 

31. O. Ch. 'B nian (no C. reading) " soft, elastic ” (668) . O. T. 
snyin-po (in Csoma) , W. T. nyin-te, adjectival forms of the root 
snyi-ba, snyi-bo, snyi-mo “ soft, smooth; tender, delicate.” 

32. O. Ch. ^ tarn < *giam (tm) “ village gate; hamlet ” (147) . 
0. T. khyinii O. B. im < *k'jiin “ house.” 

33. O. Ch. Vidm < *tiam (t'Mm) " moisten, soak, imbibe ” 
(1162) , cT'iam < *d'i<>m{f3'vm) " immerge, sink ” (270) . O. T. 
atim-po, P. bstim3 " to enter, penetrate, pervade, be absorbed in,” 
thin^pa, ktkim-pa, gtim~pa, sttm’pa " to disappear by being im- 
bibed, absorbed, to evaporate (of fluids) 

84. O. Ch, ^ i^iam (Uxm) " soak, tinge, go through ” (116S) , 
perhaps related to the root under No. 33. O.B. tstm’ "to tran- 
sude, ooze through, whether out of or into.” 

35. O.Ch. ^ siflm {U'tm) "thin silk thread, fine, delicate, 
small ” (1075) . O. T. zim-bu " fine, thin, slender,” zim-zim “fine^ 
hair-shaped, capillary.” 0, B. sim " to be disproportionately small, 
diminutive.” 

36. O. Ch. ^ liavt < *kl{am (Jim) " sickle ” (S74) . Sikkim 
dialect of Tibetan grim-Ue " scissors.” 

87. 0. Ch. ^ liam < *kUam (ftwi) “ comer; square, honest, in- 
corrupt ” (374) . O. T. grims " quadrangular, regular, harmom’- 
ous ” (in lexicons) . 

O.Ch.-i3--T.B. -i-: 

88. O. Ch. 1^ -tafc (jik) " press down, restrain ” (5). O.T. 
gyig (s) ~pa " to be hindered ” (in Csoma) • 

“ The O B derivaljon, which » sllcigeUier icgulM. u supported by Abor 
" neck,” from the Abor-Mm croup in North Assam 
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39. O. Ch. 'ft tsHop (ts'np) ** to whisper in the car ” (1057) . 
O.T. gib-pa, P. gibs “to speak in a low voice, whisper” (also 
gub-pa, gubs ) . 

40. O. Ch. ts'iop (ts'np) “ tn'ist, join ” (1057) , is*tpp 
(ts'jjp) “ repair, put in order ” (1057) , ^ft dzipp {ts'np) “ bring 
together; harmony, arrange ” (1057) , Ift dzipp [ts‘np) “ to gather ” 
(1057) . 0. B. tsip "to be set or placed close together.” Ka. tsjip 
“ to be arranged, put in proper order,” sa-tsjip “ arrange, set in 
order.” 

41. O. Ch. tp" (s»p) “ pick up, collect; arrange ” (71), per- 
haps related to the root under No. 40. O. T. gshibs-pa “ to put or 
lay in order,” ggib{s)-pa, bgib{s)-pa “ to range, compare.” 

42. O.Ch. «‘3p (sTjp) “ damp, moist ” (150). O.T. sih-pa 
“ to evaporate, soak in, be imbibed (of liquids) 

43. O. Ch. ^ kipm < *klhm {knm) “ forbid; restrain, prevent, 
stop” (555). O.T. k^rims “right; custom, duty, usage; rule, 
commandment.” 

44. O. Ch. ^ lipm < *pli9m (lorn) “ government granary ” 
(564) , IS lism < *pli3tn {Inm) “ grain allowance from public 
granaries, stipend,” pism < *plipm (p»m) “ to receive from 
superiors” (554). O.T, /tbnm-pa, P. 6nm(s) “ to distribute, deal 
out, hand out (sweet-meats, flowers, poems) .” 

45. O. Ch. ^ ts'fam (no C. reading)" to sweep ” (1081). O.B. 
dm “ to strike with a motion toward one’s self.” Nung sim ‘ to 
sweep.” 

46. O. Ch. S ts‘i37n {ts'vm) “ to sleep ” (1081). O.T. gzim- 
pa “ to fall asleep, sleep.” ** 

The above group of comparisons, though sufficient to demon- 
strate the validity of our general thesis, is in no sense complete. 
The material has been confined to Tibetan and the Burmic group, 

** WouENBEN (Concerning the Variation of I^nal Consonants m the Word Families 
ot Tibetan, Kachm, and Chinese, JRA8, 1937, 635-635, No 34) derives O T. k'nmi 
from tlie toot represented by ts;nm.pa “to hdd fast, force or twist together” (vide 
supra. No 34) 

*’Cf Benedict, cit supra, 835-336, that the Burmese word is related is attested 
by Maru (an archaic Burmuh speedh) “to sweep" 

*• Cf BeifEDiCT. cit supra. 335-336 For the affneate initial m O Ch , cf Dhimal 
(film “ to sleep ” 
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which includes Burmese, Kachin, and Nung,^* but promising com- 
pansons from other Tibelo Burman groups are not lacking, thus, 
O Ch ^ ngtsng {jmg, M mng, ytng) “ freeze, con^al, coagu 
late” (205),Vayu (m the West Central Himalayish group) mg, 
neg “ congeal ” (m a foot note, Hodgson, the recorder, describes 
medial -i and e- as interchangeable) , O Ch tsm (tom) “ to 
drink ” (891) , Lushei (m the Kukish group) tn < *im “ to drink ” 
(cf Lushei m " house,” O B tm, O T khyt7n) , O Ch # ham 
< *hh3m (loTu) “ forest, gro\ e ” (555) , Garo (m the Bansh group) 
hof £in77i " forest ” (bol " tree ’ ) (cf No 43) Secondlj , compari- 
sons m\ oI\ ing doubtful reconstructions ha\ e been eschewed, thus, 
O Ch ^teen (<«in) “ hazel nut tree ” (10S2),O T eld" hazel 
nut ” (m ScHxrror) (with the final n, d alternation) , 0 tong 
(jtng) " falcon, eagle, hawk, late ” (287) , O T skyin-^er “ eagle, 
%TiUure” (with loss of initial hy^ m O Cb ) Despite these restne 
tions, the number of good compansons is considerable, and the 
general hypothesis of diphthongization in Old Chinese is afforded 
reasonablj secure support More precise reconstructions must 
await improied phonetic records of a number of Tibeto Burman 
groups 

Unfortunatelj for the advocates of simphcist Ibeones m com 
parative linguistics, it must not be assumed that all O Ch forms 
in medial le-, i5 , and lo ha\e been derived from, or are con 
nected with, T B roots in medial i At least two alternate possi 
bihties exist here The first of these im ol\ es T B roots m medial 
-e Both Tibetan and Kachm ba\e a number of roots in medial 
-e- (in Burmese, medial e appears to have been replaced bi 
medial i at an carlj stage), and a similar medial tvTie appears 
elsewhere, as m Lushei (m the Kukish group) The phonetic 
picture as a whole walh regard to this medial is far from clear, 
but it seems that a medial \owe! approximating -e must be in 
eluded in anj scheme of reconstruction for arcliaic Tibcto-Burman 
O Ch lacks simple medial -e- as well as simple medial i , and 

tern Butojc" ulroiiacrd bjr Siura who eraploj-» W in a foaievlut 
widei' trMe The Tolatnes on Ptimtuli Lc^oufa K»ch«n *a<3 Nuog prrpamJ by ®rtA»T» 
And Ihe writer Ampli demonstmte ihe ckwe A^aty of tl>e^ tbrre linpialie groups 
Nunf beinj of a soinewhal Iran* lionAl nAliire 
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has a corresponding set of diphthongs identical to that in the 
above group of comparisons. The following comparisons may be 
drawn up in this connection. 

47. 0. Ch. d'iep {tip) “ butterfly ” (225) . Ka. lu-tep “ but- 
terfly ” (only in the Assamese dialect recorded by Needham) . 

48. 0. Ch. ^ he£ (liit) “ to fear, terror ” (532) . O. T. bred-pa 
“ to be frightened, afraid, in fear.” 

49. 0. Ch. ^ riei («fc) “ thoroughly know, perfectly under- 
stand ” (782) . 0 T. qes-pa < *Qeds “ to know, apprehend, 

understand.” 

50. 0. Ch. shm {snm) " heart; sentiment, will, thought 
(801) . 0. T. sem, sems ** soul, mind, spirit,” sem (s) -pa, P. sems 
“ to think, meditate, muse, ponder.” 

51. O. Ch. ^ ts'iang (ts'ing) “ limpid, pure, bright, clean; to 
cleanse ” (1085) , dzHang {tsing) ” clean, pure, chaste; to 
cleanse ” (1199) . O, T. seh-po, bsen-po “ clean, white; thin, airy* 
transparent,” \V. T. sifi-po “ thin, clear,” sin^sifl “ thin, limpid (of 
fluids) 

The two preceding sets of equations, involving medial -i- and 
-e- roots in Tibeto-Burman, are only to be expected in view of 
the absence of these medial elements in Old Chinese. The second 
of the alternate possibilities mentioned above presents a puzzling 
problem, however, since here the comparisons are between O. Ch. 
roots in medial diphthongs and T.B. roots in medial -a-, and 
yet 0. Ch. itself possesses two types of medial -a-, viz. -a- and 
-a-. This type of relationship is illustrated by the folIo^\^^g 
comparisons. 

52. 0. Ch ^ t’siak < *t'ytk {t'sik) *‘ to weave ” (1223) . 0. T. 

** This type of reconstnielian for O T final -s, advocated by Sniov and ’Wolte-vdcn, 
agrees very well with conclusions drawn by the wnter on tbe basis of comparative 
Tibcto-Burman studies, for a good analysis, see tbe article by Woltendev cited above 
This reconstruction makes possible the companson O Cb ^ (pot) ''pen- 

cil, pen, writing brush, to write; a stroke in wnling" (1S2I), O T. Abri fxi, P bnf 
<*6ruli "to draw, write,’ which CU into the senes iDuslrated by Nos l-2t (com- 
pnruon first made by Wolfenden, see the discussion in Benedict, cit supm. p 220) 
•‘SiiiON (cil supra. No 182) compares O Ch U'tdny rather with O T. gfsan-ba 
“ to be dear, pure, cleanneM, punly," connected with san-fx], P (b)»«ni *' to remove 
(dirt, etc ) , to cleanse ” 
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P. ht.gs “to weave.- ihag^ “rope, cord.” thag. 

[ctl Ale {sik) ‘-to breathe, take breath” (780). 
afc, a-^afc “ breath, life. »» O.T. ayad, 

K J- “to pile on, dupUcate, repeat; to 

O.Ch. S: dtep to p _ O.T.Iiab.pa, 

(992) , tfl d'iep (tip) P together,” Itab-ma 

abs “ to fold or 8“*^ P- .< jo again, to repeat." 

Id, crease, plait, I* ’ -iher to add to; to repeat, to do 

one upon another, ogam fingers " (070) , 

. O.Ch.&n.kp(«.p)' topneh.mp-^ 

lap (nip) soueered between two.” Imap “to 

. nap “ to be P'"'^''®*' a blacksmith’s tongs, 

b, squeeze, compress be __ ^ ^^aat (524) . 

r O.Ch. * lisp ' 

< •tiap “ to row, h-^P __ P 2 ) . O. B. jag " a fly-’ ” 
iO. O. Ch. *5 ianP 0'"?) .. 'n , 370 ) , « ram < *S am 

;i. O. Ch. Sa iam < T. rggal-tshua. Igyam-th^a 

am) “ saU,braclnsh (148) • O. 9^^ ., g 

r Zamatog) ’’ a Ka. jam " a speaes of frmt- 

“ gunpowder, saltpel • a loan-word) . 

It” (Ka. also has jam ^..P think; to study, remcm- 

CS. 0. Ch. "^Tn’Tl^gam-pa “ to think, suppose imagine; 

"■• ‘ir •mriecr.n®’’ npam (s) “ aoul. mind; thought (resp.) . 
.ought, mind, feclm„, .... „ „so.n.= wn» 1» 0 Cl.. 

SaSigiliSs’iS^r'^ 

Itnvrd CfOM ^ $o\iK«. 
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If these comparisons be allowed, we must postulate a very short, 
probably pre palatahzed, vowel of the -a vanety for archaic 
Tibeto Burman It v ill be noted that pre palatalization plays a 
prominent role m the above group of comparisons A few traces 
of doublet forms with short (front) vowels can be pointed out 


Thus, m connection vnth No 55 (“ fold ”) compare O T sdeb fa, 
P bsdebs “ to min gle, mix, to ]om, umte, combine, Ideb-pa to 
bend round or back, to turn round, to double doivn,” lteb~fa 
“ to turn down, to turn in,” tJiebs “ senes, order, succession 


< “ put together ” ?) , htheb “ overplus, extra, supernumerary 
« “ added ” ?) , and Ka t*ep ** to be close to,” dzo-t‘ef “ to bnng 
close together ” ‘’® The root *rap “ to stand ” (No 57) has a 
restricted distribution in Tibeto Burman, appeanng only in East 
Himalajnsh, Nung, and Bunmsh Loloish, Bahing, in the East 
Hnnalayish group, has rap ” to stand,” but elsewhere in this group 
the i\ord is recorded cither as rep or np, and Nung has np rather 
than the anticipated rap or rap Finally, the Thai cognate to the 
root under No 52 (*t‘a{; ” to weave ”) has a short medial a ow el 
(Siamese t'ak, more precisely t'aK, “ to plait ”) Note also that 
0 T scm(s)-pa,P sems “ to think ” (No 50 supra) has another 
perfect form bsams from nhicli are dca eloped bsam pa “ thought 
and bsam “ thought, thinking ” 

In the abo\c sets of comparisons O Ch medial diphthongs arc 
equated i\ith T B simple medial \oi\els, but it must not be for- 
gotten that in some instances these diphthongs may be original 
rather than secondarj It is dillicult to find material m support 
of this, but the following two comparisons seem unobjectionable 
03 O Ch -liu pwn (pin) ” sign board, tablet, flat, low ” (733) , 
R ften (pm) “tablet” (733), p'liin (p‘m) “ writing tablet, 
hook leaf, cssaj , book ” (733), fi* p'icn (p*m) “ a board, tablet, 
slip slice, leaf, sliccl, card, chip, fragment ” (735) O B pjati 
< •pjrn “ to be reiluced to a lc\el, bj some modifications of the 
surface, or hj licing so close and thick ns to fill up all mtcrsliccs 
a boird, plank a flat surface” Kn bjrn " to lie flat and wide, 


*'lu%},ri (in ll,^ KulwMh iT*»up) ftfp “lo W1 up” mu*l b*" irf^rr*'! lo tbw ro“l 
bill riBTt rrUtM*,* p of lb*" in ttab Im nol y»t lirrn wofknl ®ul Tbe ibort 
mr-l,*] },(n,rTvr !• cl »icn Wre 
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ji'unp'jcn ‘"board, plnnK ” {p'un “tree"), Iny-hjen “n slab” 
(bij; “ stone '*), ‘ to be spread out and thus flat ” 

C-1 0 Ch PK iniC7i (»»n) “to close tlic cj cs, sleep” (G29) 
O B < *w;e«* ‘ to be slcepj, to sleep, to be weak, ex- 

hausted, dejecte<l ” Ka mjen “ to pass, fall ofT, ns into sleep or 
a swoon, to gnduallj lose consciousness ” 

In sumnnr) , the 0 Ch mcdnl diphthongs -iC (and -le ) , 1 1 -, 
nnd -10 max be either original or secondary, if secondary, tlicy 
ina\ be referred to 'i B (and Thai) roots m medial i or, less 
commonlj , in medial c or medial a- Since 0 Ch lacks simple 
medial 1 and e , it is onlj natural that diphthongs should haxe 
been substituted for them As regards the equation mth T B 
medial a-, it is probable that a special Ij’pc of short, perhaps pre 
palatalized, a x o\\ cl must be reconstructed, inasmuch as O Ch 
Ins both medial a nnd -‘i More exact equations should not bo 
attempted until more accurate information Ins been obtained on 
the quantitatiic distinctions in mednl xoircls in n number of 
T B languages The present paper has attempted merelj tonar 
row dowTi the range of possibilities, m opposition to tho protean 
transformations of tho Simon scheme Other tj’pes of equations 
are not necessarily excluded, but most of them can exen non be 
regarded as highly improbable Thus, 0 Ch H mmh ” eye ” 
(044) has long been identified nilb O T vug ‘eje, but the two 
forms cannot be regarded as directly cognate The final com 
binalion luk m 0 Ch has probabl> been secondarily developed 
from final uk under the influence of a mednl palatalizing element, 
cf O Ch ^ liuk * SIX (603), O T drug, where the mednl r- 
has palatalized the folioviang xowel T B *mxg should regularly 
give *miefc or the like in O Ch , and hence, if one must find a 
direct cognate in O Ch, he might point to ft mick (vitk) ‘to 
seek, look for ' (368) or some other form of that type The 
common sense argument that mtg and miuK must be directly re 
lated may be discounted, since even within Tibeto Burman an 
important linguistic group namelj Burrmsh Loloish has a root 
for eye ” (mjak.) that cannot possibly be compared directly 
with O T and general T B mtg Furthermore Gyarung an 
aberrant language of the Bhotish (Tibetan) group has ie mnak. 
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“ eye,” which likewise is not referable to the general T. B. root but 
may be a direct cognate of the Burmish-Loloish root. That *vng, 
*miuh, and *mjak may constitute an archaic I. C. word-family is 
a point that should not concern us at the present level of com- 
parative Indo-Chinese linguistics. Satisfactory results in this field 
can be achieved only through a conscious process of selection and 
organization of discrete facts, and it is hoped that the present 
paper may serve as an introduction to this general method of 
attack. 

2. TinETO-BuRMAN Final -n and -l 
The task of reconstructing archaic Tibeto-Burman has not yet 
reached the stage at which a complete picture of the phonemic 
system can be given, yet a few incontrovertible conclusions can be 
drawn with regard to certain features of that system. Included in 
the list of definitely establisbable features is the presence of both 
final -r and -1 along with a full set of final stops and nasals. These 
final liquid phonemes occur in Tibetan itself and it scarcely would 
be necessary to oSer any extensive proof of their original nature 
were it not for the fact that Wolfenden, the leading Tibeto- 
Burman scholar of the past decade, has proposed to regard them 
as secondary. In a recent arUcle‘ Wolfenden has shown that 
Kachin, one of the better preserved languages of the Tibeto- 
Burman family, has a single final -n category of words correspond- 
ing to the final -n, -r, and -1 categories of Tibetan, whence he 
reaches the bizarre conclusion that Tibetan has undergone an 
“ expansion ” of the dental series and that the simple phonetic 
scheme of Kachin is ori^nal rather than secondary. In this con- 
nection he points to the -n, -1 alternation in Manipuri, an aberrant 
Kukish (Kuki-Chin) language, and to the -n, -1 and -r, -1 alter- 
nations in the Barish (Bodo) group Similarly, in his general work 
on Tibeto-Burman morphology * Wolfenden frequently refers to 
the same alternations, and even wntes of the ” replacement of 
final rj or n by 1 ” in Garo, one of the Barish group, indicating that 

* S N WouTNBEN, Concerning tlie Variation of Final Consonants m the Word 
Families of Tibetan, Kachin, and Chinese, /RAS 1937 C25 655. esp pp 617 fi 

* WoLixmiEN, Outltnet of Tibeto-Burman Lmguntic Morphology, London, 1929, note 
S to p 113, note 1 to p 120, the citation is from p 120 
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he regarded Garo final 1 as secondary Even m Tibetan itself 
there are traces of an alternation of this type, but the matenal 
cited m this connection is exceedingly meagre The most often 
cited example is &nl and snn “ silk, worm/' but the first form is 
not well attested, a more promising illustration is furmshed by 
hrison-^a “ to stri\ e, aim at, exert one's self, exertion,” rtsol ha 
“to endeavour, take pains, gi\e diligence, zeal, endeavour, exer 
tion ” 

It IS unfortunate that Wolfendew should ha\e selected for 
especial examination the \ery language (Kachm) m which final 
r and 1 hav e been shifted to n He was aware of this equation, 
and presented several examples of each shift The writer has com 
piled a list of about thirty of each, cf O T dgur, rgtir, sgur 
" crooked,” Ka kun “ beat, cuned ’ , O T skar ma “ star,” Ka 
59 gan, 0 T gsal ba " bright, dear/' Ka san “ clear, pure ’ , 0 T 
hbral ba, P brol “ to be separated from,” kphral ba, P phral " to 
separate,” Ka ran “ to be separated, h ran “ to place or put 
apart” The correct equation, however, is Ka n<TB r, 1 (as 
nell as -n) rather than the scheme favored by Woltenhen, viz 
T B n (and d, for the full dental senes) , Ka n, 0 T and 
other T B groups n, r, and 1 (through expansion of the senes) 
The reasoning here is of an elementary order, viz if an original 
final n senes had independently been expanded in Tibetan and 
otlier T B groups the resulting final r and 1 senes should not be 
directly comparable and any cross references found there would 
have to be credited to coincidence, whereas if all three senes (final 
n, r, and 1) were original numerous direct cross references should 
be presented That the second of these alternatives is the correct 
one will be made clear by the matenal arranged below 

In general, T B final x and 1 have undergone the Jollmving 
treatment 

Tibetan both finals well preserved in the classical language 
and in the archaic western dialects, but often dropped in the 
phoneticallj degenerate central dialects 

Ilimnlajish both finals preserved m most groups 

Burmic both finals generally preserved in Nung but with a 
slight tendency tovsard replacement bj n as well ns toward 
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mutual alternation; uniform replacement by -n in Kacliin, as dis- 
cussed above; both finals regularly dropped in Burmese and 
Burmish-Loloish, but perhaps in exceptional instances replaced 
by -n. 

Kukish (Kuki-Chin) ; both finals well preserved in the Central 
and Old Kuki speeches; both often dropped or replaced by -n else- 
where; alternation wdlh -n in Mcithei (Manipuri) . 

Mikir: final -r preserved, but final -1 dropped or replaced by -i 
(exceptionally by -r) within the last century. 

Barisli (Bodo) ; in Garo final -r is replaced by -1 and final -1 
is retained; the -1 < -r shift appears to have been relatively recent, 
and final -r still appears in some groups, notably in Dimasa. 

Eastern Na^sh: both finals retaining in Moshang Naga, but 
in other languages of this group replacement by final -n is the 
general rule. 

It is not feasible to give detailed evidence in support of all the 
above generalizations, since our primary concern here is the estab- 
lishment of final -r and -1 as original T. B. features, hence we 
shall confine oar attention to those groups in which these elements 
are relatively well preserved. The examples listed below have 
been drawn from the following groups*. Tibetan, Kanauri (m the 
West Himalayish group) , Magari (a rather isolated Himalayish 
speech) , Bahing (East Himalayish) , Nung (Burmic) , Lushei 
(Kukish) , Mikir (affiliations mainly Kukish) , Garo (with num- 
erous references to Dimasa and other Barish languages) , and 
Moshang (E. Naga) .* 

Tibeto-Burman final -r: 

1. O. T. kar-skyin “loan (when respectfully requested) 
(skyin-po “ a loan “) , X.u. har “ to secure or demand on certain 
conditions or by restraint.” 

* The following abbreviations are employed T B (Tibelo-Burman) , O T. (Old 
Tibetan), O B (Old Burmese), Ka (Kftchin), Kn (Kanauri), Mg (Magari), Bah 
(Bahing). Lu (Lushei), Mk (hlikm), Msh (Moshang Naga) The Das notation is 
used for Old Tibetan, hut elsewhere a phonetic notation is employed The standard 
sources have been used, the Nung forms are cited from J T O Barkard, A Ilandbook 
o/ the Raicang Dialect oj the Ntmg Language, Rangoon, 1034, and the Moshang forms 
from F J Needham, A Collection of a Few Motkang Naga Words, Shillong. 1807 
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2. O.T. shar-ma “star.” Kn. skar, id., but other W.Him. 
groups have har. Cf. Abor-Miri ts-kar, id. 

3. O. T. gar “ a dance.” Lu. kdr “ to step, pace, stride.” 

4. O. T. gar-ba “ strong/* gar-bu ** solid (not hoUovr) /* gar-mo 
“ thick (e. g. soup) Lu. k*ar “ to congeal on the surface, crust 
over, be frozen over,” 

5. Nung garr “ to abandon.” Garo gal “ abandon, desert, di- 
vorce ” (in combination only) ; cf . Dimasa gar “ to abandon, de- 
sert, divorce, forego, leave, resign, omit," Bodo ^ar “to loose, 
let go.” 

6. Lu. kar " a kind of trap which releases a spear or pointed 
bamboo.” Mk. kar “ arrow.” Cf. Kacbari (in the Barish group) 
k'dr “ arrow.” 

7. Lu. far “to stick on a pole, to make or set up a landmark, 
to hang up,” jMk. far “ to impale.” 

8. O.T, bdar-ha, rdar-ba “to rub, file, polish, grind, whet,” 
bdar-rdo “ whet-stone, hone." Kn. dar-zo “ grindstone." * 

0. O.T. dpor-6a. P. dpar “to dictate ” (in literal sense) . Mk. 
p'ar “ to order, instruct " (derived meaning) . 

10. O.T. ipoT-ha, sjjar-6a» P. spar “ to lift up ” (a sceptre, a 
hatchet, etc.) . Lu. p‘ar “ to spread out or hold out (the arms) , 
straighten (the arm) , lift or hold up (the arm) .” 

11. Kn. par “ to dig (« bole) .” Jlk. p'ar “ gouge,” perhaps 
also p'ar “ to part the hair." 

12. Bah. bar “ to grow, be high, increase, cause to grow ” 
(with suffixes) . Mk. par “ pass, cross, enlarge, extend, expand,” 
also “ very, verj' much.” Cf. Abor-Miri par “ multiply, increase, 
grow.” 

IS. W.T. p'ar “interest (of money), exchange, agio”; cf. 
Gyarung (an aberrant Eastern language in the Tibetan group) 
tn-p'ar “ to be for sale (barter).” Kn. 6e-pnr “ trade.” Garo p'af 
<*p‘a»‘“sell.”* Cf. Kong (Lcpcha) par “to buy.” 

14. O.T. hbj/or-ba, hbyar-ba “ to sUck to, adhere; to be pre- 
pared; to agree,” sbgor-ba, P. sbyar “ to affix, attach, fasten, slick, 

* Bm Kn i/g-dir " file ” w • TibeUn l«ui-»or»! (O T 

*Tbr «filiatton ot th« Garo u donbirnl. iinc« tlie compantire aatma] indi- 
catca ratker that th« Baruh root had aa onpnal Enal d 
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to put on, put together, join; to compile, compose (n book) , to 
prepare, adjust, make agree.” Lu. jt'iar “ to plot, conspire, plan, 
also “ to knit, plait, to be entangled ” < ” to be joined. * 

15. 0. T. hbar-ba " to bum, catch fire, be ignited, blaze,” sbor- 
ba, P. sbar “ to light, kindle, inflame.” lOi. bor ” to burn (wood) 
(intr.) , par, id. (tr.) . Nung la'arr ” to kindle, burn, set^fire^to, 
consume in burning, roast, bake in ashes.*’ Mk. p er < *p dr to 
toast, parch.” Garo ladl < *todr” fire.” * Msh. varr < *«’arr fire. 
Cf. Miri par ” to light (as a fire) , ignite.” 

10. O.T. hbar-ba ”to open, begin to bloom, blossom.” Kn. 
p'ar ” burst, tear ” < “ burst open.” Lu. par ” a flower, blossom, 
to bloom, blossom,” par’ “ to open (as a flower) p nr to op^ 
(the hand, flower, etc.) , to spread out or open out (as cloth, 
etc.) ." Mk. par ” petal,” ai;-p*«r " catkin, inflorescence, head o^^ 
flower, flower.” Garo bubal ‘‘ flower”; cf. Bodo bi-har flower, 
Dimasa bar-guru ” to blossom.” 

17. 0. T. hphar ” board,” in compounds, e. g. sgo-hphar ” board 
or leaf of a door”<‘‘a flat and thin surface.” Lu. var <*'war 
" (as bamboo) , to be tliin.” Msh. a-uar < *'U>ar ” thin (not 
thick) 

18. Bah. tSwdr “ to cut with a knife by one blow.” Mk. wor 
< *tswar ” to cut, chop.” 

19. Bah. tjjar “to shine.” Msh. rog-Mrr “ sun ”< heaven- 
shining” (roT; “ sky ”) . Garo sal < *«or “ sun.” 

• On the semantic side, cf O Ch ^ " weave, braid, plait; to group, classify, 

compile, register ” . , , 

’ The development of this toot in the meaning “ fire,” as seen in E Naga ( 
Narasangia, Bampara van, Chang icon) and Battsh, is found also in Lachin 
and the so^ialled Luish group (vide G A Gmebso'?, Kadu and its Relatives, BSO - 
(1921) 39.42) In the last named group the earlier languages (now extinct) , ^ 
and Sengmai, have *1 where the later Kadu has -n, cf Andro 'wal, Kadu lean 
and Sengmai sel, Andro ten, Kadu t'ev ** iron," connected with No. 65 infra ® 
distribution of the word for “ fire " is striking in view of the fact that elsew^re m 
T B the regular root represented by O T me, O B mi’ " fire ” prevails, the Ka ^ m 
cognate to this root is found m tnjt-^rap " hgbtmog ” (p'rap “ to flash ' ) , and mji tan 
tu “ firefly ” The root for “ sun " (No 19) shons a similar distribution, with Kachm 
dian “ sun ” Chairel, a small independent language of the Luish type, now extinct, 
has sol “stm” as well as p'al fire” (-l<-r), hence Chairel t'tr “iron (No 
infra) must be reckoned a Kukisb loan-word 
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20 Balti (W T dialect) tshar ma “ old ”, cf O T tshar 
“ time ” Lu tar < *sar “ old (m age) , to become old ” sar 

old, ancestor, grown up, adult, headman, mamed person ” 

21 O T kckar ba, P car ** to nse, appear, become visible (of 
the sun) , to shme,” car " east " Kii sar “ to lift, bear, cany,” 
sar h “ to nse ” Nung nam sarr “ sunnse ” {nam “ sun ”) , nam 
sarr Va “ east ” {L'a “ side ”) 

22 O T gsar ba, gsar pa ** new, fresh ”, cf TV T car-pa 
“yoking man” Nung au sarr " new ” Lu i‘ar < *sar ” new, to 
be new ” Garo gi tal < *sar “ new, fresh,” dal dal “ fresh ” 

23 O T sar ” name of a flower ' (m Csoma) , ge sar “ pis- 
til ” (m Schmidt) iSIg sar " bud, flower, plant ” 

24 O T nar skad “ the roaring (of hons, etc),” flcr nar-po 
** hoarse, husky, wheezmg ” Lu Anar ” to snore ” IMk tT 7 -j 7 ar“to 
snore ” Cf Abor-Min ptm gar ** to snore ” {jum ” sleep ”) 

25 0 T nar (TV T ngar) “ fore or front side, forepart ” 
Mg ^er, njcr < *tj jar "face, mouth ”, cf Vayu i/arw "face ” Lu 
knar ” nose ” Mk ig nar " elephant ” < “ the snouted animal ” * 

20 O T har-pa " stalk (of plants) ” Mk nar ” straw ” 

27 O T bsnar ba " to extend m length, lengthen, puU out 
(TV T ) , to draw or drag after, trad,” connected with nar-ma 
" continuous, without mtemiplion,” nar-mo, nar nar-po “ oblong,” 
snar-po " long, oblong ” Nung nar " to pause, wait, detain ” 

28 O T mar " butter ” Kn mar " ghi (clarified butler) ” 

29 0 T gjar ba " to borrow, hire, lend ” Bah rfzjar to lend, 
borrow ” 

SO O T Act "round, circular,” sAor“ circle,” stor 6a P bskor 
" to surround, encircle," hkhor “ circle, circumference,” hkhor ba 
" to go round m a circle ” Bab Vor " fence ” < “ an encirclement ” 
Lu kor " the layers or rmga in the stems of plantains and similar 
trees,” kor-og " to be hollow, a hollow,’ k'or “ to double up (as a 
leaf), curl up, doubled up or turned over at the edge, dog-eared, 
curled up ’ 

SOa TV T kor " a hollow m the ground, a pit not ^c^J deep,” 
suppo«edl> the same as 0 T kor cited abov e Lu / or " a small 


*Cf Ihe SansUiI penphraii* "hamjiiose’* for •‘el^tant" 
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valley, ravine,” h’tiar " a hole, cavity.” Garo a-kol “ hole, cave 
cf. Bodo ha-kor “ hole,” Dimasa hd-k‘or “ a cave, pit, mine, 
excavation ” (a, hd ” earth ”) .* 

31. ^Y.T. /igor-ba” to tarry,linger, loiter.” Kn. “ late.” 

32. O.T. doT “a pair (of draught cattle) cf. dor-ma “breeches, 
trousers.” Mg. ntVtor “ a pair ” (nw “ two ”) . 

33. 0. T. hdor-ba, P. dor < *dar “ to throw or cast away,’ 
gtor~ba “ to strew, scatter; to cast, throw,” stor^ba “ to be lost, 
perish, go astray,” hthor-ba, P. btor “ to be scattered, be dis- 
persed.” Lu. dar’ “ to be dispersed, scattered abroad.” 

34. IjU. dor “ to bargain with,” also “ a bazar, market, shop. 
Mk. dor " cost, price, worth," t'or “ to exploit," 

35. O.T. 'bor-ba, P. bor “ to throw, cast, fling.” Kn. bw “ to 
disperse (meeting) Bah. tear “ abandon, throw away, squander. 
Lu. voT* < *wor' “ to scatter, throw up, toss.” Mk. var < *war 
“ throw, cast, fling.” 

36. Lu, sor “ to wring, squeeze.” ^Ik. sor “ squeeze, wring, 
press.” Possibly connected with O. T. bcar-ba “ to squeeze, press.” 

87. O. T. gsor-ba “ to brandish, flourish (a staff) ” (in Csoma) . 
Lu. SOT “ to shake.” 

88. Lu. ziuiT “ to offer for sale, sell.” Mk. dzor < *dzttar “ to 
sell, hawk, fine.” The Kukish root here is probably *juar. 

39. Kn. zor “ strength.” Nung dzurr “ powerful, strong, to 
have strength.” 

40. O.T. kar-lag-ba, ker-larj-ba “to stand, rise," ker-ba “to 
raise, lift up.” Nung garr “ to be awake,” da-garr “ to rouse, 
arouse, wake.” 

41. 0. T ber “ cloak.” Mk. per " to bind, wind, entwine, en- 
close; band, bandage, belt, puttee.” Cf. Xu. p'er “ a kind of mat. 

42. O.T. ser-po“ yellow,” pser" gold.” Nung zan* “ red.” Mk* 
ser “ gold.” 

43. O. T. gzer, zer “ nml, tack,” gzer~ba “ to bore into, drive or 
knock into,” gzar “ peg, wooden nail ’* (in lexicons) . Nung a-zrr, 

* The differentiation m the medial vocalism shown m Lushet (Jesr, K'or as well as 
fcoT, fc'uor) indicates that two distinct toots may be involved here The form “Kuar, 
•fc'uoT must be regarded as archaic, since both O T medial .o- and Lu medial -cl- 
ean m some instances be shown to have been derived from medial -ua- diphthongs 
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a zr (prob for a zurr) " spike, panji,” a zrr zrr, a zr zr " to put 
down spikes, to plant panjis,” perhaps also ds zair " knife ” Cf 
Bong (Lepcha) ozar^noil” 

4-i O T d^ur, rgur, sgur " crooked ’* (used of stooping, etc ) 
Lu kuT “ to bend down, droop ** 3Ik kur “ curve, bend ” 

45 O T hkhur ba, P kAur, bkur “to carry, convey,” kkur 
" burden, load ” Bah kur “ to carry, bear,” kur a “ load ” 

46 Nung duri JJrr (prob for Vurr) “ hole ” Lu Vut “ a hole, 
cavity ” 

47 O T skyur ba “ sour, acidity ” Bah dzjur < *sk 2 Ur, *sgjuT 
(through palatalization) ** sour ” 

48 Lu t'ttr “ aad, sour ” Mk i‘or < *t‘ur " bitter, to turn 
sour ” Possibly connected with the abo\ e root (t’ur < *sur) 

49 O T duT ba " to run,” hdur ba “ to trot ” Nung da t urr 
“ to run, elope ” Cf Mk tur “ to kick ” 

50 0 T hyhurba, P phur “to fiy”<“ shaking of wings” 
C T hphtr ba, id Bah b;er“ to fly” Nungp'rr (prob forp'urr) 

“ to shake (as a cloth) k'og-p'n “ moth ” (Abor Min pO’puir, 
id ) Garo bU " to fly ”, cf Dunasa bir, id The B'lnsh root seems 
to be connected wi^ C T hphtr rather thin with O T kphur, 
and the Bah root may be distinct, as indicated by Abor Min 6er 
" to flj , float m the air, be wafted m the air ” 

51 O T hpbur ba, P p/j«r “ to wrap up, em elop, muflle up,” 

spur, puT, sku spur “ dead body, corpse ” < " wrapped up body 
(sku) ” Nung p'urr " skin (human) ” < " the wrapping of the 
body ” • 

52 Nung tup brr(prob for burr) “beard, moustache ” Dimasa 
k'am p'or < *p‘«r, id 

53 Kn tsur “ to nulk ’ , cf Thebor tsur, id , Bunan is ur “ to 
"queezeout” Bih tJp/r “ to wnng ” Cf O T btshtr ba.l* tshtr, 
btsir “ to press out, imng ’ 

54 O T 5/j«r“ snout, muzzle, trunk ” IVIk tg t«r < *ci/r “ hp, 
bill, beak, snout (of pig) ” (tur in combination) 

55 OT ziir 1710 ‘ pain "(vulgar for sMy) Kn zur gen* fever” 


’* W IKin *bo»n « sos^bal » nsSxr n»t • g Ku dimn “ to run," but Uus root 
must be compiared witK the Iliadi davmS “ to run " 
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5G OT 2«r "edge, corner, Side '' ICn sxr "corner cf Thebor 
2ur, id Lu 5ir “ the side (of anything) " 

57 W T suT sur ** coarse-grained ” L\i i'ur < *sMr " rough (as 
hiir) ” 

58 Nung sur sur wa " to glitter '* Mk tur < *sur " brillnnce, 
flare, flash, sunbeam, ray, to shine (as sun) ” 

59 0 T hur ba “ to grunt (of pigs and yaks) sfiur-ba " to 
snore” (m le-acons) Lu i;«r " to growl ” jMk ty-nur 

** to growl (as dog) ” 

60 O T 77iur <70/1 "the temples,” mur /i(7ram " ]aw, jaw-bone, 

the temples”, cf -mur ha “to gnaw, chew,” rmur ha “to gnarl 
and bite each other (of dogs)” (in lexicons) Nung mrr (prob 
for Tnurr) " face, countenance, mouthful ” Lu hmur “ point, end, 
tip, prow,” but the general Kukish root *mur has the meaning 
“ mouth ” 

61 0 T hur po " quick, alert, dexterous, clever, (Ladakhi) 
hot, hasty, passionate ” Lu hur " to be m heat, have sexual 
desire ” 

62 Lu ur “ to distil, brew (as beer) ,” ur* " burnt (m cooking) » 
smellmg like burnt meat, to burn (as meat) ” Mk Mr “ to dry 
over the fire, screen or shelf for drying ” 

63 W T kyiT kyir “ round, circular ” Bah k'vr Vir “ round, 
k IT “ to walk about ” Lu ktr “ curly, to curl ” 

64 0 T hdziT ba " to drop, drip ” (in lexicons) IVIk sir “ to 
filter, ooze, strain (liquid ) ty sir " to strain (a liquid) , decant 

65 Lu tir < *air " iron ” Garo sil, id cf Dim&sa ser, Bodo 
hiTT Cf Dhimal (an independent North Assam group) «r id 

66 Lu viT < *'unr ‘ to rotate, revolve ” Mk vir < *wit “ all 
around, m all directions " Garo vnl-unl < *vnT *’ turn, rotate, 
revolve ’ 

Tibeto Butman final 1 

67 Nung al “ to be, be present, remain, stay, abide, dwell, 

*' As a less likely altematiTe O T mur may be denved from ■witr the instrumental 
form of mu border 1 tn I edge end wh ch would agree very well with the I<u 
meanmg but there is so support og eride&ce for a termmalive r element of tbis 
anliqu ty 
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possess, own, have, contain.” Mg. dl “ to bear, carry, fetch ” (the 
tr. form) . 

68. Nung gal “ to have, keep.” Msh. gal “ to stay ” (the intr. 
form) . 

69. O. T. mkhal-ma ** kidney.” Lu. kal, id. 

70. 0. T. gal " constraint, importance,” gal~ba ” to force, press 
(something on a person) hgal-ba “ to be in opposition or contra- 
diction to.” Lu. kaV ” to oppose, contradict.” 

71. O. T. rgal-ba, P. brgal *‘to step over, pass or climb over, 
leap over, travel through, sail over, pass.” Lu. kal “ to go.” 

72. Lu. t‘al ” an arrow, a dart.” Mk. t‘dl “ arrow.” Cf. Deori 
Chutiya (in the Parish group) bough.” 

73. O. T. dbal ” top, summit.” Kn. bal ” head, summit.'* 

74. Msh. d-dial *^far,” whence Ka. isan "to be far, distant.” 
Lu. fal < *dadl ” apart, isolated, detached; to be apart.” ** Garo 
fSel-a "far cf. Lalung tsal-a, Tipura ko^Udl, id. 

75. Baltl (W. T.) psal-ba “ to choose, select.” Nung. r^’sal 
"to choose”; cf. ma-sal "to recollect, remember, recognize." 

70. 0. T, saUlC'ba " clear, bright, brilliant,” saUsaU id., j 7 saWja 
" to be clear, distinct, bright,” gsal-po " distinct, clear, bright, 
light, pure,” scl-ba, P. bsal "to remove (csp. impurities), to 
cleanse,” bgal-ba " to wash, rinse, purge.” Nung zal " to wash, to 
be cle.'in," t*i zal ** to bathe " (t‘» " water ") . » 

77. O.T. mal “ the place where a thing is, its site, situation; 

** Old t'Si, M cited m W Notes on the Lanpjagw spolen by the- 

various tribes inhabiting the valley of Asaoi and its mounlaui confines, JASB 1!> 
data) 18J-237. 310^19. blikir word list on pp 842-849 Jlod Mlc foi, showing 
the typical replacement of final 4 by -i Tbb change roust have been completed about 
IWO. since the finsl -i forms appear in the list pveii by Stcwart, Notes on Northern 
Caehar, 3ASB 21 (1833) 3S2-T01 Cf the fotlowing sets of forms, the first of each 
•'■t being from Robjnvjv, the other* from Stiwart or modem souires foj-of, fay-oi 
"plough” (Jfeilhei tfa-oO, p’i»-rof, pVeo,. p'o-rvi "saake" (No 03), dot, do\ 
“push"; Lfr-fa/, for, ij-tut "high”, sd/, sot ”«wlc,” no-fW, io-tat, la-tft "horse", 
and pei “ fence," L« pof. ke-rw " haJ," Lo nal la one esceplionaJ wonJ finaj -1 oeems 
to Ims-e brcoinc -r, vi*. ly-diiZ "younger suter," Men! Mk ij-dsir (Stewart otes 
• 3 -jir-pi “s«ler") 

*'The peculiar f- <d*', *• shift in Lu u well atlesle,!. cf Lu /« "offipnng" T B 
*xa, Lu (a* " to feed." T R 'dM. *ta ~ to eat," and other etamples from leas widely 
estended roots, as in No 87 
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also where a thing has been, its trace, \cstigc ” Nung mal “ mark, 
trace,” mal mal ” to leave a track ” 

78 OT rai ( 7 n “ sword ”<" tv ar knife ” ({;n“ knife”) Lu 
ral “ to be at war, to war against, fighting men ” 

79 0 T rol < *Tal “ side,” as in naii-rol ” inside,” phyt rol 
“ outside ” Lu ral “ bank, side ” 

80 Mg ol “ to finish ” Lu ol “ to rest, to have little to do 
< “ to be finished ” 

81 Old Mk lu kol. Mod IVIk tv-lot “ twenty ” < ” all the fin 
gers and toes ”, cf lot “ all, completely ” Garo lol “ twenty ”, cf 
Tipura k'ol, id Probably identical wath the ICukish root repre 
sented by Meithei, Haka lul “ twenty,” whence Ka lun, id 

82 O T hkhol ha, P blol " to save, spare ” Lu k'ol “ to lay 
up, accumulate, store ” 

83 W T p/iol ” bbster caused by burning,” C T fhol-rntg 
” bad sore, ulcer, abscess ’ Kn tt pol ” blister ” Lu bol ” a pim 
pie, to have pimples ” 

84 O T htshal ba, P htshol “ to want, wish, to eat ” Bab 
sol ” to be hungry,” sol t ” hunger ” 

85 O T shol ” yak bull,” skol-mo “ young cow, heifer ” Lu 
hal ” domesticated gayal ’ 

86 0 T nyal nyol ” filth, dirt ” Lu nol " debris, heap of 
dust,” hnep hnol ” refuse, rubbish ’ 

87 0 T h]ol ba < *jxtal ‘ to hang down (of cow^s udder, of 
the long hair on a yak’s belly, of tails, etc ) ,” also “ train, trad, 
retinue,’ hjol hjol ‘ hanging belly, paunch,” hjol le “ hanging 
Lu fual < *dzual “ to sag, hang low, to be loose or long (as a coat, 
etc ) , saggmg, long ’ For the initial, vide Note IS 

88 O T mel tshe, mel tse “ watch, watchman, sentinel, 
watcher, spy ’ Lu mel to stare at, to look at steadfastly ’ 

89 Nung jel “ to avoid, move aside,’ whence Ka jen ” to go 
aside ” Garo geel ‘ to avoid,’ gel “ to shun ’ (analysis uncertain) 
Cf C T yol ba gyol ba ” to evade, shun,” for O T dbyol ba 
P byol id 

90 Nung at; lay ktd to circle, surround ’’(at; Vay ‘ circle”), 
Vul day ‘ fence, palisade, pen bar, bolt,” k‘td day k‘ul “ to en- 
close with a fence ’ Lu fail " a stockade, fort wall around a 
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%allage; to fortify, to stockade.” Cf- O.T. khid-ma " the bottom 
or side of a thing” {in Csoroa), also Bah. gul-o “ri^er,” Abor- 
3Iiri gul-ga “ the outside of the bend of a river.” 

91. Ladakhi T.) thul-ba ** to roll or wind up,” O. T. thul- 
pa, t/itd-po " dress made of the skins of animals, a furred coat or 
cloak ” < “ something rolled or wound up.” Nung r^-dtil “ to roll, 
wrap, enwrap,” hi dul " leg^ng, gaiters ” {hi “ leg ”) , hi did dul 
“ to wear gaiters ” (lit. “ to wrap up the leg wrapping ”) . 

92. O. T. thul-ba “ to tame, check, curb, restrain,” hdul-ba, P. 
biul “ to tame, break in, subdue, conquer, kill.” Nung t'ul “ to 
rob, snatch, take (by force) 

93. O. T. rdul " dust.” Nung p‘a-tUl < *t‘ul ” dust,” ftl t‘il 
tea “ to be dusty ” (for p‘a-, cf. a*ba ” earth ”) . 

94. Lu. bul ” cause, beginning, the root, stump or foot (of 
tree), the lower end (as of stick, post, etc.),” but used in com- 
pounds meaning “ tree” in several Kuldsh languages, e.g. Anal. 
Garo bol < *btil ” tree.” 3Ish. pul “ tree,” whence Ko. p'un “ tree, 
bush, stalk, wood.” 

95. 0. T, sbrtd “ snake.” Lu. nil, id., but prefwed m- and p- 
fonns occur in Kukish, e. g. Pankhu m-nil. Anal p-ruL Old Mk. 
p*u-ml, iilod. Mk. p'u-nti, id. 

9G. O.T. mtshul ” muzzle, bill, beak.” Nung n& ril<*truZ, 
*ts'td ” ” lips ” (n& ” mouth ”) ^sa sil*' gum of the mouth ” (sa 
“ tooth ”) . Garo kti-iSil < *tsul " lip ” (ku “ mouth ”) . 

97. C.T. ” to stroke, caress” (with au-riliary verb) . 

Lu. tiul “ to stroke.” 

98. Nung “hair of the body.” Lu. hmul “hair, 

wool, fur, feathers,” but the general Kukish root is simply *mul. 

“The extslrnc* of » Nung coRnalf fur U»i» Tlbeim word substAnijaln Lauffr’# 
>i«ir that the latter u naUtT and oot a denvalire oT the Sk dhuJt, ride B hAVTtX, 
Loan-Words tn Tibetan. TP 17 (ISJfl) 403-55?. No 0 

’*The anbstitution of medial •»- for -o- ta rfiaraclerislic of Nung pfionelK^ (et Soa 
fij and OS) Smee medial -u- cs aometiiaea. ihouiA aelJom. retained, as tn So* 01 and 
04, It may be that NunR has mtained faete «n oripnal T D distinction, with medial 
but tncdial -U <-6 but m Ibfts of thia type cannot be demonstrated until 
more accurate material on other T B ci'Nip* la arailuble 
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Garo ki-mil < *mul “ hair (of body ) do “ feather ” {do 

“ bird ”) . Msli. mul “ feather,” ku-mul hair.” “ 

99. 0. T. sfct/i7-6a, P. bsfc2/i7*‘to bend.” Lu./cH “corner, angle.” 

100. 0. T. mchil-ma “ spittle.” Lu. isil “ spit, saliva.” 

101. W. T. 7nc/id-pa “ a little bird.” Nung t«7 “ wing.” 

102. O.T. tskil “ fat.” ICn. tsil “ marrow ” < “ bone-fat.” 

103. 0. T. bsil-ba “ to cool,” resp. term for likhrud~pa “ to 
wash ” and hence used in that sense. Xu. sil “ to wash.” 

104. 0. T. gsil-ba “ to cut to pieces, divide, split,” sil-hu, gstl-bu 
“ a little piece, a fragment.” Mg. sil “ to split.” Nung sil “ to 
peel,” ” to shave ” (prob. the same word, but poorly recorded) . 

105. 0. T. myil, snyil, so-rnyil ” the gums ” (so “ tooth ”) . Kn. 
stil, td < *s7iii, id.; cf. Thebor wed. Cf. Hong (Lepcha) jo njel, 
id. (/o “ tooth ”) . This root has yielded Ka. iva-nin {wa “tooth ”) , 
but a distinct root is represented by Lu. ha hni {ha “ tooth ”)» 
Mk, 50-ni (so “ tooth ”) , Garo 'toagam-ni {wogam “ tooth ”) , and 
Dimasa ha-mi {ha “ tooth ”) (note the r- prefix) . 

The above series of over one hundred roots in final -r or -1 
should be sufficient to demonstrate the original nature of these 
final elements in Tibeto-Burman. The material is of uneven value, 

*' The toot *tnul " body bait,” Ibough lackiog id Tibetan, is the best represented 
of all T B roots of this type, wilh Ka vtun, a mun *' body hair,” 0 B mice*, a-mice , 
id The shift in O B after medial -u- is much like that m Mikir, smce m each 
language final I has been replaced by *i Thus, OB we < wi (found m the inscrip- 
tions) <• ui<*-ul, cf also O T dnol “sJver,” O B pwe, O T sbrut "snake” (No 
95), O B mnue < •tnru’i < *7n-rttf, the m prefix form probably being 

more archaic than the p-, b prefix form as allesled by the 0 Ch cognate ‘tnien 
< *mTul It will be noted that onginal T B -wt (-ui) and -ul have fallen together in 
O B both havmg become we 

Nung t‘il ' spit, saliva,” t'd fd ‘ to spit ’ may belong here, but a derivation 
^ be decntyaeteated <ta phoaette endeace ZSm type at devetopToeoi 

(affricate or sibflant to stop) is extremely common in Kukuh and Batish, as shown 
by many of the comparisons included m *liw senes, but is virtually unknown in the 
Burmic group The Kachm-Tibetan comparisons put forward by WoLTENiiErf, cit supra, 
1929, pp 70 71, ure inexact, and the Kacbin dental stop initials must be regarded 
as origmal 

The peculiar mitial shift ui Kanaun was first pointed out by Shater m his volume 
on West Himalayish Parallels are furnished by O T mym “ heart,” Kn stiff, and 
W Him *sni} ” seven ” Bunaa Manchati R}icfz », Chamba l.ahuli hm, Altnora Ants) , 
Kn stii, tii 
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partly because of the nature of our sources, but a number of 
basic roots are included and most of the comparisons can be 
accepted without reserve The results of this study are not re\ o- 
lutionary, since both final r and -1 have long since been postu 
lated for Tibeto Burman, but no condusive evndence on this pomt 
has hitherto been presented It is hoped that the objections to 
this general scheme of reconstruction (T B final -r, -1, as well 
as n) raised by Wolfenden will not become a bete noire in this 
new field of comparativ e linguisbc study, and that future research 
in the field of Tibetan Chinese and Tibetan-Thai relationships wdl 
hold to the premise that final r and -1 are archaic elements in 
Indo Chinese as a i\hole and that their disappearance or replace- 
ment in Chinese and Thai must be adequately explained 
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pETEn A. BooDUEnc 

UvnxnsrtT or Caufoilssa 

The chronogrnmmatic use of some of the terms comprising the 
Chinese animal cycle in proper names, several examples of which 
have been discussed on the pages of this journal {IIJAS 3. 243-53; 
4. 273-5) , appears, after further study of the subject, to be of 
much greater antiquity than heretofore supposed. It w'ill be re- 
membered that the majority of instances of such use of cyclical 
terms was culled from the onomastlcon of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies of our era, with the earliest example (in a nomadic milieu) 
dated in the last decade of the third century. Several corrections 
to be made to our list necessitate a brief review of the roll of the 
historical personalities with chronogramraatic names or nicknames 
enumerated in Marginalia ” 2 and 6. The surest cases appear 
to be the following: 

Rat: Kao Huan, referred to as “ rat ” by Yu-'\ven T'ai, born in 
496 A.D., a rat year.' 

Tiger: Sum Hu, born 294;“ Ts'ao Hu, b. 438; Hsiao Ying- 
ch'ou, spoken of as " tiger” in a prophetic ditty, b. 462; Chou 
T'ieb-hu, b 510, a “ metal tiger ” year; possibly Li Ling, 
Hu-fu, b. 390. 

The name of Hsieh Hu-tzu {BJAS 4. 274, paragraph 4) is to 

‘ We may have a chronogram, rather than a deruive epithet, in “ son of a rat 
applied by Sun Ch'uan to Ktog-sto Yuaa, the ruler of Liao>tung in 233 A D (San 
kilo ckih 47 comment , quoting a Chtang jnao chuan) We unfortunately do not know 
the year of his birth He was a small boy at the time when his uncle Kctng-STJN Kung 
succeeded Yuan s father, K'ang, sometime between 208 and S20 In 228 he was old 
enough to dispossess his uncle of the govemotship It is not, therefore, impossible that 
he was bom in 208 a rat year The quotation presents, however, a minor chronological 
difficulty Sun Ch‘uan speaks of himself as bavmg lived saty years, yet in 233 he was 
but 51 years old Either the speech was debvered on some other occasion and someone 
else IS meant by ‘ son of a rat ” or ' sixty yean '* is to be understood in the sense of 
' going on sixty ’ 

* Read 294 A D for 296 A D in IIIAS S 252 line 6 
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be deleted from the list. Dying in 491 at the age of 51 siii, Hu-tzii 
was born in 440 or 441 A. D.» in a ** dragon or “ serpent ” year, 
and not in a year of the tiger as wc had incorrectly staled* 

Dragon: Liu T'eng, fau Ch'ing lung, b. 464; Hsiao Yen, 
“ dragon ” in a prophetic verse, b. 464; Hsiao Tse, baby name 
Lung erh, b. 440; Lu Ch*ang-heng, nicknamed Lung tzu, b. 5S6; 
Liu Ch‘iu if bom in SOO; * possibly Sniii Le, izu Chi lung, if bom 
in 272. 

Dog; possibly Yu-ivfcf T'ai, if bom in 500. 

Pig: Hsiao Pao^huan, spoken of as " wild pig,” b. 483.* 

Many other seemingly cydical designaljons used as proper 
names proved upon investigation to have no chronogrammatic sig« 
nificance, at least so far as the year of birth of the given individual 
nas concerned. Thus, for instance, Ts'ao Piao • izu Chu hu 

* Tbe oopair]dRabl« bluR<f«r (hat we committed m romputmir the date of bu birth 
WM aiued ty on inadvertent trosspcaitwo lo o«r notrs where for bu «« at the 
time of hu death (SI /t>i) was suhstituted that of hts son ?hih Uon whose 

bwgrtphjr immediately follaws that of Iln Irt and who died ojed 4? ivi. The mis- 
take vroj fuboequenlly correeled only portiaH) «n«l cur humaistuiR error in making him 
“» soo of the t)<rrr** resulted 

*In ilJAS 4 «7* line l«. teoJ «» A D for S5» A I> Lm Ch'iu died in the first 
year of Kong U of \teslera Wei In line 19 on the same pace delete the ewnm« 
after ‘‘young’* 

*We may h»>e * cose of • "son of the pig" m mn onunon to 1*’«J Vung. the 
eldest SOD of \*wo Cliien Soi sfcu SS records the story of the apparition, sometime 
shout the end of the ITaj huang ero. of • lug hog. fnllownl bv ten little pigs, lo 
some Rudifiiist monks This was »upI■>w^| to forreail longs downfoK (he hail at least 
10 sons) U IS not wnproliaUe that the unfortunate pnnre was bom in SC^ A D. a 
pig year, ami was ihni only two year* fJiler than Vano Koang The fsnul roBBi't be 
pfrased. however, for m the nest retry in tlie same text ^ava Ilsm another brother, 

U alwi allodfs) to as * p<g 

"stn;*'] like • tiger" b not used ehronotrammaliralle Iwre l«i pcaslblv so 
•a the name of Wane riao«ehi)i. tnJ Fho wo (e»ji«nally if wo m a T'ang sub, 

stitulMsa for ia “ tiger *7* C*os al« TB. who dwd W 9*7 K l>. at the ag* of T3 r«i. 
lie WM thus Uim » toS. poMiUr 3ftt whwh was a tiger year Tao Tj "Vopard* 
wa, e»v} os a ehftmograjn (probable (or "tigeg") S» early m the trreod ceatory 
A n Cf the biography of Ki-noat-n To iwe c*ii fi |*b» 

name U hwl tern To founil peotretion sa the home ot a dntant k nsmaB who teeam* 
a'larbn! lo him UvWBse hw own sno »ho*n he ha.1 k»l was aJ«> Uwo ta a " lerpaal " 
year arwf Lkewise n»toe<l Pao t am in»Hr!«-| f< this tefrprorw M rir reOapw fir 
n vow rww «mnTW 
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“ red tiger,” seemed at first a promising ” son of a tiger.” 
His biography in San kuo chih 20 does not give the date of his 
birth, but according to San kuo chih 29 (biography of the diviner 
Cnu Chien-p‘ing) , he was 57 sui at the time of his forced suicide 
in 251 A. D.: he was thus bom about 195, while the nearest red 
tiger year is 18G. 

A true “ son of the horse,” however, was Liu Chiin (pht. 
Shih-tsu Hsiao*wu huang-ti 430^53—404; Sung shu 0, Nan shih 
2) 7 His name means " noble horse ” and 430 was indeed a horse 
year.® That the chronogram is not accidental seems to be sup- 
ported by the fact that his younger brother (by another of the 
wives of Liu I-lung ') Lid Shuo prince of Nan-p*ing (pht. Mu, 
Sung shu 72, Nan shih 14) was known to members of the family 
as Wu yang (Sung shu 99, Nan shih 14) . Yang “ sheep ” is 
undoubtedly chronogrammatic as the prince was born in 431, a 
sheep year; the date is attested by the iVan shih, which states that 
he was nine (Chinese) years old at the time of his enfeoffment 
in 439, and by Sun <7 shu 72, which gives his age as 28 sui in 453 
when he was poisoned by Lru Chim.*® 

Sun T'eng Pci CNi shu 18, Pei shih 54, 481-548 A. D*. 
may have borne a chronogrammatic name. His tzu was Lung 
ch'iao “ dragon-like birdling,” the second character possibly 
referring to the date of his birth 481 A. D., which was a year of 
the cock.'^ 

’ Bom Sept 19. 430, asc throne May 20, 453, died July 12, 464 
* In his tzu Hsiulung^fS, lung "dragon” is probably to be taken as an epithet 
of ** horse,” " diagon-like (horse) ” or " dragon among horses," and not as confusing 
in any way the chronogrammatic designation, while Hiiu is the common element m 
the names of all the sons of Lnr I long 

*Pht T'aiUu lien huang ti. 407-424-453 Asc throne Sept 17, 424, murdered by 
his eldest son, !March 16, 43S Sung thtt 5, Nan *hth 2 

On Sept 17, 433 Nan thtk 2, Sung »hu 6 He was the fourth son of Lio I-lung 
The nickname of the second son Hsim whi^ was Hu l‘ou (“ ^ 

IS not chronogrammatic; he was bom m 429, a serpent year. Sung sku 99, Nan shth 
14 Shuo’s year of birth was a "white sheep,” and not a “black sheep,” year as 
his nickname IVu-j ang might imply 

T'ang »hu 34 gives us an example of an interesting chronogrammatic association 
Emperor Hsuan-tsung was fond of codk fightmg, this was later interpreted as portend- 
ing the disastrous wars of the second half of his reign as the emperor was bom under 
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For our next illustrations of onomatological chronograms vre 
must go back a thousand years into China’s dimmer past. In 
Shih chi 67, a diapter devoted to the disciples of Confucius, Ssu- 
xiA Ch'ien gives in a score of cases the age of Confucius* best- 
known followers in relation to that of their master. Thus, Yen 
Hui is said to have been thirty years Confucius* junior,^* Chung 
Yu (Tzu-Iu) , nine, Tseng Ts‘an, forty-six, etc. The thirty-fifth 
and last of that group is Kdng-son Lung,** tzii Tzu-shih 

who, according to Ssu-aia Chh’en, was fifty-three years 
younger tiian Master K'ung. If we take the traditional date of 
Confucius’ birth as the end of 551 or the beginning of 550 B C., 
fifty-three years later would bring us to 498-497 B. C. In the 
cyclical chronological system 497 B C. was a ckia-clien or a 
dragon year. Kung-sun Lung’s name, “Dragon,” is thus un- 
doubtedly chronogrammatic. His tzu, however, presents some 
difficulty. The onomatological rule which prescribed a close se- 
mantic parallelism between the ming and the tzu was followed in 
ancient China verj' strictly,** yet no such connection in meaning 

tbe siga of the met Indeed Bccordmg lo CAtu Tang thu 8 be bom oa Sept. 

8 (mou ytn o! the 8th month), A D. s eocL Both CAiu Tang *Au 9 nnd 
Tang tha 5 s&f, hotrerer, that be was 78 n* al the tune at lu» death la the -itb 
tnonlh of 760, which would place the of his birth about CSS A D 
** See, howeTer, note 21 

Chia yu 9 has Ch'uns ^ instead of Lung He u to be distinguished Irom the 
famous Kwc-5<r^ Long the logician 

This tide u well exhibited in the aames of mao/ of the othe- disciples Two of 
them (of the Ssu xix and Jan cUns) base fc. Ibew wmy ^ Acnp " lo plough " and 
^ tiiu “ ox " in their fcu, indicating that, at least in the stale ot Ln ploughing in 
the suth rentuo ^ G was done with oxen In Tseng Ts an’s name Ts'an ^ 
obviously stands for t*'an with Dt. 187 '"ihinl horse m a team" as lodicated bv his 
trf. Teu ju ^ “ ebanot ” (ontann.cf II G Cam. SiuJtet tn Ear{g Chmete Cuiturt. 

TtQ la (with fu " rood ") tbe eosnomen of one of the famous ot 

ConfitcHts’ fcJJower^ sagg^ls that his mmg, lb ya < ‘D oG mast be taken as eqniva 
lent to ^ tt < *D icL " path ” yti bemg aociestly a cognate ©f ^ loo < ’DaG “ road ” 
“way" IIui pn the name of his favorite disciple \en Hui, mnst be mterpreted as 
it the character were written with Dt 85 (Aei " whntpool ") lo match his adult name 
Tin yuan fSSI “abjss" “ whirlpool " Tbe undent meaning of 2^ (with Dt 0) cAi, 
now used only as a proper oame imist have been "solicitous*' anxious" (as if 
wntten with tbe near boruonym ^ eAi, which ha* the saijie phonetic) for in tie 
tru of both Confucius grandson KVwe Cbi and bu disciple \cn Chi it ts matched br 
2J. “ to tbmt " " to refl“ct ” fy aAw m Ibc name of the disciple Smn t«o Shu must 
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of lung " dragon ” and shih “ stone ” is immediately perceptible, 
especially if we take lung as a cUronogram pure and simple.^® 
Another disciple’s name, on the other hand, would indicate that 
our interpretation of “ dragon ” in ICung-sun Lung’s name is not 
based on a mere chronolo^cal coincidence. Thirtieth in the ShVi 
chi list stands the name of Liang Chan tzu Shu-yu 
The name of that worthy, w'hen used as a common noun, desig- 
nated in ancient China some c 3 rprinoid fish and, according to P ei 
Yin, Liang Chan was also known as Liang Li “ Carp.” It 
is well known that the early Chinese believed the carp to be a 
sort of embryo dragon capable of assuming the shape of the king 
of waters upon reaching a certain age or after passing a difficult 
test.^^ It is thus not unlikely that in the cycle of the Twelve 
Animals the carp may have occasionally taken the place of the 
dragon.^* Now Liang Chan or Liang Li was twenty-nine years 
younger than Confucius ** and must have been born in 522-521 
B. C. And 521 was a keng-ch*^ or dragon year. 

If " Carp ” Liang’s name is chronogrammatic, there imme- 
diately arises the question whether a more famous " Carp,” Con- 
fucius* son K'uno Li, tzu Po-yu, did not owe his name to the fact 
that he was born in a dragon year. According to tradition, Con- 
fucius married at 19 suP*’ and Li was born in the year following 
the marriage. The master’s first-born received his name in grateful 
remembrance of a carp sent as a present by the Duke of Lu. This 
legend has always been suspect as there is no evidence of Con- 


be an old form of ** torch,” “ iBuminale,” as it la parallel to 5^ minjf “ bright 

in his tzH ^ chu in the name of Shang Chu most stand for the same character wi^ 
Dt 75 cAu “rake," “twisted roots of a tree” to be parallel to his Tzfl mu ^ 
" tree ” These examples can be easdy multiplied 

Should lung, then, be taken as equivalent to lung (with Dt 170 or 32) “ tumulus, 
“ridge” or fanj/ (with Dt 112) “to grind"? 

** In Skuo wen IIB, the two idiaracters are used to define each other 

Such as successfully negotiating the passage through the Lung men gorge of the 
Yellow River 

Note that in the early Turkish cycle bultq “ fish ” takes the place of the dragon 
(ffJAS S 252) 

** CAio yu 0 makes him 39 years younger than the Master 

*“ As a village youth, and not a tradition bound member of an old house as he w 
painted m legend, he may have married s year or even two earlier 
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fucius ha^dng enjoyed such lugh esteem at the court of his 
sovereign so early in Us career. As K'ung Li was bom in 533 or 
532 B. C. and 533 was a tnou-cKm or dragon year, the likeliest 
explanation of his cognomen is that he was named " carp,” i. e. 
“ baby dragon,” from the fact that he was conceived or came into 
the world under the sign of that ammal ” 

We have been unable to find any other examples of the use of 
Animal Cycle designations as names in that early period. While 
many well-known indi\’iduals of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period bore zoo- 
graphic names, it is in most cases impossible to ascertain their 
exact dates of birth.*® It is also unlikely that the names of all the 
animals of the cycle should have been used as chronograms, for 
sei’Cral of them, as one may infer from later usage, must have 
already had unpleasant or uncomphmentary connotations,** and 
it n’ould seem that only “dragon,” “tiger,” and “horse” were 
considered suitable or auspicious as proper names. 

Confucius himself was probably bom under the sign of the dog, 
551 B. C, being a king-hsii year. There is no direct evidence that 
the Master ever considered his fate as being in any way deter- 
mined by this astrological fact, but it is interesting to note that 

**R'cno Xi in bis GfUctb ytax, id 4St or 4S3 B C According to Eua jru II. 
be pK>deeeasc(l CoRfucius* fsionte Yr> Bu« Yet tt ve accept lie tradrUoD*! ebnao* 
logical data on Bui (SO years jvanger than Confucius, died at Si eui), Hut's deatb 
miiat bare taken place about 4S3 B C The mjy vay out of the diScolty is to enencl 
SO to S9 m SltiA cht 67 and bare Hui die in 4S1 B C,, the year of " the capture 
o[ the unicon} " Chia yil 10 is sr«n oS the mark m makuig Dnke Ting (SOimOS) 
send hi5 cosdolenree to Confucius upoo the passing of Yc^ Iliu We suspect that the 
brarenness of Hut's father in m|vesttpg the Master's carnage to make an outer cofGn 
for bis son can only be exptaincd by the supposition that they were close relatives, 

1 e that Yev Yu was an uncle or cousin of Confucius, a brother or sephew of hts 
mother, nle Yen This would explain in « way the inordinate afleeUon that Confucius 
fell for IIui We must remember that all through his childhood and early youth 
Confucius was entirely ignorant of his being a soon aUeged or real, of the house of 
ICoxo, and knew, therefore, no other relaliire bat those on ha rnother’s side, members 
of the Yen faulty Note that hu ctoaesl friend Tra In. was also related to the Yen 
through marriage 

**One of the earliest a “boar," the given name ot Duke Kung of Ch'm (reigned 
COXXOt B C). SAiA rAi 3. So-yin 

’’‘■Dog" became early a term of abuse "hate'' usually coDcotes lewdness "pig" 
wQJnesa and gro ss nes s of cbaractrr 

3 
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he sho\\cd a rather pronounced concern for dogs. Among the few 
fragments of comments on the structure of Chinese characters 
attributed to Confucius and preserved chiefly in the Shuo wen,'* 
two are on the term “ dog one on the pictographic nature of the 
character ch'uan the other, a phonetic gloss on kou inter- 
preted as equivalent to k*ou {Shuo wen lOA) . Chia yii and Li 
chi 2B record the incident of the touching care Confucihs took in 
burying his dog.*® Finally, we may point to the famous description 
of his appearance ^ven by a man of Cheng to Tzii-kung after the 
discomfiture suffered by the Master and his faithful in Sung. 
Confucius accepted as perfectly true the last part of it where he 
was said to resemble in his forlorn attitude “ a dog of a house in 
mourning ” {Shih chi 47) .** 

Evidence also seems to indicate that in popular belief cyclical 
animals were considered to be the real progenitors of individuals 
born in the year dedicated to them, capable of endowing their sons 
^vith at least some of their own physical characteristics Shih chi 
8 and Han shu IB insist that Kao-lsu was conceived by his mother 
from a dragon, his divine origin being stamped on liis “ dragon 
forehead.” ” Kao-tsu’s year of birth is a matter of conjecture. 
According to Fu Tsan, the commentator on the Han shu, ICao-tsu 
was 53 sui at the time of his death in 195 B. C. {Han shu IB), 
but Hsu Kuang asserts that he was already forty-eight in 209 
B. C while Huang-fu Mi says that he was 63 sui at the time of 

The quotations from the S&uo win arc gathered together in ICung tsu efti yn 5 
** While the Chta j/i* text is not necessarily the original one, the order of Confucius’ 
words in it appears to be preferable to that of the £i chi version The last seven 
characters m the latter form an obvious afterthought, derived from the opening of 
Confucius’ speech in CAia yii and loosely added to the ongmal paragraph 

** Cf Han thth wai chuan 9 for the explanation of Confuaus' considering the com- 
parison a compliment 

Cf n n Dubs, TAe IIutoTy of Ihe Former Han Dynasty, 1 S8-9 
** Cf Dubs, op at , 37 As proved by Dr Drag Kao tsu was of such low origin 
that he originally had no given name It is even doubtful m our opinion that he 
even had a surname, Liu bemg probably a nudmatne given to him or to his father, 
possibly meaning “dagger ’ or “wcamis” “spodassin (the ancient meaning of hu 
was " to kill,” “ sword ’) Cf Dubs, 34-3 on the legend of the swonl Kao-Uu’s proud 
possession supposedly inherited from his faUier It would be interesting in this con 
neclion lo investigate certain alleged surnames of ancient Chinese who rose up from 
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... J in 05 B B C. (Shih chi S. 63 being cor- 

his death and ^ Ch'ien-lung editors of 

that the emphasis 

a chm-ch cn or dragon year. ^ ^ ^ 

hu^g-ti was born m the fh^ - ^ ^ 

^ - - - t^b^^ed 

pohtical voracrty.’" samples of the chronogrammatic 

tovJ^ZXt the'Limal Cycle in China as early as the sixth 
century before our era. 

W. tehevr lor etompfe 'S*‘ d” a"”' t^t-ro S’a.h 
.„„og lio oomrlor. »o^ lo In thrro “ ''"f “■* 

■m& ooo ol lao-Uo'. lunoor gromA., a Acoorf- 

„t „ coo.aU.g ol Iho ““"T^=rX^ 5rF'fc.o YQ.1 wo. . to»Wo fcS.r. 
„g a. ha b,og»phr o. S».S rS. » ^ o.». wP-r-on «>' tmo” 

man ■who later lomed to banitry as p Yangtse," 

•B.n.-G., or -RooP «■ " * ^“Ll. rtl" P^«> or -0. # -Gol » # 
nrairo mil tb. o«o« oboroolrro u tl. phoorbo ol tho fint Crob 

•G. .0 ibo pbooruc . S-bor™ Cooso -H., ib= .or- 

noold mdrrf boro b«o . ^ ^ „l , „„no»«, but « 

ouo. ol Tmlu. tie danplo ol CooloOTi ^ 

„„ niotamo md.cti0S ibol bo »» ■ wcood 

ol low rustic Ongiu of the yeM wM Hso dedicated to the tiger 

"bote Cat aaceuUv the oA.o to be gw.ter .bould tbe 

Tbe luHoence ol tbe animal ol lb j desigaaUoa 

birtb ol a pereon loll ou a dar o 

-Aged 51 ™. '“-‘“f, Stub bmuigti. sou mid ^eeemor bwi no 
••//« in the name of Uu tia» became emperor in 

chrondogical significance ShA „ „,•) This is usuallj accepted as 

200 B C (m another place jt » ^ birth while the nearest p.g year 
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We should like, in addition, to take this opportunity for cor- 
recting a few minor, but aggravating errors in “ Marginalia ” 5 
and 6: 

On p. 263, note 155: read yun-tou for wei-tou [L. C. Goodrich]. 

On p. 268: read 601 for 581 in line 9. 

On p. 278: the names of Yu-wen Liang and his sons. Wen and 
Ming, should not be in italics, since they were put to death by 
Yu-wen Pin, and not by Yang Chien. 

On p. 280: note 3 refers to Yu-%ven Hsien, not to Yung as 
indicated. 

On p, 281: the Hsiang-lo kung-chu, wife of Wei Shih-k‘ang, was 
not the child of Yu-wen Tai, but one of the seven known 
daughters of T‘o-pa Pao-chii. The error in Sui shu 47 was caused 
by the fact that both Yu-wen T‘ai and Pao-chii had the same 
posthumous title of Wen-ti. Cf. Hsi Wei shu 12. 


THE THUNDER-^T3APON IN ANCIENT JAPAN 
ED^VIN O. Reisciuuer 

llARTAAd UyiTSSSITT 

The identification of neolithic stone axes ns well ns meteorites 
and other unusual stones with thunderbolts is a feature of the 
folklore of many peoples throughout the world and has been the 
subject of considerable scholarly research.* In China this identi- 
fication of thunderbolts with neolithic stone axes is known as 
early as the T'ang dynasty.* In Japan it has often been noted 
in modern times, and even archaeologists employ such quaint 
terms as “ thunder-axe ” (raifu or kaminari no masakari 3?^)* 
“thunder-club” (raitsiu ilitfj), and “ thunder-pestle ” (raifco Hi 
for stone a.xes, stone maces (usually \ritb distinct phallic 
qualities) , and stone mallets or picks.* But early references to 
these names for the thunderbolt are not known in Japan, and 
one can reasonably assume that they are relatively recent borrow- 
ings from China, where “ thundcr-axe ” is the general term for 
stone weapons.* 

However, there are several small pieces of eWdeace which do 
hint at the possibility that the Japanese already at a verj’ early 
date shared in the wide-spread belief that stone weapons were 
thunderbolts. The possible etymology of ikazuchi, the ancient 
Japanese word for thunder, offers our first hint. Ikazuchi, I be- 
lieve, may originally have meant ** the august (tka) club (tsuchi) 

* Cf Chr BLTSKE’tsniG, The Thtmdenreapon in Religion and Folklore A Studg in 
Comparatixe Afchaeotogy (C«iabndge. England, 1911) for a detailed stndy ot Uie 
whole problem On pages 117 8 be has some bnef references to China and Japan 

*Cf Chavc Ilung-cbao, Shth 53ft *12 (H T Cbakg, Lapidartum 

emteum A Sfudp o) the Rocks, FossSs and Stetids as Rnotm «n CAmess Liientfure, 
Pekmg, The Geological Survey of Oima, 19S7) Under the Tang Uie term for these 
“ Ihunderbolls ” seems to have been fei kung-shih /m (stone axes of the 

thunder lord), but the modern term is let fn (thunder-axes) 

*Por good dluslratjons of these cf T Ka-sm*, Notes on Ancient Stone ImplfnenU, 
Ac, of Japan, plates 4-9, 11 (Tobjo 18S4) 
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which corresponds almost perfectly to “ thunder club ” (raitsui) , 
the modern term for stone maces/ 

There is more important evidence in Enm'n’s EIC diary of his 
travels in China during the ninth century/ where is to be found 
the statement, " Since the stone-god shook and sounded, we 
raised anchor and returned (up the bay) As this was recorded 
on the day after the mast of the ship on which he was traveling 
had been badly split by lightning, one can conclude that the 
“ stone-god ” is in some way a reference to thunder, presumably 
because of the identification of stones with thunderbolts. 

This “ stone-god ” may have been just an abstract deity to 
Ennin and his companions, synonymous m'th thunder itself, but 
it is not at all improbable that it was an actual “ thunderbolt ” 
of some sort on board the ship. The evidence for this is that a 
few days later, when the men on Ennin’s ship were terrified by a 
black bird which thrice circled the boat and by the sound of 
thunder coming roaring towards them from the north, Ennin 
recorded, " Together we made vows, absolved ourselves, and 
prayed to the god of the thunderbolt on board the ship 


* The etymology of kamtnan, the modem word for thunder, u probably “ the sound 
(nan) of the gods (fcantj) ” 

‘JViMo guko junrei ovoki A . year 839, moos 5, day 28 (p 

200 la >ol IIS of the Daimkon bukkyd zeiuho ^ 0 Ennis is also 

known as Jikaku Caishi • 

’Year 839, moon 6 day 5 (p 201) Cl Blinkenberg 96 It a worth noting that 
Ennm and his companions did not limit their supplication to the god of the thunder- 
bolt but also worshipped Ihe local Chinese deities and several of the greater deities 
of Japan which were not connected in any way with thunder, with the gratifying result 
that “ the thunder gradually stopped ” This implies a belief that any god might 
exercise control over thunder Definile proof of this is aSorded by the judgment of 
an oracle on the 27lh day of the fifth moon, after the mast of the ship had been 
splintered by hghtnmg The oradc as recorded by Ennin was, “ Various men from 
the ship have been buned in front of the local deity Therefore you have incurred 
the anger of the god, who has produced this disaster ” 

Another mleresliag example of thunder folklore afforded by Ennui’s diary is recorded 
on the third day of the sixth moon, when he noted that durmg another thunderstorm 
“those of m on board waved such thm^ as spears, axes, and swords and shouted 
with all our might m order to lend off the ihunderbolU " Cf Frazer, The Golden 
Baugh The Scapegoat 240-7 (London 1013) 
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attl'spending the better 5 “^ m Chimx 

on the validity of „ese mythology for evidence 

folklore, and we must '““V ^^^bolt Vdth stones or stone 

tapons STted before the period of greatest borrowing from 

Recherches stir quelqties i »u r ilpiiies and has a whole 

1928) devotes much attention 63-70) . in 

section on “ les emblemes du leu ,g lioes lances, and 

wMch he clearly shows that these tl,e fourth an 

swords.' Although three of these are ■ tHs 

agricultural tool much R'e a weap ’ weapons thought 

is needed to prove that they were * emblems, as Matsumoto 
to be thunderbolts and AncEinir or clea\'ing qualities, 

suggests, chosen because o th" o^ is to be 

The evidence in favor of t ' traditions of certain 

found largely in the names an > associated with the name 

Japanese shrip_ second character of tWs name, it is 

“f^he ’’TheTetn 

and that the name identified with a thunderbolt 

. . atlnbutcs. water thunder (storm), and 

’Matsumoto also discusses the series the storm god, and ba 

„n.«U, ,rl™l. Woiie •» .OErtl»r » only lo be envied 

deraedmo (59) 7b. moe.^on ot Jb™ * ^ „ e drapin i„tete.tmE 

and IS found also throughout China, wh thunder os a serpent m the A. Aon 

mi.pl., ot tbu uiociaUm .« lb. idm -r^ isro-. KikmS‘ CKrm.cl,, of Jopoo 
xM, Hilrata [Lopdou 1B96I) imd th. dncnpt.on m 

1x00, Ho EoxUxxt Ixoxxx lo A O „ ih. ,ound ot drae.-,, 

Enn,n-, d„o oI . K'vw 'b""'*'""”” p.r. Ipsip..! l" tb« 

fighting together nod the Mplana (y.or 839 tnoon 9 daj 12 Ep 2081) 

Lol thew ntvo " ,^r,.™ot phoo.Uo Ior». « »» «■’ “*■ 

(none), ct S VcnnAO, The imW ” 

SO) 889,803 
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deities for n number of reasons, usunlly because of ibcir strange 
or suggestive sbapes,* but in this one ease tlicre may ncll be a 
connection between “ .stonc-go<Is ” and thunder. 

The most famous Isonoknmi Shrine is at Tainbaiclii 
a few miles south of Nara. The central object of worship at this 
shrine is the Furu-no-inilama or Futsu-no-mitama 

the name of a sword given by a thunder deity, Takemi- 
kazuchi-no-kami to Jimmu Tenno , the mytlii* 

cal first emperor, during the latter’s campaign to subdue tl>c 
future capital region. In the name of the deity appears the word 
“ thunder,” and in the names of the sword arc the words jutsu, 
an onomatopoeic word for cleaving,* and juni (sometimes written 
even in this name as i5<) , ” to shake,” which arc naturally asso- 
ciated with thunder or thunderbolts as well ns wdth a sword. It 
is perhaps not too bold to conclude that this particular ” slonc- 
god shrine ” may actually be dedicated to a thunderbolt (stone 
sw’ord) from a Japanese Thor. 

Closely associated with the Isonokami Shrine of Tambaichi is 
the Futsu-no-mitama Shrine at Isonokami village in 

northern Bizen It can be no mere coincidence that this 

shrine, located in the ” stone-god village,” bears the name of the 
central deity of the Tambaichi “ stone-god shrine ” and that it is 
dedicated to the ” serpent cleaving blade** (or 

®)) of the greatest storm-thunder god of all, Susanoo-no-mikoto.^ 
The evidence clearly indicates that both shrines belong to a com- 
mon cult of the stone sword thunderbolt.'* 

* None of tbe many Ishigami place names (strangely all located m east and 

north Japan) listed m YoamDA Tflgo's Datmhon cAtmet pjho 'S'lUJlttEi 

seem to have any conoectioa with thunder Yanagioa Kunio m his 
Uktgami mondd (Tokyo 1300) has a detailed study of cer- 

tain aspects of the so-called "stone gods” of Japan His mam thesis is that deities 
known as thahiji, takvp, or takoft are not "stone-gods” {uhigami^V^) as 

such but that the characters in these cases may be used purely phonetically 

• Cf Matsumoto 6S-9 

YosnniA discusses at length the obvious relationship between these two shrmes 
and attempts to decide their relative pnonty (cf Yoshida 283-4, 912 3) This question 
has no bearing on our problem for all that is important to us is the close association 
ui both cases of an Isonokami and a divine thunderbolt sword 

It IS worth notmg that /utsv, the main element in the name of the Tambaichi 
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YosnroA * Togo lists seven Kamo (usually written or ?§) 
Shrines, which are for the most part dedicated to another thunder 
god, Wakeikazuchi-no-mikoto In no case is it clearly 

stated that the object of worship in any of these shrines is a 
weapon which can be identified with a stone thunderbolt, but it 
is significant that in one case this is indirectly implied. The Kamo 
Shrine at Haruta iaffl in the extreme north of Ise 
is one of the few places in that province known as a site abound- 
ing in prehistoric stone implements, so it is not improbable that 
a stone thunderbolt was the original deity of this shrine also.** 
This scattered evidence in favor of the identification of stone 
weapons with thunderbolts in ancient Japan is far from being 
conclusive. It is all too scanty and tri\dal in the face of the almost 
complete absence of corroboralive evidence in the passages on 
stone and thunder deities in such early works as the Kojiki, the 
Kogoshai >5 , and the Nihon shoki and other volumes of 

the Rikkokwhi However, it is sufficient to hint strongly 

at a very interesting possibility, which deserves further study. 


“ swDid'god " and the name ef the Bizea “ sward shrine,” is found in Tahefntsu no-kaou 
and Tiiyofotsu-no-kami alternate names for the thunder god 

The b&Tth of this deity ** from the blood that stud, to the 
tippet part of the august swoid and again bespattered the multitudinous rock-masses ” 
and the birth of the Rock Splitting Deity {Iwwko no-kami and the Rock 

Poasessmg hlale Deity (Iwalsutsunoo-no-Varoi *'from the blood that 

«tud. to the point of the august sword and bespattered the multitudinous rock-masses ” 
suggests vaguely some relatioiisliip between stones, swords, and thunder which may 
have bearing oo oar problem Cf CHASisCBtAE», Kojth O'" Rrtori of Ancient 

Jfatter* S2 

** Cf YosmnA 608 Other hmU may possibly be derived from the following tacts. 
<n the Iso (uo=»=wAi. "stone” as in fconokanu?) Shrine m lyo is m 

* place called Kamo and is devoted to the worship of the Kamo famay 

(Yosama 1286); <2) a noteworthy feature and possibly the original deity of the 
Kamo Shrme in llirosawa m Kowke JtM is a stone in the shape of a 

lantern in a grove behind the shrme (Yosama 3369), and (S) the Ikazuchi ^ 
or Thunder, Shrme (also called the Bnghl D«ty of Kamo of Shizuoka 

trP^ city is on the edge of Ishimacbj (“Stone Street”) (Yoaame £560) 
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Edwin* O. Ueisciiaukh 

llAftrAftO VsttEK-^lTT 

China’s feoulhcnslcrn coast is blessed witli ti f>erics of liarbors 
stretching from Ilnng-chou bifH Hay in Chekiang to the Indo- 
Chinese border, 'riic role of these bays in the history of Chinese 
foreign trade and intercourse is loo \\cll known to need furtlicr 
comment. China also has n scries of excellent ports along llic 
mountainous coast of the Shantung peninsula from the Ilal-chou 
region in the northern corner of Kiangsu ‘ to the Lai-chou 
area in the northwest. These ports, nllliough little used by 
the great Arnb-I’crsian trade, which made Ch*unn-chou and 
other southern ports so famous, were of importance in the early 
intercourse wdth Korea and Japan. 

Uctween tlicsc two long stretches of well-indented coast line 
lich in good harbors lie the 500 kilometers of della mud flats of 
Kiangsu, which are naturally a grc.al inconvenience and some- 
times a menace to shipping. However, this same region has the 
mouth of the Yangtsc River, and in T'ang times there was also 
the Huai River, emptying into the se.a in the vicinity of what is 
now called the old mouth of the Yellow River. Both the Yangtse 
and the Huai were connected wth the Grand Canal system, 
which in T’ang limes led from the Hnng-chou area to the central 
Yellow' River valley, then still the heart of Cluna. This made 
them both potentially very important routes for foreign inter- 
course, because they were two of the three existing entrances 
from the sea to the easy water route to the capital area. The 
third great entrance was through the ports of the Hang-chou Bay 
region. None of the many other harbors and inlets of the indented 

• Concerning specifically the relative use ot the lower Yangtse and Huai Rivers 
as routes into China for foreign sea-borne trade and intercourse during the eighth and 
ninth centuries 

* Although not part of the peninsiila. iti'^ area has bills and sheltered bays 
resembling those of Shantung, which it adjoins 
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text indicates that in the year 760 several thousand Arab and 
Persian traders were killed in a local disturbance at Yang-chou.* 
Our best evidence that at least some of these foreign traders had 
come there by sea-going vessels, and therefore presumably by the 
lower Yangtse, is found in a Chinese Imperial ordinance of the 
year 834, which states, “ To the foreigners living at Ling-nan ^ 
1^, Fu-chien and Yang-chou, the viceroys of these provinces 
should offer consolations, and except the already fixed anchorage- 
duties, the court-purchase and the regular presents, no additional 
taxes should be inflicted on them, allowing them to engage freely 
in their trade.” * Furthermore, during the Sung dynasty, in the 

* Quoted by Kcwabara {On P‘u Shou keng IS) from Ch'uan T'anff uen 75. 

year 114G, a shih-po-mu (customs office) was established 

at Chiang-yin on the south bank of the Yangtse some 1S5 
kilometers airline above Shanghai.* 

This scattered evidence proves that the lower Yangtse was 
used by the traders from southern and western Asia as a route 
into China, at least intermittently if not continuously, during the 
T*ang and Sung dynasties. Unfortunately, there is not sufficient 
clear evidence to allow us to evaluate accurately the relative im- 
portance and use of this route. However, the paucity of references 
to it, the absence of accounts of merchants who used it, and the 
fact that Chiang-yin was one of the least important of the nine 
ports open to this trade in Sung times * all suggest that this route 
was of relatively little significance in the Arab-Persian trade. 

(“Studies m Social Sciences” of the National Central University, Nanking), vol 2, 
no 1, p 145 216, is based largely on Kwwabara's studies and adds no new material 
of significance eacept the fact that the YaogUe was a tidal river as far up aa Yang- 
iitwf awfiJ fie oniJifiVr I'kcrg' perwrf 

’ Cf Hsm T'ang thu 144, biography of T'rsw Sben-kung and^l41, 

biography of Tenq Ching-sban Kcwabara (On P'u Shou keng 

Memoires of the Regearch Department of the Toys Bunko 2 13) quotes the second 
of these two passages but attnbutes it incorrectly to Hgm T'ang ghu 44 (an obvious 
error for 144), biography of T‘ixn SheO'kung "tto Yu-kan (p 161) has copied this 
error from Ktjwabara without noting the fact that Kuwabara was his source 

• Fujita Toyohnchi, Sodai no shihakoshi oyobi shihaku }6rei 
to 1 1,7 8 

“Four were around Ilang-chou Bay (Ilang-chou Ming-chou BHjHl [the modem 
Ning po ^i&], Kan.p‘u^fj§, and Hnii.chou [both on the north shore of the 
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"When we turn to the trade and intercourse with Japan and 
Korea, we find much more ^edfic material on our problem in 
chance references in Japanese histories, diaries, and biographies, 
all written in Chinese. This is not surprising, because the Japanese 
naturally frequented the coast of Kiangsu lying opposite them 
much more than did the Arabs and Persians, who approached 
China from the south.** 

No complete analytical study has been made of the eridence in 
Japanese sources on the foreign trade routes of this region during 
the T‘ang dynasty, but many Japanese scholars have studied the 
particular question of the routes of the Japanese embassies to and 
from the T'ang capital As this is one important aspect of the 
problem, let us commence our own consideration of it with the 
routes of the embassies. 

Early Japanese embassies to the Sui and T'ang courts skirted 
the nest coast of Korea and then crossed to Shantung, landing 
usually on the northern side of the peninsula in the neighborhood 
of Teng-chou S'ifi or Lai-chou, but, commencing with the em- 
bassy of 702, they began to cross directly from western Japan to 
the ports of central China.’ Several Japanese scholars who liavc 

in Ihe nortbeiisleni corner of ChckiangD. thrc® were ftirlhcr south (^^en-chou 
iR couthca«tcrn Chckiftn^ Ch’uon'chou tn Fukico, end Canton), end oae rrae 
m southern Shantung Ol'-chou the modem Chiao-chou or Kiaochov) 

Cf Fdjitx 171 9 

*' Since, is ire fhell ne, the Koreans frequented the roast of KjanssQ much more 
than the Japanese, one migfit expect even more mstenal on our proWem in Korean 
sources or ui Chinese references to Koreans, but this, unfortunately, u not the case 
The sra routes between Korea and China have been the subject of considerable 
•cliolarty research, particularly by NatrO Shunsulce tq hu ChSses- Shine Icrn co kSro 

oiob, „„„ „„ to,,!, <!i«iLWBa®«iK,a3c«nri:JtT fl. 

Siuto Ilokaae thSju fcinm lAi^aku ronsd 3S0 

{Kyfeto 1030)) Ilowei'er. almost all bis matenaJ for rbe Tang dynasly on the route 
leading to the repon between Shantung and OieLiaqg u taken traai the XittS guAj 
funro jry6ki^J/fjJif^32?3fTp2 tbe trasel diar> of o Japanese monk Ennin 
also known as JikAu Daishi who waa m China in the yean 838.S17 

This text {abbreviated below a< Janrnki) is most conventeslly available m the DainJton 
buttyiJxmsSo (aMwenated Wow as JlffZ) vol IIS. p IC7-9S9 

^^'hal hlUe independent Korean daU there u on our problem will be added to the 
Japanese malena) 

* Thu southern route was much shorter and was more ronvesieat, because it eoa> 
tected with the Grand Canal systefn. but the long open sea voyage it eaUiled made it 
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studied this so-called southern route have not hesitated to mark 
it on maps as passing up the Ynngtsc River to Yang-chou * This, 

tar more hazardous than tlie northern route Onlj very soiin I reasons couH have 
persuaded the Japanese to adopt »t m place of the Kifer route via Korea and Slianlung 
The chief reason seems to ha\c been fear of the Korean stale of Silla Japan’s 

traditional enemj among the earl) Korean states oftcr Silla ha 1 crushed and annexed 
the other two Korean stales Paekchc TlO^ m and Kogurjo 
The embassy which set sail in C6D is beheveil to ha\e gone by the northern route, hut 
all later regular embassies chose the dangerous southern route and ns late as 839 we 
find the members of tie last Japanese embassy to Tang China obviously afraid to 
return by way of Silla (Cf JunreiJt year 839 moon 4 day 2 All references below 
to hooks chronologically arranged will be ns here by year moon and day) 

Conclusive proof of the chief reason for the shift of the routes is afforded by the 
section on Japan (ch S^O) in the //sin T ang $hu, where after mention of an embassy 
from Japan apparently that of 75* it is stated Sdla blocked the sea route but 
(the Japanese) changed and went by Ming (cliou) and \ueli cliou to come 

to court and pay tribute Yueh-chou is the modern Shno»hsing on the south 

aide of Hangchou Bay 

The one exception among the Japanese embassies of the eighth and ninth centuries 
was that which left for China m 759 by a northern route but this was not a real 
embassy having been sent merely to search for Fujiwaiu Kiyokawa 
the Ambassador dispatched to China in 762 (cf Shoi-uNihongi i© Q 759/1/30) 
It does not seem to have gone by tbe usual northern route but by the To hai 
route jlt (op 701/8/12) This pmumably means that it went up the 

east coast of Korea and then across Manehuna to China (cf Tsuji Zennosuke Zofei 
kaigaxkottuihma lOS [Tokyo 1D33] and Asnms 

Korehito Heijo Heian jida Nthonkai kaijo kotsuro no paikan 

/(«*«/». cAmMAiM 57 378 40S) Some 
of the party returned from Po bai the same year (SAofcu Ntkmgi 759/10/18) but 
the leader relumed from Ch na in 701 by the southern route (op cit 701/8/12) 
NaitA (op cit S56 7) suggests that a direct southern route from the southwestern 
comer of Korea to the Chekiang coast was in use in the sixth or possibly m the fifth 
century but the evidence he offers is not at all conclusive and the return voyage 
from Chma m GGl of one sh p of the Japanese embassy of Co9 (see note 19) is the 
earliest clear case of the use of a southern direct route to either Korea or Japan 
Naxto also states (p S59) that the fact that representatives of Chmese interests were 
enslaving natives of the islands of the southwestern coast of Korea (cf ntin T angskv 
[T ung wen shu-chu ed ] ‘*20 23b) proves that this was an important point in the southern 
route but since it was a very imporlait pomt m the northern route to the Shantung 
peninsula tins is scarcely a val d argument Th s southern route from Korea no doubt 
was in use dur ng the T ang dynasty but actually the earliest clear description we have 
of It refers to a voyage made m the year 1123 Cf Nait 6 350 6 and ch St*40 of the 
Koo /i * ti chtng of Dsu Cbing^jl^ found m the T‘ten4u hn-lang U ung 

*hu senes I and m other collections 

* Cf Tanimohi Tomoo N tto no kotsuro at 

S2 2G 619 621 Tsukuba Fujuaaro Nitto ttuKo to tone etkyS 
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if true, would of course prove that the Yangtse route was of great 
importance and was probablj' part of the main route between 
China and Japan in the eighth and ninth centuries. 

Despite the general agreement of secondary sources on this 
point, there seems to be little basis for their conclusions. Of the 
se\en embassies from Japan to China during this period, the 
places of debarkation of two are absolutely unknown One landed 
in Yen-ch‘eng-lisien the region immediately south of the 

mouth of the Huai River in northern Kiangsu ® One is said to 
have landed in the iSIing-chou and Yueh-chou area on the soutli 

and map opposite p Sl, and his Nitto lanket 
in licanam Kovt A'rppon relrtiAi Tokyo 1933, Tsctji. 

op cit, 73 and map opposite p 76, Kdota Ynsohiko Sutht kotsu 

(Tokyo I94S) KixnTA gives an alternate 
southern route through Haag-cfacu Bsy to the Grand Canal Oa a map opposite page 
70 he «dso laarka the route between Japan and souUien China in the Sa Dynasties 
period showing it as passing up the Yangtse to Cbien k'sng (Kankjsg) but 

tbis IS purely speculative In a mom recent survey of the problem (Nissbi no lotsQro 
B RekuAi cAm 67 11? 2!) KnoTA repeats his supposition that the 

route in the Six Dynasties period ted up the \angtse to Chien L ang and he outlines 
the southern embassy route to China in the T ang period as going to the viemity of 
the mouth of the Yangtse and then to Ilang-cbou (Later references to “ Kzmita ” 
are to his book and not to this article) Narto (op oit, SiSSl) likewise concludes 
that the route between Koguryo and Uie southern Chinese states of the Six Dynasties 
period led to the mouth of the Yangtse, but the only real proof he has for this is a 
test of the Yuan period (p S28) 

Akitaua Kenio in his A'lssAi AosAo sAi kenkya H 

194 (Tokyo 1939} gi^es no map and speaks more cautiously of the southern route as 
leading to the ports in the vicinity of the HKnith of the Yangtse Asai Torao in his 
Sktna Nippon fvusAo sA, H . 827^1 (Tokyfi 1900) 

^er an inconclusive and incomplete preseutatiou of the materials marks southern 
routes leading from Japan to Ming'Cbou and Fu-thou 
The only studies of the asnent roDlrs betneeo China and Japan in Chinese of 
which I am aware are those of 1 \ang Chi wu (Chung Wo chiao-t ung la 

iftW i‘so /wJu'Vpwrauvit SUSS ssd 

Chung Wo chih ku tai chiao-t ung lu SAiA fa yueh kan ^ 

IJ* 93-30), but these unfortonately arc limited to earlier periods and concern 
only the sections of the routes between Korea and Japan Wo kan (ap ctt 181-5) 
m a brief treatment of the nroblein bases his. ccmclusioos almost evclasnelv oa KnrrrA 
and makes the quite unjustified statement that all embassies from eastern countries like 
Japan and Silla went to 'kang-choa \ctaall) oidy a small fraction of those from 
Silla ever reached hang-chou 

* The embassy of 702 Cl SAoA-b 704/7/i 
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shore of Hang-chou Bay.” Another landed in Ming-chou and 
along the co.ist of Fukien.” Some ships from only two embassies 
landed in Hai-ling-hsien the region just north of the 

mouth of the Yangtsp,'* where they would be in a position to 
continue up the river to Ynng-choii, as the maps indicate. The 
other ships of these same two embassies landed in Yen-ch*eng- 
hsien and in Hai-chou.” 

Perhaps it is not fni. to draw any conclusions from these places 
of debarkation, becau’se knowledge of open sc«v n.tvigatinu at this 
time was so rudimentarj' that the Japanese had practically no 
control over their ships once they had left Jap^'n fa\ ored by vdnds 
blowing in the general direction of central China. On the other 
hand, the points of departure of these embassies afford more re- 
liable evidence, foi these naturally were chosen cithc’' by the 
Chinese or by the Japanese themselves. 

In two cases the points of departure from China are not known, 
but, of the remaining five embassies, two left from Su-chou 
the area just south of the mouth of the Yangtse River/* and two 
ships of another set sail from Ch‘ang-shu-hsien the region 

northeast of the city of Su-chou between it and the Yangtse.” The 
other two ships of this same embassy left from Hai-Iing-hsien and 
Yen-ch‘eng-hsien respectively.” Most of the ships of another 
embassy left from Ch‘u-chou the great city on the Huai 

River some 130 kilometers airline from its mouth,” and the re- 

The embassy of 752 as indicated by Kmira 1 151 I haTe been unable to find 
any oiigmal source or secondary corroboration Cor Uus 

** The embassy of 803 Cf ?fihon kola 0 803/G/8 

’*The embassy of 777 (Shoku Nthongt 778/10/23, 11/13) and that of 838 (Jtmfetkt 
833/7/2) 

Jttnrejfei 838/8/10 Kimita (1 1512) fads to include these last two examples or 
the sailmc of the latter ship from Hai-chou (see note 17) 

“ The embassy of 733 {Shoku Nthongt 7S9/11/3) and that of 7a3 Cf J Takakusu 
( tr ) , Le voyage de Kansbin en oncot (742 754) , par Aomi no hlabito Genkai (770 ) , 
BEFEO 20 48, 52-3 

** The embassy of 777 Cf Skoka Nthongt 778/10/23, 11/13 

** The embassy of 838 Cf Junreikt 839^/23 29 Since m this case the ships 
actually followed the northern route home to Japan via Korea, and smee the ship of 
this same embassy which left from Hai-diou seems to have done the same (cf 
Junretkt 839/4/lS to 11/7), theses two cases might be excluded from among those of 
ships usmg the so-called southern route However, because they sailed from central 
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In contrast to the inconclusive evidence concerning the first two 
embassies, we know exactly what happened on the return \ oyage 
of the embassy of 8S8 In this case the crews of two of the 
original three Japanese ships hired mne smaller Korean vessels 
at Ch‘u chou itself and went doun the Huai River from Ch‘u chou 
to its mouth and then proceeded northwards up the coast before 
crossing to Japan ** One can hardly conclude from this clear m 
stance and the two doubtful cases of 702 and 777 that the lower 
Huai River was part of the regular route for embassies between 
Japan and China in the eighth and ninth centuries, but obviously 
it was one of the doors to China in the ninth century and probably 
also in. the eighth 

The evidence concerning the use of the lower Yangtse by Japa 
nese embassies is more complex In the case of the irregular em 
bassy of 759, the ship for the return voyage was constructed m 
Su chou and so obviously did not come down the Yangtse In 
the cases of the embassies of 738 and 752, there is no strong evi 
dence for or against the possibility of the Japanese ships having 
come down the Yangtse from Yang chou before setting sail for 
Japan In the latter case however, the Chinese monk Chien chen 
(Kanjm, Kanshm, or Ganjm m Japanese) descended the 
nver from Yang chou m a private boat and then transshipped 
to a vessel of the Japanese embassy This impbes that the Japa 
nese ships probably never reached Ynng-chou, but it also suggests 
that the members of all three embassies may have come down the 
Yangtse to Su chou in Chinese bottoms rather than by the cquallv 
convenient canal route Only m the case of the embassy of 777 
is there evidence that Japanese «hips ivent up the Yangtse Then 
three of the four ships landed in Hai ling hsien, and at least two 
of these were later moored in the Yangtse River, presumably near 
Yang-cbou On the way home, after going out of the mouth of 
the Yangtse, they stopped m the Su-chou region before setting 
sad for Japan ** 

There remains the case of the embassy of 838, the best known 
of oil the embassies Although there is no doubt that in this 
instance most of the tnp from the open sea to \nng*chou was 
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made by canal, it has been generally assumed by Japanese 
scholars that at least one of the embassy's ships actually entered 
the mouth of the Yangtse and that its crew and passengers de- 
barked at the modern Hai-men on the north bank of the 
river, now over 70 kilometers from its mouth. This is clearly 
shown in two maps of the route of the ship which carried the 
monk Ennin to China ** Both maps are based on the somewhat 
confused opening pages of Ennin’s Junreikt, to which we must 
turn for further evidence. 

As far as I can ascertain, the chief textual bases for the maps 
are (1) the reference to whitish water presumably from the 
“ great river of Yang-chou on C/28, (2) the mention of “ the 
mouth of a river ” on 7/2, and (3) the mouth of a great river ” 
mentioned on 6/20 and 7/1. Ennin’s failure to name the Yangtse 
specifically, except in the first inconclusive example, and his 
failure to comment on its size or fame certainly cast doubt on the 
identification of this river or these rivers with the Yangtse. Al- 
most any Chinese river or stream would seem to be a " great 
river ’* to men just come from Japan. Moreover, a careful ex- 
amination of the relevant sections of gazetteers of Yang-chou, Hai- 
men, T‘ung-chou MtW (the modern Nan-t'ung iffiS 30 kilometers 
west of Hai-men), and Ju-kao ^00 (about 100 kilometers east 
of Yang-chou) has revealed no positive evidence in support of 
these maps. 

On the other hand, the evidence against them is strong. The 
Kuo-ch'mg-ssu 18 li north of the embassy’s point of 

debarkation (7/3) is very probably the monastery of that nme 
founded by a monk called Hsing-man 'friSi in the Yuan-ho TCJn 
period (806-821) at Chiieh-chiang or Chueh-cliiang-chen 
some f)5 kilometer# northrvesl of the present mouth of the Yangtse 
and only 18 kilometers from the sea,** 

*• Junretki 638/7/18-95 The (oUowtng noon and day refertnces m the text are all 
to Junrei^ 853 

'* Cf liHoA-u Dduhi, published by the Tendaishft Ken'y^hai 
frontispiece rosp (T6V.y5 lOU). and Tsuji. op «e (see note 7), map opposite p 70 

*‘C( 3 100a of the Ju-kao-htien ekth of 1803 and the cAudn-mu 

53a of the 7“«i»p-cAou cAiA-ft-cAou cAiA ®f 1875 
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Further evidence is the “dug canal (chiieh chiang of 

1 aiig chou,” first mentioned on 6/28, from whicli the town of 
Chueh chiang presumably derives its name When Enmn went 
by canal from the Kuo ch'ing ssu to Yang chou, at least the first 
part of xhe trip, if not the whole of it, was made by this “ dug 
canal (7/18, 20) A waterway of obvious age still exists from 
Yang chou through T ai hsien (about 40 kilometers east of 
Yang chou) and o'a kao to Chueh chiang and is, as far as I can 
ascertam, essentially the same waterway which Enmn used and 
which he ‘■ays on 7/18 w as dug by Yang ti (605 617) of the 
Sui dynasty The station on the dug canal ” mentioned on 7/2 
and J and the Chuen chiang chen where a sailor of another ship 
the embassy was reported on 7/2 to have died, may have been 
the modv,m town of Chueh chiang or else some neighboring anl 
Hge o vihages which likewise derived their names from the canal 
Wc can conclude that the two maps of Ennin's route to China 
are i icorrect and that none of the ships of the embassy of 838 
e\er entered the mouth of the Yangtse River Moreo\er, it seems 
quite probable that the embassy hoped to land near the dug 
canal of Yang chou ’ and not at the mouth of the Yangtse, for 
on G/2S Ennir ^ecfued that after the ship had passed through a 
strip of mudclj wat\.r presumably from the great n%er, a Korean 
Interpreter * of the expedition remarked I ha\e heard it said 
that it IS difficult to go through the dug canal of Yang-chou V! 
ready we ha\e passed the whitish water, and I suspect that wc 
may ha\c passed the dug canal 

The following table summarizes quantitati\ely our cMclcnce on 
the points of debarkation and embarkation of Japanese embassies 
which landed at or set sail from central Chinese ports The nuni 
hers do not represent the total numbers of ships but the number 
of embassies of which one or more ships used these ports 
Land OR 1 hr Total 

Ilai-choii 11 2 

\ icintlj of Hum mouth 2 2 4 

•‘Sfcrtij, (SUa) Ketran Intr^prrtrn wl ft apiwrf Uy knrw 1* Ui 

Chmrw an I Japanrw «rre of practical Mine to the Japane«e rmbauKH 
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Vicinity of Yangtse moutli 
Hang-chou Bay 
Fukien 
Total 


Landing Sailing Total 

2 4 ®* 6 

2 2 4 

1 2 
8 9 17 


With the cases concerning the mouth of the Yangtse numbering 
only a trifle over one third of the total, it is e^remely dangerous 
to say, as Japanese scholars have said, that the southern route to 
China for embassies was by way of the mouth of the Yangtse. 
Since ships of only one of the embassies are known t ■» have entered 
the Yangtse, while those of another seem ‘o ha^'e desired to avoid 
it, it is still rasher to mark the route as passing up the Yangtse to 
Yang-chou. All one can say is that there wns no one clearl, de- 
fined route but that the three principal places of debarkation and 
embarkation in China in the order of their apparent importance 
nere the vicinity of the mouth of the Yangtse, tr ’ vicinity of the 
mouth of the Huai, and Hang-chou Bay.** 

The evidence afforded by records of Japanese embassies proves 
that both the lower Yangtse and the loa-er fT tai acre used by 
ships engaged in international intercourse, but the notices of the 
tra\els of Chinese, Korean, and Japanese merchants and monks 
are still more instructive and give a clearer idea of the relathc 
importance of these routes. 

For the eighth century we ha^e only the account of the five 
Unsuccessful attempts of Chien-cben to reach Japan before he 
finally made the crossing on bo.ard a ship of the embassy of 752. 
Since a ship was constructed at Yang-chou for the first attempt 
in 743, he obviously intended to start out on the Yangtse Ru er.*® 
This time he was prevented from sailing by the go\crnment. In 
the second aVVerapt. w few vaowths later he U belie', ed to have 


•‘IncluJing the irregular embawy of TS3 
** Inddrline the cniba**y of ej9 

**n»e «taip>»rni frotn the Jhm T'cny thu in note 7) that the Japanrse 

“went by Ming (chou) and Miph-chou lo <oin« to rourt and pay tnbute“ indicstea 
that the Oimrs- looVcil upon Hangchou Bar « iht main entrance into China and 
that It nay have played a morv nDportanl irole than oar alatutici ahra 
**Tai*Ktsu oji fit (*fe note H), 'ol fS p 4(Sm 
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sailed down the river before being stopped by a tempest, but the 
evidence is not conclusive.*® In his fifth attempt he clearly w'cnt 
down the Yangtse from Yang-chou before going to Chekiang, 
from where he was eventually blown far to the south.** When 
one remembers that in his successful si’cth attempt to reach Japan 
Chien-chen again went dowm the Yangtse from Yang-chou to 
reach the Japanese ships at Su-chou, one can conclude that the 
lower Yangtse was a very common route of travel at this time. 

For the ninth century we have almost a wealth of material, 
which can be divided for the most part into four categories: cases 
concerning the (1) Fukien and southern Chekiang coast, (2) 
Hang-chou Bay (Ming-chou) , the (3) mouth of the Yangtse, 
and the (4) mouth of the Huai. A fifth category of cases con- 
cerning the coast of the Shantung peninsula could be added, but, 
although many of the ships engaged in international commerce 
stopped in the bays and harbors of the southern side of the 
Shantung peninsula, there is no single instance in which it can be 
clearly established that these ships were not bound for or from a 
central or southern Chinese port.*® Embassies to and from Korea 
and Po-hai might still embark or disembark in the Shantung 
peninsula,** but the mam currents of trade naturally flowed past 


••Op cii 451 "Op 458 

** Ennin repeatedly recorded the passing of trade ships, usually Korean, up an 
down the coast o( Shantung {see note 59), and once he e>en noted the presence o 
two Po-hai ships at the tip end of the peninsula (Junreiki 839/8/13) Furthermore, 
on his way back to Japan he obviously felt that Hai-chou and the extremity o 
the peninsula were both good places to look for a ship bound for Japan (8iS/7/l • 
8/27) But, except for the ship a Korean fnend built expressly to take him back to 
Japan (847/1 2), Ennui mentioned no international trade ship with its home port m 
Shantung waters 

** Ennin recorded the existence of a linn to{SiHa)~kuan and n Po-nat ua” 

Teng-chou to accommodate embassies from SiUa and Po-hai (8t0/3/-). 
and he twice mentioned embassies bound for SiUa at or near the extremity of e 
Shantung peninsula (839/0/28 and 847/inlerealaiy 8) 

There were two mam routes between Korea and the Shantung peninsula The one 
which led directly from the tip of the pcmnsula to central Korea is best known from 
the Junretkt The other which led from the northern coast of Shantung across to t e 
Liao-tung peninsula and then along the coast of Manchuna and northwestern Korea 
to central Korea is desenbed as the sea route to China in the linn Tang lAu (Tung- 
wtn shu.ehU ed ) 4SB 23b-2la Cf PnxiOT, Deux itm^nures de Chine en Inde a 
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this mountainous region towards the more inviting entrances into 
China to the south. 

Japanese sources mention five cases in which ships engaged in 
foreign intercourse either landed in or set sail from Fukien or 
southern Chekiang ports. In 842 tlie monk Eun landed in 
southern Chekiang,** in 853 the monk Enchin landed in the 
neighborhood of Lien-chiang-hsien east of Fu-chou in 

northern Fukien,** in 858 Enchin set sail for Japan from the T*ai- 
chou region in east central Chekiang,** in 865 the monk 

Shuei and some companions embarked for Japan at Fu- 
chou,** and in 877 a Chinese merthant ship landed in Japan after 
setting sail from the T'ai-<hou region.** Tlie last ship carried as 
cargo goods procured by a special Japanese trade embassy dis- 
patched in 874 to buy incense and drugs in China.** The speed 

U £a du Vm* ttedf, SEFEO 4 ISl-i, NmA S70-&5, 3N, aod litAStsm 7lyQ, Shimgt 
kmkyU {K«j6 1993]) Sxnd believes tbst the 

■ceond vu tbe of!icuU embuiy route but that the first vaa the more tued route ui 
the latter part of the Tatig period btAVtsm goes further and points out that the 
aecond route obviously waa no longer an important one la the Tang period but was 
the route of an earlier period when oaeigation was a Ir^ developed science 
** At Yfl liu-ehcn Lo<h‘tng hsien the modem l.»«h'ing 

a few kilometcn east of Wen-chou on the coast about tmJway belwreo King po and 
Fu-chou The ctoming was made in Ie» tban six days from the Gol5 3EJ5 Archi- 
pelago weal of KyilshO in a boat newly eonslructed there bv the Chinese merchant 
captain Ll Cb‘ujenC^)SA Cf Anjo;* Fun den one of the 

A'lUo ggJm dm •*' DBZ IIS 

“Tbe crcosiog was made in less than seven daj-i on tbe ship of llOm Yanphwi 
^IjfiFli. called Ml this case a Chinese merchant, but probably more arcoratrly 

described as a Korean manner from So-choo in the ^unreiti 817/0/0 Cf CgBryakutko 

iSC w DJ)Z 113 and Chirho Dauht dm 15C0 m URZ 

Tlie latter text, wriUcn be Mrrosni K»yovuh> m also cafloj Ijjc 

TmdauhH Etirgahiji sofu Fnfhm dm “d j» Iislol 

in the rndex of DBZ S9 as tbe Jltevan Emyaievjt xaru Enrhm hathb dm ifcSZllJiS 

“Tlie return crossing to Japan wmm made in about ten days on the ship of the 
rncrrhanl la Aen hsiao Cl Cht*Ki Daaki dm 13*0 

“ Tlie croMing to the Goli Arehipelago was marie tn five daj i ami four right* on l?ie 
•hip of the same I4 Ten h«ao Cf Zod* Skmnd wi'W ryath 
ICJ in Uie .Viftu ggta dm tn DBZ 1|3 

**Situ-e the crosimg tool the better part of two toorwi* ii h rjuitc pmfiahle (hat 
IKm »hip unlile the othrrs which crcMed ta fmrl Ri-e tr* fm rlaya went by w«y «vf 
Fhantnng an I Kofra Cf p'rwmAw ST:/9/ii 

“Op ci( F7t/B/I? 
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of the crossing in four out of five of the cases indicates that no 
stops were made on the way in Chinese ports.®® Clearly then, in 
the middle decades of the nintli century there was a direct trade 
route from the many ports along the coast of Fukien and southern 
Chekiang to western Japan.*" 

The route between the Hang-chou Bay area and Japan seems 
to have been even more important during the ninth century, for 
we find no less than seven references to international commerce 
ships bound for or from Ming-chou. Ennin in 842 mentioned the 
ship of a certain Li Lin-te bound for Japan from Ming- 

chou, and in 847 he recorded that there was a Japanese ship then 
at Ming-chou and that some Japanese returned home on a Ming- 
chou ship.** We also know that in 847 or 848 Eun sailed for 
home on a Chinese ship from Wang-hai-chen the modern 

Chen-hai area just north of Ning-po (Ming-chou) In 862 
Shinnyo , who was the former crown prince of Japan, Takaoka 
but at this time was an elderly monk of almost 80 years, 
landed in the ^Lng-chou area.** In 863 Egaku 3SV and some 
other monks who had accompanied Shinnyo to China were sent 
home from Ming-chou,** and in 805 or 860 the monk ShQei met 

‘“There arc some hints that ships engaged m Uju commerce occasionally went as 
far south as Canton, for in Chtsho Daukt skdra* mokurokit 
{DBZ 28 1280) u mentioned a Japanese monk Enkaku IR)S who met two 
sumably Japanese merchants with the Chinese style names of Ri Etkaku ^ 

^5*^ and CniM Taishin Canton 

'^Junretkf Bii/3/SS, S47/intefv;afary S, and 847/e/p Ennin also proves that JIuj- 
chou was considered one of the usual Chinese home ports for this trade when he 
quotes the words of one of his companions. ” Accoiding to old precedents, boats which 
have set out from Mmg-chou (for Japan) have landed m Silla temlory” (839/4/2) 
See also note 28 

Anjojt Eun tfen 150 Tlie dale is given as 8l7 according to the Japanese year 
period and the cyclical sign but as 843 according to the Cbinwe year penod The 
crossmg to the Gold Archipelago was made in three da>s 

** Cf Zuda ShtnnS nittS ryakh 463.4 and TstJJi, op cil , 00-7. The crossing from 
the Gol6 Archipelago was made in about four da>s on a ship especially constructed by 
the Chinese Coano Chih-hsin m Japan The latter was also the captain of 

the “Ming-chou ship" which according to Knnin took some Japanese liome in 847 
llu name is given as Ciiavq ku lism in the SAoJtu Nthon koki 

847/7/8. when he brought back to Japan some other Japanese monks, and m the 
Sendot pisuroku 864/8/IS 

“ Zuda SAinnJ ni((o ryoAki ICt 
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a man, described as his disciple, at Wang-hai-chen near jMing-chou 
and crossed with him to Japan in three days.*® Since in the only 
tno cases in which the speed of the crossing is definitely known 
the ships obriously went directly from the IMing-chou area to 
Japan, we can conclude that there was a direct trade route be- 
tween Hang-diou Bay and western Japan. 

Japanese sources are surprisingly silent on private ships en- 
gaged in international intercourse which visited the area around 
the mouth of the Yangtse during the ninth century, and our refer- 
ences are limited to tno in the Junreiki. Ennin recorded that in 
845 two ships from Japan had landed at Ch‘ang-chou an 

area on the south bank of the Yangtse about 200 kilometers from 
its present mouth, and that those on board intended to sell their 
ships and return to Japan, apparently from this same region, on a 
hired Chinese ship.** In 847 Ennin relumed to Japan on a ship 
manned largely by Koreans from Su-chou, nhich after lca\ing the 
mouth of the Sung Rii er feil, the modem Wu-sung River 
Vihich flows through Shanghai, proceeded northwards up the Shan- 
tung coast to the tip of the peninsula, crossed to Kore.a, and then 
followed the coast southwards and then eastwards to Japan.*’ 

"Cf Z*nnn;t S£}o dm fit JEfl? ***• •NiUiJ goka dm m DBZ 

118. »nd Sandat ptfurekv SSl/S/M Tb«e t«o 'worlj u> almmt i<!rnlicsl 
d*te the evrnt in BOO, but KiMnr*. op cil. I ?!?, prw jT«»n for btiwvinjt Ihis kn 
errof for BOS In Ihis it u worth notim? that the di3n;>Ie whom 

^Ori acrompanml wm the merthanl Ll Yen h^iao who toolc Enchin back to Japan 
in BSS (*«« note 30) anti who u alio known to have rome to Japan in B02 and in BCJ 
Cl S«ni<fai ptautoln 8C3/7/43 and B<U/7/47 He » probaWjr alio the Ll ^en U'on 
said to be a Chinese merehtnl in Japan in PCI Cf Zuda aAinmJ mtW rjfskti 

1C3 

A few ehanee Tefetmeea in Korean aoqrtee »eein to ermcem the direet aouthetr 
itmte from Korea to Uie Hang-^hoa Bar area In B17 a Korean rnnre KiM 
CliancnjrAm m Mme-eboM after betne blown aUwjt bv ihe wrml 

(ef Sam;«k MTiSTOtllttiS. ^0 3 fm the CS3»ea edition 

KeijS ItrtSP, and In fOO a Korean monk. eroew'f w»h an enroy from 

Chrliane lo Mmc-ehoo m a few ctava (ef NarrO SCO and the Cit'im thi 
of the CkSim oitohifit (Ke«iO ISSJD The other lefereneeg fa 

N'»rrO (339.00) to dirret rronutip from Korea to eenfraJ and wiotheTtr Ottna are m 
oo way eonetitnye and enfreate enly the eltioute rralr of the trarelm aad not iVir 
poiRtJ of debarkation 

'*Jtinmh BI5/7/S Is »» nreorrertljr da'ed m Mi by Ktvtta, op eit I 190 

‘’Janmki B»7/0/# aad the reaiaiadef ef ihe diary Deipite the wamty «kf fTfe^. 
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Our information on the use of the mouth of the Huai by ships 
bound for or from foreign shores is somewhat greater but also is 
limited for the most part to the Junretki. Ennin quoted a letter 
showing that the monk Egaku came from Japan to Ch‘u-chou in 
the autumn of 841 and that preparations for his return to Japan 
were made at Ch‘u-chou in the spring of 842.'** The letters and 
goods sent from Japan, which Ennin’s disciple Isho went to 
Ch‘u chou to get in the autumn of 842, may have come on the 
ship which brought Egaku.** Later Ennin copied into his diary 
two letters which related that two disciples of Ensai a monk 
who had crossed to China with Ennin, returned to Japan from 
Ch‘u-chou in 843 in search of new supphes for their master,®® and 
in 845 he noted that some of Egaku’s disciples were in Ch‘u-chou 
presumably either on their way to or from Japan.®^ More import- 
ant evidence is the repeated assumption on the part of Ennin and 
his fnends that Ch‘u chou was an excellent place to look for a 
ship bound for Japan and that Lien-shui also on the Huai 

escu, tbe mouth of the Yangtse was clearly cossjdercd a door to and from Chma, 
for m the same speech quoted in part m note 41 the man added “ Boats which hare 
set out fram the Yangtse River (for Japan) have also landed in SQla *' 

A party headed by the monk Shokai 14^ which was sent from Japan to find 
Ennin may have landed in the Yanglse region, for on 840/2/0 and 4/27 the group 
was reported to be at Yang^chou However, there is no dear indication as to whether 
the men landed near Yang-chou or had come there from some southern port Since they 
came on the ship of Li Lm tS (946/1/0), who sailed for Japan in 842 from Jling-chou 
(8-12/5/25) , one might assume that they landed in hlmgKihou Kditta, op cit , 1 100. 
professing to base hts facts on the JunreiJti, states that Shokai landed m Ch'u-chou in 
about the 12lh month of 846, but he unquestionsblj was m China almost a jear 
earlier, and although word of his amval first came to Ennm from Ch’u-chou there 
IS little probability that he landed Uiere 

Some Koreans may have landed in the region around the mouth of the Yangtse, for 
we know that a Silla ambassador went up the Yangtse to 5s&-ch'uan in 756 when the 
Chinese court fled there (cf Samjruk 0 4 ) 

‘•JunreiAn 812/5/25 and abo 841/0/7 The ship m which he came to China seems 
to have been one of those which took the embassy of 833 back to Japan from Ch'u- 
chou in 839 

‘•Junreih 8t2/7/21. 10/13 

•* Junrrtln &13/12 and 844/2 The Shotu AiAon fccJb 843/12/0 records their wivd 
in Japan and slates that they came with the Korean CiiAva Kongjdng • 

** Jitnretkt 843/7/8 
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nearer its mouth, was also a place where oue could erpect to 

i such a boat „n\ate traders and monks between 

Dur data on contrast between the 
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Mmg-ehou and southern coast * j 
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Clearly the embassies also 

that the Yangtse route into . ^j^tury but that m the 

the intercourse with Japan m 8 unimportant m 

mnth century the lower rts south of the Yangtse 

this trade while the lower I^ai , trade than m the 

were more frequented b} s ps ^ „( evadence for 

eighth centnrj Although ‘ f ^^3 relaPve paucity of 
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materials tor the eighth cent^''- century very 

ceming trends inclusion from our stndy is that 

dangerous, the natural ten there was a shift in the 

between the eighth and mn langtse to the lower Huai 

intercourse with Japan from ^ 

as well as to the Chekiang and Fukien coas 

Ti„c». r™r'»“ (IM'S'W 

••Jimmh SIS/O/rS 7/3 ’f” ®‘ ( ^ „ 810 »rier having bevn blown oat 

that a sola «mU»> '""t «« (48 5) m«Uon* another eniba«> whjeh 

landed m Ch^Khou m 8S* becawo me 
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To explain this change is not easy but is probably best at- 
tempted on the grounds of the increasing skill of the navigators 
of the East China Sea. In the eighth century intercourse between 
Japan and China seems to have been carried on largely through 
the Japanese embassies. But the Japanese at this time had very 
little knowledge of navigation in this sea. The courses followed 
by the ships once they had set sail from Japan were almost purely 
a matter of chance, as is seen most clearly by their scattered 
points of landing in China. Since they could not follow even an 
approximate course, in returning home it made no great difference 
just where they embarked. Our statistics show that more started 
from the vicinity of the mouth of the Yangtse than from any 
other area, but this may have been merely because it was near 
where their ships had landed by chance or because this very 
central and easily accessible place was considered to be as good 
as any as a starting point for the plunge into the dark. 

In the ninth century conditions were quite different. On the 
one hand frequent crossings were made between the ports of 
Chekiang and Fukien and western Japan usually by Chinese mer- 
chant captains.®* In six of the seven cases in which we know how 
long the crossing took it was made in ten days or less. Obviously 
these mariners knew how to cross the East China Sea quickly and 
surely without the mishaps and disasters which so often befell 
the Japanese embassies. On the other hand the ships plying be- 
tween the Huai River and Japan all seem to have been Korean 
vessels which followed a clearly defined route along the southern 
coast of Shantung and the western and southern coasts of Korea.®*’ 
One need only read the accounts of the first tno unsuccessful 
attempts of the Japanese embassy of 838 to cross to China,** the 
harrowing story of the final crossing as told by Ennin, and his 
account of his trip up the Shantung coast on another ship of the 
embassy,®* and contrast these with his account of his safe and sure 

“For exceptions see notes 55 snd 40 

*** Kimita (/Iflnihi cAin 57 414, 41B-0) u. I believe, the first to point out Ih* 
fsct that the northern route was in Korean hands and the soulhem in Chinc«e hand*, 
but be cites little evidence in support of his conclusions 

••SAofcu Sihon Uh R56/7/15.8/*0 and B37/7/«« 

“Junreih 833/e/«3.7/3. 7/e». 8/8 and 859/4/11-0/25 
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return to Jipan on a Korean ship in 847 ®* to reabze how’ different 
was the standard of ^a^^g*ltlOIl between the Japanese on the one 
hand and the Koreans and Chinese on the other *** 

The blind luck crossings of the Japanese embassies was giaong 
place in the ninth century to the controlled and consciouslj 
directed crossings of the Koreans by the northern route and the 
Chinese by the southern route But neither of these two nell 
defined routes from China to Japan in the ninth century lead pn 
manlj to or from the Yanglse region Our data show that 'Mmg 
chou and the ports scattered south of it as far as Fu chou were 
the home ports for the traders using the southern route and we 
know of onlj two cases of ship:> sailing from or landing in the 
\aamty of the \angtse In one instance the ships actually did 
enter the Yangtse Rner, but neither of these two examples is 
in anj waj tj^pical of the trade bj the southern route In the 
one case the ships were manned bv Japane:*e who maj ha\e come 
upon the kaugtse by accident In the other case the ship ims in 
the hands of Koreans nho nent to Japan by the northern route 
Clearlj the southern route m the ninth centurv did not lead to 
the \ angtse but to ports farther south 

The region of the mouth of the \ angtse uas also not a raam 
terminus for the northern route The single ship from Su-chou 
nhich took Ennin home bj the northern route does not balance 
the man\ ships which made Ch u-chou their home port and 
Ennin s complete disregard of ^ ang-chou e\cn uhile there as a 
place where he might find a ship bound for Japan contrasts 
sharply with his obiious preference for Ch u-cliou as a \erj 
promising port 

CoTTobontoia eindence can be found in the coastal trade of 
Shantung and Knngsu which ns describetl bj Ennin ordmariK 
made use of the Huai in entering central China OnI\ once did 

**/anmh B17/ /t0-0/l7 

***An intfwst ng TOSnfnentar> cti U» Japanese infenonlj’ n this re<prct u the 
not ct! n the SAol-u ^ Aon idh 8S9/7/I7 tEimt ihe Jlipaiifse authontws n Kyushfl wm 
" ordfml lo buil I a « Jla (lype of) sh p m ot«fcr U»al t wouW be able to w ihsland 
the wwd and wave* " 

* Junretki 813/0/48 
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Ennin mention a ship from Yang-chou on the coast of Shantung ” 
but he noted no less than nine ships engaged in commerce between 
Ch‘u-chou or the mouth of the Huai and Hai-chou or Shantung 
ports.®® Furthermore, while he was in Shantung, most of his news 
from Yang-chou came via Ch'u-chou, which indicates that the 
normal route from Yang-chou to Shantung was by the Grand 
Canal and the Huai River and not by the Yangtse and the sea. 

Another indication of the true terminus of the northern route 
is found in the location in China of the Korean traders and 
mariners who controlled this trade.*® Some were naturally scat- 
tered along the southern coast of Shantung, but in Lien-shui and 
Ch'u-chou on the Huai River were two Korean wards, and in these 
two cities the embassy of 838 was able to procure nine ships and 
60 Korean seamen capable of taking the embassy back to Japan." 
Obviously then, here was the main home base of the northern 
route. It is true that in the Yangtse area there were some Korean 
mariners at Su-chou," but Yang-chou seems to have had few if 
any of them, for, despite Ennin’s long stay there, he mentioned 
meeting only one Korean in that city.*® The northern route may 
have branched down as far as Su-chou, but there is no reason to 
believe that this was an important branch or that it ever went 
up the Yangtse.** 

** Junreiki 840/2/15 The only comparable case is that of Uie Su-cbou boat on 
which he returned to Japan via the Shantung coast 

830/8/20 (a boat from IIai><diou coming up the Huai). 630/3/20 (a 
chance ship going from the mouth of the Huai to Hai-chou), 830/4/5 and 847/inter- 
calary 3/17 and 0/5 (two ships loaded with charcoal going from Shangtung to Ch'u- 
chou), 845/7/0 (a ship gomg from Ch'u^ou to Hai-chou), 845/10/22 and 840/2/5 
(two ships going from the tip of the Shantung peninsula to Ch'u^hou), 847/6/10 and 
18 (two ships going from Ch'u-chou to Sbanglung) 

*• Since I hope to publish soon in these pages a special study of the Korean group* 
resident in Cbma during the T'ang dynasty, I omit much of the documentation of 
this paragraph 

•‘Junwln 830/3/17 and 845/7/9 

*’Junrei4:» 830/1/8 There is no evidence that this man, who had gone to Japan 
on a trading slop and who spoke Japanese, was a resident of Yang^hou 

••The fact that a Korean ship which landed in Japan m 810 had some Chines 
from YOeh^hou on board who probaUy had come directly from Chma. as they brought 
the latest news about developtnents tbete, hints at the possibility that this Korean 
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If in the ninth century the southern route from Japan entered 
China south of the Yangtse and the northern route far north of 
it, there is no reason to believe that the Arab-Persian trade often 
u'ent up the Yangtse. Unquestionably this trade too went pri- 
marily to the ports of Chekiang and Fukien,® and, because of 
geographic considerations, it is only reasonable to presume that 
this was true from the beginning and not just since the ninth 
century, as was the case nith the trade by the southern route to 
Japan. Scattered evidence proves that the loner Yangtse did carry 
some foreign trade both from Japan and from southern and west- 
ern Asia, but it seems to have been relatively slight in the ninth 
century, and it was probably little if any greater in the eighth 
century. 

The relative unimportance of the lower Yangtse in the foreign 
trade of the eighth and ninth centuries is not surprising. Although 
the Yangtse leads to the Grand Canal system of the interior, this 
safe inland waterway could be reached more easily by trade com- 
ing from the south trough Hang-chou Bay or even by the Sung 
Biver of Su-chou at the very mouth of the Y.-ingtse itself. Trade 
coming from the north naturally reached the Grand Canal through 
the Huai Riv’er, which was only a fexc tens of kilometers south 
of the harbors of the Shantung peninsula as opposed to the 
Yangtse separated by some 500 kilometers of dangerous shoals 
from these same harbors. Finally, in the nintli ccntuiy even the 
small trade coming from the east began to approach China from 
the north or to go to the ports south of the Yangtse, leaving the 
Yangtse without a significant proportion of the trade which came 
from the south, north, or east. 

The Huai, on the other band, did have an important function 
ns the great water gate to central China from the north. It was 
scarcely comparable as a trade entrance to the great southern 
ports visited by the Arab-Persian merchants, but in the ninth 
cenlurj’ considerable trade from Korea, Japan, and prob.ably from 
Manchuria as well** did pass up it to Ch‘u-chou, and (here is 

»hip tiv} Roue u f*r »outii M n*nB<h«0 II*r Cf .ViAirn Sirjral-a 810/0/ 

le b Kek^K, to (T6kyS IWU 
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every reason to believe that at this time the lower Huai was a 
more important waterway in the foreign intercourse of China 
than was the lower Yangtse.** 


** A cursory esamination of the secondary material on the intercourse between 
China and Japan and Korea in the tenth and eleventh centuries reveals that it became 
increasingly concentrated m the ports south of the Yangtsc end that apparently both 
the Huai and the Yangtse declined as routes of entry from Japan and Korea The 
northern route of the Korean manners seems to have declined, and tt no longer reaclietl 
to Japan During the Fise Dynasties penod Japanese trade with China seems to 
have been solely ui the hands of Chinese from the state of '^^u yueh occupying 

Chekiang the Su chou ares and part of Fukien (cf Kdiita op cit , 1 350 
ISismoKA Toranosuke, Kipnon to Goelsu to no kotsu [i3 Bi&i 
i Rektsht chiU 42 32 62), while m the KorUiem Sung period intercourse 

between Japan and Chma seems to have been earned on primarily by Chinese traders 
from Ming-chou and from other neigbbonng coastal districts such as Su-ehou Tni 
chou Fu-chou and Ch uon-chou (cf Kimtta op tst, 1 377 89) 

Durmg the tenth and eleventh centuries Korerui traders and ambassadors continuerl 
to cross over to the Shantung peninsula and to llai-chou (cf Nait& 317 21, 333-40), 
and presumably some of them went on to Chu-chou but we have no IcJtual proof of 
this At the same time direct Korean mtercourse with the area south of the \angl-se 
began to surpass Korean intercourse with north China and as m the ease of Japan 
there was a clear shift of trade to the area south of the Yangtse See note 7 and ef 
NaitA 35C 74 and Ciiavo Tao-yuan Nine po-shih tsai kuo-chi t‘ung shang shih shang 
cluh ti vei . Kuo-Zraj . vol 3 

no 0 p 31. 39 
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came to North China, it was named chiao because of its similarity 
to the linen made with other plant fibres, such as hemp, etc. Later 
the name was applied to the banana plant and then to the fruit. 
As more species came to be known, chiao became the general name 
of the family, and auxiliary words were prefixed or added to 
differentiate them. As these auxiliary words were at first not 
standardized, we have for the fruit-bearing species, and for the 
fruit itself, the different terms, kan-chiao chiao-tzu 

and hsiang-chiao , all containing the generic term chiao with 
the qualifiers: kan meaning “ sweet,” hsiang meaning “ fragrant, 
and tzu meaning, perhaps, “ seed ” or “ fruit.” 

The approximate time of the transplanting of the banana to 
North China cannot be settled definitely. The &an-ju huang-t u 
author unknown, but dating about the third century 
A. D., has a reference to kanchiao which has been quoted in many 
later works. It sets a definite date for the transplanting of kan- 
chiao from Annam to Sian in northwestern China. 

In the sixth year of Yuan tmg Ji « , 111 B C 1 of the reign of Emperor Wu of the 
Han Dynasty, Annam was vanquished The palace Pu li kung t*® 

on account of its lichee plants] was built [in Sian, then the naliona] capital] for trans- 
planting the newly acquired plants . among which were twelve plants of the 
kan^htao, etc Because the climates of the North and the South are different, 
most of the plants soon died * 

The authenticity of this statement is at least debatable, on the 
ground that the author was relating an event which had happened 
some four hundred years before his time, and furthermore he did 
not give the source of his information. Moreover, we have no 
other document, written before the third century, to corroborate 
this statement. And even if the statement were true, the intro- 
duction of these twelve kan-chiao plants could not have affected 
much the knowledge about them because they died soon after 
transplanting. 

Although the San-ju huang-t'u cannot be regarded authoritative 
for an event of the second century B. C., it demonstrates tliat an 
author in the third centurj’ A. D. used the term, kan-chiao to de- 
note the banana plant. Disturbances in North China after the 

* San./u huanjr t'u (YQan ed, reproduced is Srii-pu U'ung-k'an, Srd senes) S/Pa. 
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second century A.D., •whicli continued more or less for several 
centuries, caused intermittent migrations to the south. The result 
vras that Chinese civilization extended to provinces farther south, 
such as Kwanglung and Knangsi. Poets and men of letters began 
to make notes of things in the south, and native southern authors 
began to appear. One of the earliest of such authors, a native of 
Kwangtung, was Yang Fu nho was an official at the end 
of the Later Han Dynasty and flourished about the second cen- 
tury. He wrote a uork on the Kwantung region entitled 
l-wv. chihy or " Record of Strange Things.” As the title indicates, 
this work describes the unusual things of South China — unusual, 
that is, in the eyes of the northern re.aders of his day. He gave a 
description of the banana plant — here called pa-chiao uiuch 
is perhaps the earliest description of that plant in Clunese works. 
We know it to be the same plant because he also gave it the 
alternate name, kan<hiao. The follounng is a translation of Yang 
Fu’s description: 

Pa-ehuM has leans as iar^ge as mats lU stem is tike a (bamboo] $hoo( After boilmg, 
the stem breaks into fibres and can be used for ueaviog doth Uomen vt&ven make 
this fibre into fine or coarse linen which is Lnowo now as chK»<hih (CochiQ<Chiaa] 
luen The center of the plant is shaped like a garlic-bulb and is as large as a plate]?] 
There the fnut grows and holds the ‘stem’ One stem bears several tens of fruits 
The fnut has a teddtsh skin like the color of fiie aad wbea peeled the inside pulp js 
dark The pulp is edible and is veiy sweet, like sugar or honey Four or five of these 
fruits are enough for a meal After eating the flavor lingera on among the teeth 
Kan-chioct is another name for it * 

Being himself a native of Kwangtung, where bananas and plantains 
are produced, Yang Fu undoubtedly wrote from direct knowledge. 

Another man, Ko Hui who li^'ed from about 170 to 250 
A. D., wrote on the Kwangtung region in a work entitled Kuang- 
chou chi BJjHlIB. Though himself a native of Eangsu he had 
apparently travelled to Kwangtung and left a very interesting 
note on the kan-chtao. 

The kQn.ckiiio plant pn Kwangtung] has flowers fruits, leaves and toots similar to 
those of the kan-ehtao plant in Eiang*nan [i c . Kiangsu] The only diBeience u that 
since the climate of this southern land w wanner, and experiences no frost nor freezing. 


* f-tcw cAik (ed m the collectanea Ling-nan t-sfcn ®1 1831), p 12a 
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the plant flounshes through all the four seasons The ripened fruit is sweet, but when 
green is hitter and acnd * 

This definitely gives the impression that when this author wrote, 
kan-chtao plants were also grown in the lower Yangtze Valley, 
only they did not flourish the year round and the fruit was 
probably not so sweet. 

From these two works, the I-wu chih and the Kuang-chou chi, 
it can be inferred that the banana became known and was planted 
in central China not later than the early part of the third century, 
but had been cultivated in South China in much earlier times. 

Later, Cni Han (d. sometime before 307 A. D ) , in a work 
entitled Nan-fang ts'ao-mu ckuang (Descnption o 

Plants and Trees of the Southern Kegion) , completed in o04, 
listed kan-chiao as the first item among southern plants 

Xan-cAioo plants look like trees The larger ones are as big as a roan con Mcircle 
with his arms The leaves are as long as seven eight or even ten feet, and have a 
width of mote than two feet The flowers at the end of the stem are about 
of wine vesseb and resemble lotust?) flowers One plant yields more than a hun 
fruits, each with a separate chamber but linked together The fruit is sweet an 
delicious and can be preserved with sugar Tbe root is like that of the taro an as 
large as the hub of a wheel Following the flowers come the fruits Each flower aw 
Six fruits which come out one after another The fruits do not grow out together an 
the flowers do not fall at the same time Another name for kan chiao is pa cAioo t is 
also known as pa cku CLJl ^Tien one peeb oS the skm of the fruit, he finds t e 
inside has a yellowish white color and tastes like grapes sweet and mellow It al evi 
ales hunger Them are three kinds [of banana fruits] One kmd is as big as a thuro 
long and pointed resembling the bom of a goal and therefore called yanj ektao e lao 
or “ goal horn ” ehtaa This has the best flavor Another kind is as big as 
an egg and because it resembles the shape of a cow’s nipple is called nia-ju-c too 
The taste of this kind is not as good as that of the " goat horn ’ variety 
A third kmd is as big as the lotus root with a length of six or seven inches Md 
tetragonal m shape This kind is not so sweet and ranks the lowest of the three 
stalk of the plant can be dissolved into fibre After boiling m brae water this fibre 
u woNcn into fine or coarse linen, known ns cAiao-ko Although this linen is 

crisp, it IS good (in quality] It is of 8 yellowish white color, unlike linen made from 
hemp which is reddish These plants arc produced in Cochin-China and m Kwangtung 

* Kuang-ehoti rht quotation from CA's-mm yao $hu 01i"B manusenpt 

reproduced m Ssu-pu It'ung k’an 1st senes), IO/22a 

* Kan Jang fs‘ao-wu thuang (1027 reproduction of Sung ed^ m the coUeclanen "o- 
cA’uan htutk-hat 
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Another reference, dating from about the fourth century, is 
found m the Kuang chth a collection of notes on plants, 

animals and minerals of different locahties, compiled by Kuo I 
Kung * It gives the names pa-chiao, pa chu, and kan chxao 

as all denoting the same plant and dilates on both the edible value 
of the fruit and the fibre \alue of the plants Cochin China and 
Fukien are given as the places of production 

Beginnmg from the fifth century the chxao plant became more 
and more a popular subject in hlerature The fruit, the flower 
and, above all, the leai es of the pa chxao became a favorite topic 
of poets Such men of letters as Hsieh Ling yun (385 

433) , Ching tsung (fifth centurj ) , and Shen Yueh 

(441 513) , all wrote poems and eulogies on the kan chxao 
or the pa cbiao Chea Ssu hsieh SSSS (c 6th century), in his 
book ChU-m n yao shu (see note 6) , one of the earliest Chinese 
works on agriculture, hsts kan chxao as one of the products of 
‘ foreign origin,’ with quotations drawn from the earher sources 
mentioned above 

Much later. Fan Ch‘engta (1126 1103), who for two 

jears (1172 74) was an official in Kweilin, Kwangsi, wrote about 
the banana plants m that province In his work Kuei hai yu h$ng 
chih^ he names three \aneties of chxao fruits cbiao 

tzu, cht chxao tzu and ya chxao tzu The first two, 

he says, bear fruit the year round, while the last bears only m 
early autumn (see also the appended translation) 

Ku Chieh®^^/^, who was an official in the Island of Hainan 
from 1522 to 1527, descnbed the banana plants of the Island in 
his work Bai-ck’a yuAu He asserts that banana fruits 

were then common m Haman and that the plants flower and bear 
frmt the j ear round, unlike the pa chxao of his homeland, the 
lower Yangtze region where they thn%e but do not bloom, or 
bloom but do not yield fruit He lists two kinds of bananas pan 
chxaoiSJR and /o-s/iou c/iwo (see appended translation) 

* Ktionji-cA«A (in 1 u-Aan «Aan /anjr flU • ifcu 1S60) 

* Kvt*-hat jru hcng eh h (m Hsueh-fuu let-jnen ^production of 1826 

edO p 25s. 

^*Ila*-eha yu4a (in Poo-yen Cans »nt-cfc$3PfSi^?£S! 19*®) P 4b 
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In his Hsueh pu tsa sti “ Wang Shih mou 

(1536 1588) , one time educ'itional commissioner of Fukien, de 
scribed some varieties of the banana plants of that province He 
ranked the met jen c/aao or Musa Uranosc(ypos{?) of Too 

chow as the most beautiful in the pa chiao family, and asserted 
that the most desirable fruits were to be found in the regions of 


Ch'uan chou and Chang chou 

Ch‘u Ta chun (1630 1C9C) , a poet, and a native of 

Kwangtung, gave a very good account of the banana plants in his 
province, in a work entitled Kuang tung hsin-yu He 

lists five different species, all of which were known for their ^rud 
(1) The hsiang-ya chiao also called lung nat chiao 

IS sweet and has red spots on the leaves Wooden frames 
should be erected to prop these plants, because the wind is likely 
to break them down when they are heavily laden with fruit (2) 
The ntu ju chiao, (3) the ku eh ui chiao , and (4) the pan- 


chiao, are all large and taste rather fiat The ku ch’ut chiao, more 
over, has seeds and is trigonal (5) The jo shou chiao, which has 
a length of six or seven inches, is thin scanned and is very sweet 
He also hsts three species which do not yield fruit but are known 
for the beauty of their leaves and flowers (1) the shut chiao 
, or hen hua chiao , has flowers like those of the lotus, 

(2) the lan-chiao or mei ]en-chiao, has flowers like orchids 

and IS planted in water, (3) the tan-ping chiao is smaller 

in size and its flowers can be put m vases ICwantung, he stated, 
IS the country for banana plants and many natives raise 
a livelihood The kind raised for fibre he called pu chiao 


(" cloth ” cfttao) , which, he said, should be planted m mountain- 
ous regions He quoted a Kwangtung proverb as saying “ Cloth- 
ing chiao flourishes in barren lands and eating chiao fiounshes m 
fertile soil Fertile soil is good for the fruits and barren land is 
good for the fibre ’ He states that in the Hsi-chou 25^ district, 
where better fruits are produced than m other places, a special 
method of ciiUnation is employed The growers plant chiao for 


/ItUeft pu Ua-tu (m Poo-ym ren<7 mi-cAi) p 40 
tunff Ajin yu 1070 S7/5a 
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three or four years, whereupon these plants are cut off and white 
sugar cane is planted instead for two years. By rotating the crops 
like this a better and sweeter fruit is obtained. He also refers to 
banana flavored wine and to a way of ripening green bananas by 
putting them in rice for a few daj's so tliat they come to their 
full fragrant flavor. 

The term hsiang-chiao first appears in the Euang-hua 

chi-wen, by ^Vang Sbih-chen (1634-1711) .** Wang was a 

well-known poet from Shantung in North China who was sent to 
Canton, in 1684 in an official capacity. 

The great Chinese encyclopaedia T‘tt-shu chi-cjieng 

allots chuan (chapter) 185 of the Ts'ao-mu tien (Sec- 

tion on Grass and Trees) to the banana and illustrates it. Draw- 
ing its information from various sources, it lists twelve Idnds of 
chiao as follows: -pa-chu, han-chtao, ya-chiao pa-chiao, t’ien- 
chu pan-chiao, chi-ckiao, hung-chiao mei-jen-chiao, jo- 
ihou-chxao, yang-chiao-chiao, and niu-ju-ckiao. It intimates that 
these plants are largely grown in the provinces of Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi and Fukien. 

There is a valuable class of books in China treating plants for 
medicinal purposes, which are known as Herbals, or pSn-ts'ao 
. They are primarily treatises ou materia medica, but as most 
of the medicaments used by old-style Chinese physicians are de- 
rived from plants, these pcn-ts"ao often contain important in- 
formation on both wild plants and cultivated crops.^* The earliest 
of these, the Shen-nung pen-ttsao ching is attributed 

to the legendary emperor Shen-nung, but was most likely compiled 
in the first or second century. It was utilized by Tao Hung-cbing 
(c. 452-536 A. D.) in his work on medicine, entitled iling-i 
piek-lu Later re-edlted and enlarged by Scr Kuug M0 

in the middle of the seventh century, it then became known as the 
T'ang pen-ts‘ao In the eleventh century, under an im- 

perial order, Su Sung 2SS3 (1020-1101) compiled a much larger 

**Z/uong.Aua cfcv-iren, 1684. 8/lSb 

” T'u-ihu cht-ch'eng 1894 ed (origiaaUy pimted m 1726 Iithoffwpliically reproduced 
«ii 1894), section XX, chuan 183 

Annual Report of the labmnan of Congren 1950, p 369 
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work of the same nature \vith illustrations, entitled T u-ching pen- 
ts'ao “ One of the most famous herbals ever published 

in China is the Cheng lei pen-ts‘ao compiled by T ang 

Shen-wei in 1108 A. D. Many editions of this herbal have 

been published and it was doubtless the leading work in its class 
for nearly five hundred years. It was finally superseded by the 
Pen-ts*ao kang-mu of Li Shih-chen published 

in 1590 “ 

The Pen-ts’ao kang-mu incorporates most of the information o 
preceding Pen-ts“ao, besides material collected from other medical 
and non-medical books. It quotes about eight hundred authors. 
Descriptions of 1,518 drug materials were collected from various 
old works, and Li Shlh-chen himself added another 374, making 
a total of 1,892 drugs enumerated. Though the book is name 
Pen'-ts'ao (Roots and Plants) , it actually deals with many 
materials usable as drugs. In his monumental work Li Smh' 
chen has much to say about the banana and the following is a 
translation.'^ 


KAN-CHIAO” 

(Listed in Mtng-i -pieh-lu as “least effective [as a medicine] ) 
Section 1: Interpretation of the Terms, •pa-chiao, t*ien-ehu, and 
■pa chu * 

According to the work, P't-ya by Lu Tien [llth-12th 

century], the clnao never sheds its leaves When one leaf emerges, 
another dries up pronounced chtao and meaning “scorched ^ or 

“dried”] Hence it is called cAiaoI^. Colloquially, desiccated things 

are called “ pa ” [C.] Hence the word “ pa " is also applied to that 
plant. According to the Ckt sheng fu a rhythmic prose poem 

by Cm Sheng [presumably Cm K'ang 223-202], “When the 

'*Id,p S70 

’’Fnelah translation onguially mad« by Mr llsiA Yua 

** The Chapter on kan^hiao (banana plant) in the Pin ts'ao Lang tnu, a Chinese 
work on Matena Mcdica, edited by Lx Shih-chen. first edition (1590), ehuan 15. PP 
51b.53b 

• Till* denotes that the section or paragraph u added by Li Shih^h?n and U not 
found in foriner edition* of the pin t^ao 
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bamboo h'ls its shoot, its root is bitter, when the cktao blooms, its 
stalh [sheath] becomes drj ” 

The term, pa chu, is a \anation of the term, pa chxao Natives of 
Shu [present Szechwan Province) pronounce it “ t'len cku ” 

Ts'ao Shu in his / wu says, “ The pa chiao 

bears fruit, the skin of which is red like fire and the pulp is sweet as 
honey Four or file fruits are enough to satisfy one’s hunger The 
flai or and taste remain in the mouth Hence it is called Kan chmo 
[ ‘ sweet ’’ chiao] ” 

Section 2 Couxcted E'^posmo\a [about the plant and fruit] 

T‘ao Hung chmg [m his Mtng t pieh lu, ivritten m the early 6th 
century] says “ Banana phnls originally grew m Kuang chou [present 
Canton and its environs] At present they also grow in Chiang tung 
[present southern luangsu] where they ha\e the same kind of roots 
and leal €3 (as those of Kuangchou] but bear fruits which are not 
edible ” 

So Kung (in his edition of the T'ang Pin ts'ao. compiled m the 
middle of the seventh century] says, ‘ The banana plants which grow 
m Ling nan [i e Kwangtung and Kwangsi] bear large fruits which 
taste sireet, but those which grow in the North ha\ e only floivcrs and 
bear no fruit ” 

StJ Sung (m his T'u chmg pin ts'ao of the 11th centurj] says “At 
present there are banana plants in Kwangtung Kwangsi Fukien and 
Szechwan Those which grow m the first three provinces bear fruit 
which IS edible and tastes very sweet and delicious Those found else- 
where may grow luxuriantly, but seldom bloom Of late they are pro 
fusely cultiiated in Chung-chou (central China, including Honan] 
but are all pa~chiao [i e, the fruitless lanety] 

‘ There are many kmds of banana plants The one which bears 
fruit IS called kan ckiao In the midst irf the enfolding leaves grows a 
stem an which the flowers bloom Neir huds hare iarge calyxes shaped 
like lotus flowers hanging doivn and ranged in more than ten rows 
As the buds grow larger, flowers burst out luxuriantly The red kind 
looks hke a torch and is called red ehtao, the white i anety looks like 
wax and js named water chxao Some have large flowers hke ivorj 
and are called ivory chiao 

The fruits are differentiated mto green and yellow \ aneties Their 
quality also differs widely The sweetest kmd can be dried m the sun 
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and sent to distant places Presen ed banana is considered a delicacy 
m the North 

“The stalk can be decomposed into threads which the nati\cs of 
Fukien treat with lime water and wca\c into a cloth known as chtao 
ho banana linen]” 

IC‘ou Tsung shih 12lh centurj] sajs “When pa^chtao 

[the fruitless kind?] is o\ er three jears old, it begins to produce flowers 
which come out from the center One stem bears only one flower, like 
the lotus The petals arc also similar to those of the lotus Only the 
color is jellowish green There arc no stamen and pistils, but only 
petals The tip of the flower often hangs down A single flower blooms 
from mid summer to mid autumn After three petals spread, three 
others fall off ” 

According to Wan Chtn [third century] m his Nan chou t-wu 
chih “ [Fruit bearing] A.an chtao is the same kind of plant 

as [fruitless] pa ehtao Kan chiao is a kind of grass but looks like a 
tree The larger ones measure more than a man's embrace, with leaves 
more than ten feet long and one to two feet wide Its stem, soft as 
a taro, is formed by overlapping pieces of bark The root is like taro 
too IS dark in color, and is as large as the hub of a wheel The flower 
blooms at the end of the stem, and has the size of a wine cup and the 
shape and color of a lotus The fruits are separated from each other 
and grow with the flowers Each group of flowers bears six fruits, 
ranged one next to the other The flowers do not fall at the same 
time, nor do the fruits grow at Ibe same time 
“ There are three kinds of banana They taste acrid before ripening 
but, when npened, they are sweet and crisp and taste like grapes 
They can satisfy hunger The flrst kind bears fruit as large as a 
human thumb, six or seven inches long, pointed as a goat’s horns, 
and growing by twos It is called the ‘ goat horn banana,’ with fruit 
whose pulp IS yellowish white and tastes most delicious The second 
kind bears fruit as large as chicken eggs and shaped like the nipple 
of a cow Thus it is called the “ cow nipple banana ’ Its taste is not 
as good as the first The third kind has fruit as large as lotus seeds, 
four or five inches long and tetragonal m shape, but its taste is the 
poorest of the three All these bananas can be preserved with sugar ” ** 

This descnption of the han&na Wan Chen is almost the same word for word 
as that given by Cei Han (pp S-C) As the two men were contemporaries it is difE- 
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According to the work flat c^a lu fay Ku Chieh, “ On Hainan 
Island, the pa-ckiao blooms and bears fruit the jear round It pro 
duces two kinds of fruit One kind knon n as pan chiao (wooden- 
board chiao), IS lai^e but tastes insipid The other kind known ns 
fo shou chiao (Buddha’s finger chiao), is smaller but tastes 

sweet, and is commonly called chtao tzu The pa cAiao plants m 
Hainan are not like those in the Yangtze Valley, which thn\e but do 
not bloom, or bloom but do not jield fruit ” 

Faj« Ch’eng ta, in his [fTtin hai\ yu heng chh [ISth century] said, 
“In the South there are se\cra! kinds of pa chtao The largest kind 
does not wither in winter A stem seieral feet m length grows from 
the center (of the plant] Flowers bloom on e\ ery ]Oint of the stem 
V^hen the flowers fall, the fruit grows After peeling, the pulp inside 
the fruit IS soft as green persimmon and tastes sweet There is fruit 
in all the four seasons The natives use it to feed babies and say that 
it has a CQohng effect These fruits are called chtao tzH, or mu chico- 
They can be presen ed by being soaked in sugared plum, 
imce, dried, and then pressed flat Thus cured they retain a httle 
frost on the outside and taste sweet and sour, and are knows as pa 
chiao kan (dried banana) Another kind of pa chtao fruit, 

known as eht-chiao tsu (chnAen banana), is smaller and also 

bears fruit through the four seasons There is a third kind, known as 
ya chtao tzu (bud banana), which bears fruit in early autumn, 

is even smaller than the cAi cAioo tzu, and tastes tenderer, sweeter, 
and more delicious A fourth kind, called hung chtao (red banana), 
has thm lea> es much hke those of the reed, and has flowers as red as 
those of the pomegranate One or two of its lea\ es bend themselves, 
and on the tips of these leaves are lovely green spots This fourth 
kind blooms from spring to the end of autumn, and is commonly 
called met jin chtao (beauty banana) A fifth kind is called 

tan-p'mp cAico (vase banana) because when its shoots sprout 

from the earth it is fat and shaped like a vase ” 

Fei Hsm [about 1436J m his work on the South Sea islands 
entitled Hstng ch'a skeng Ian . said " In the Nan fan 

and Alu countries, there is no nee nor gram and the natives only 
cultivate banana and cocoanut for food ” 

cull to say wlielher one used tie test of tJi« otier or whetlier iwtii copud from & 
littd source 
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Section 3 Tiif Banana Fruit 

A Nature [of the fruit ns n drug] Sweet, \ cry cold poisonlcss 
B Medicinal effect 

IMien eaten riw, it quenches thirst and lubricates the lungs After 
it IS cooked bj steaming drj it in the sun until it bursts then grind 
the pulp to powder Thus prepared it is taken to stimulate the cir 
culation of the blood and to strengthen the marrow in the bones — 
According to M£no Ilsin (died 713 A D m his Shih Itao pen 
of 700 A D] 

Eaten raw, it helps to stop bleeding and to heal wounds After 
being dried [the powder can be mixed m water] to be taken as a cure 
for fever — According to Wu Jui [14lh century in his Jth yung 
pen ta ao 0 

It has a cooling effect on babies suffering from heat [or fever] and 
counteracts poisoning by chemicals * 

Section 4 The Banana Root 
A Nature 

Sweet very cold poisonless Su Rung said It is cold Su Sung 
said [The roots] of han chtao [fruit bearing plant] and pa-chiao 
[fruitless kind] have the same nature 
B Medicinal effect (of the root] 

It cures abscesses and fever — ^According to Ming t pieh lu 
The crushed roots can be applied to sunburn boils to take away the 
heat and ]uice from crushed roots can be taken after parturition to 
lelease distension of blood and help breathing — According to Su Kung 
It cures jaundice — According to MfcNo Hsm 

Its juice can be taken to cure contagious fevers to help breathing 
to quench thirst to cure abscesses to counteract poisoning by cinna 
bar and to slop dryness and high temperature of the mouth it also 
cures headache and measles — ^According to Ta Ming [Jihhua pen 
fs ao 9 (Ming dynastywork)] 

C Prescriptions [with the root] 

(There were four prescriptions m former editions Two more are 
added m this edition) [Ongmal note of Li Shih chen ] 

Apply crushed banana roots to cure serious carbuncles on the back 
all kinds of tumefaction measles and headache with fever — Accord 
mg to the Chou hou jang [by Ko Hung (Srd century) ] 
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Rjnse moutli with a bowl of juice from crushed banana root to stop 
toothache — According chtiang [by Cnu Yu tun 

Prince of Chou of the Ming dynasty] 

Take dnnks of jmce from crushed banana root to cure contagious 
fevers — According to (Ta Mtngl Jth kua pen U‘ao 
Drink t-ivo or three cups of jmee from crushed banana roots to 
quench thirst from fev er in the joints, take twice daily the soup made 
by boiling equal amounts of banana roots and hj^pencum to cure 
astringent p-im from urinating blood — According to Shing 

hut /any [by Emperor T ai tsung of Sung (037 997) ] 

To cure blood distension after parturition, take a drink of two or 
three cups of warmed juice from crushed banana root * 

It IS helpful to apply the juice from crushed banana roots to ab 
scesses or wounds that will not heal — According to Chik chxk 

fan [by Yang Ying * 

Section 5 Banana Oil 

Insert bamboo tube into the bark of the banana plant to get the oil 
and keep it tn bottles 
A Nature 

Sweet, cooling, and poisonless 
B Medicinal effects 

It cures headache with fever, quenches thirst, and can be applied 
to burns from fire or hot water, it also can be used as a hair tome, 
stops women s hair from falling and helps the hair to grow long and 
dark — According to Ta Ming ljih~hua pen U'ao] 

It has wonderful effects as a cure for epileptic fits by making the 
patient dnnk it and so cause him to vomit — ^According to Su Sung 
C Prescnptions (Not contained in former editions ) 

To cure coii\ulsions of a baby, heat and mix evenly the oils from 
banana and mint, then apply the mixture to the baby’s head (except 
the forehead) and its limbs (except the extremities) — Accordmg to 
ITei sheng Tsa ksing , by TfcNO Pi feng 

Section 6 Banana Leaves 
A Medicinal effect 

To cure boils in the early stage apply a mixture of powdered 
banana leaies and juice from fresh ginger — Copied, with modification, 
from Sheng hm fang 
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B Prescnption (Tins prescription is not found m cnrlier editions ) 
To cure boils just starling, apply a mixture of sesame oil and 
powdered banana leaves made by heating them moderately in a flat 
iron Apply thrice dailj , and then the boil will either diminish or heal 
after opening, but m either way there will be no scar — Copied from 
Jen ckai Chih chth jang 

Section 7 Banana FLOvvEn 

To cure convulsions of the heart and pain with temperature, take 
about 15% of an ounce of powdered banana flower — made by grinding 
moderately with a little salt water added — Copied from Ta Mtng jth 
hua pen ts'ao 
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THE SO-CALLED FINAL WEI 

James R. Waiie 

IlAnvAitfr UNirERsrrr 

On March 17, 1798 Wang Yin-chih 3E5I^ signed as ready for 
publication an indispensable collection in ten chapters of glosses 
to the old classical Chinese texts, and gave it the name of Ching 
chuan skih tz'u It was published two decades later, in 

1819, under the patronage of Juan Yuan (1764-1849) In 
chapter two of this work the character tret ^ is one of the sub- 
jects treated. It occupies five pages in the small, handy edition 
easily at the disposal of all. One will find within these five pages 
many striking and questionable deBnitions, but at this writing 
our attention is directed to only one of them. On page 84, column 
7, wei is defined speech-auxiliary,” and, in the good philo- 

logical manner, numerous citations are provided to support the 
thesis. 

In the examples adduced Wang shows that he is not the first 
Chinese to suggest this interpretation for some final weis. The 
Li chi (19. 6b) * records that Tseng IzQ once asked Confucius this 
question; When sacrificing, must there be a corpse-representa- 
tive? ” Cheng Hsuan (127-200 A.D.) under- 

stood Tseng tzu to expect a negative answer, for he remarke^ 
“The meaning is that there is no benefit, no use — ”* 

K'ung Ying-ta (574-648) found it necessary to 

elucidate this note mth the following statement: “ Sacrifice is to 

' In Iluang Ch'tng thing ehieh 278-473 (Kuang-chou Hsu eh hai-t MS 

ed ) I am using the reprint m The Commercial Press’s Wan-yu wen k’u 

In addition to my own notes, I have also drawn material from the following as well 
as from Wang Yin-chih Yawo Shu-ta’s Ta’d c&'uon 8 23 24 
Press, 1928) and Yang F^hsim’s Chung-hwt vSn-ja jru wm t’unp chieh 505 
(Com Press, 1938) 

* I use the lithograph edition of The Thirteen Clasnce prepared by the Chm-chaog 

I a shu-chu , Shanghai, 1926 The same edition is used for reference in 

27 and 31 (Harvard-yenehing IrutUute Smological Index Senes) 

* For the moment I do not translate the wet 
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the dignities; one docs not sacrifice to the Ksdng. Today, by sacri- 
ficing to the linng there is no benefit to the dead. Therefore, 
[CirENGHsuan]says,‘Thereisnobenefit.’ Asfor [it means] 

there is no use being this corpse-representative. Other expounders 
say that, as for [it means] that there is no need for this 

corpse-representab^'c.* Ti^ei is a speech-auriliary.” 

[r. /^] This carries the in- 

terpretation back to at least 600 A.D,, but shows that K‘ung 
Ying-ta favored taking the tce» as a verb. It is the aim of our 
discussion to determine whether or not we agree with the de- 
scendant of the sage. 

Characteristic of a large number of the examples is a famous 
phrase from the tun yu (Legge 12.8.1). It is asserted by an 
interlocutor that the ckun tzu is nothing other than substance 
or stuff; 1 Hua 2 <g ITan (488-545) , commenting up- 

on this in the 6th century of our era, remarks rather ambiguously 
.* This probably means, “ "SMial absolute need ps 
there for the cbun tzO] in regard to refinement? ” As it happens 
so often, we cannot be sure of the commentator's literal rendering 
of the classic. Some might want lo see here on equation 
The Simg commentator, Hsinc Ping (932-1010), gives no 
cause for argument. He understood the text to mean, ** Of what 
use refinement lo become a chun tzu? ” * X<et 

us return, however, to Huang K‘an. His use of pt — “must” is 
not justified by the text. It is posable that a misreading has crept 
in, and the suspicion is further enhanced by his note to another 

* The of the text males no sense It most be u error for 

* Ct Luts^u eht-ehteh t-*u (ffl S5-26) The 

i»hole paragraph reads m A Waixt, The dndeeU of Confttenu, 16i-S “ Chr T*iS-«h'eng 
said, A gentleman is a gentleman in Tirtoe of the staff he is made of Cultuie cannot 
male gentlemen Trii tung said, I an sorry. Sir. that you should hare said that. For 
the saying goes that •■when a gentleman has spoken, a team c! four horses cannot 
overtake his words ’ 

" Cultnie is just as important as inborn qualities, and inborn qualities, no less un- 
portaot than culture KemoTe the bam from the akin of a tiger or panttier, and 
what IS left looks just like the hairless hide a dog nr sheep 

* £un yu 12 2al5 
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passage in tlic Lwn Z-wn 13^ reads ®‘ "Al- 

though [his learning] may be great, what good, indeed, is it?” 
Here Huano K‘an’s note is dearer: ' “ Of what use 

is Inactivity,” where so wet must be taken as synonymous with 
, part of the Lun yit text at this point. Yung is the usual 
interpretation of f. It is possible, therefore, that ne should read 
a wei for the troublesome pi in Huang’s note quoted above, so 
that it would be translated, “ \Vliy the need for refinement? ” 
Wang Yin-chih would even sec a particle in the phrase 
^•lli (Z/tm yu 19.24), but both Huang K‘nn and Hsing Ping 
understand it to mean “ do ” or “ make “ There is no reason to 
doit.” Huang’s gloss reads: ?r IS »* Hsing’s reads 3^ 

All of these examples and a large number more*® contain an 

**E«8arding the ^ here an well ns below (note 10 [8 examples] and p 1S5 [text to 
not* 11 ]) cf G TON BER Gaoixenti, Ckinettscke Grammatik (1881), 485 There it is 
emphasized that An means “ why,” a translation that is much clearer than the Chinese 
definition ^ Furthermore, the character is a phonetic borrowing used to wnle a 
synaeretie expression signifying “why” Von der Gabelentz believes that it is to be 
analyzed as + but fol + would also be n possibility to consider In either 
case, It is mterestmg to note that contammated expressions such as hat-t and An-tcei 
seem to abound 

'' Lun-yu chi-ektek ttu'} Ca6 Cf Waixt’s translation (172 3) “The Master said, 
A man may be able to recite the three hundred Songs, but, if when given a post in the 
government, he cannot turn hia ments to account, or when sent on a mission to far 
parts he cannot answer particular questions, however extensive his knowledge may be, 
of what use is it to him? ” 

* Op at 10 12bl*2 Cf Walet (229) ** Shu sun A\u'.Bhu havmg spoken disparag 
ingly of Chung ni Tzu kung said, It is no use, Chung ni cannot be disparaged There 
may be other good men, but they are merely like hillocks or mounds that can easily 
be climbed Chung ni is the sun and moon that cannot be climbed over If a man 
should try to cut himself off from them, what harm would it do to the sun and moon? 
It would only show that he did not know his own measure ” 

* Ltm yu 19 SbS 

“ r»o cfiuan, Hsiang 17 (Couvbeuh 2 327) ffllMJSi 

Tso ckuan. Hsiang 22 (Conv 2 375) 

Tso chuan. Chao 28 (Corrr 3 438) “ 

Lun 3 /u 135 
Lun yu 16 1 4 
Menaus S 2 10 6 
Menctus 5 17 3 
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identical grouping of the characters ho i . . . wet, which some of 
us might consider to be related to the well-known formula i . . . 
wei. But we should note thatthe«7«isfinal. Purther investigation 
will suggest a simple solution. 

There are a number of examples which do not fall into this 
category. An interesting one comes from the Ku-liang chuan 
(Ting, 10th JT.) ; A possible 

translation of this would be: " Since the two princes are friends, 
why have the barbarian folk come? ” This would leave a super- 
fluous wei to be interpreted as a flnal. A glance at the correspond- 
ing section of the Tso chuan shows, however, that we are dealing 
here not with lai-— “ to come” but with lai a proper name, so 
that the end of the quotation must be translated " TVTiy are the 
Lai acting [up]^ ” The "final ”iceun this phrase is thus explained 
away, but the example will serve to remind us of the common 
phrase ho wei — why,” with which the tests aboimd. I call atten- 
tion to it here, because it is fundamental in the explanation in the 
explanation that I would offer for our problem 
Very early in the Ckuang tzu (1.4a5)“ the cicada and the dove 
wonder about the rukh’s manner of flying; 
which means, rather literally, " UNTiat, taking-hold-of reaching.to 
90,000 li does it go south, for? ” That is, " Why does it first mount 
up 90,000 li in order to go south? ” This " tmesis ” of hsi and wei, 
equivalents of course to ho and uei, is parallel to the EngUsh 
‘‘"Wbat . . . for” and can signify, also like the Enghsh, either 
" why ” or “ to what purpose ” Of course, this is true only of 
very familiar English; and I would contend that originally this 
construction is probably found only in famihar Chinese. But hav- 


Fo Tat h cht 7 IfaI-2 <ntt U p'ten. Com. Fnss't Ban TTci U'vny thu ed ) 

BfCn tsu (Waxo Hsiea-ch'jni ed) JO llaS 

ilan Fet tsu SS Cl 9 (Com Press’s Kvo-hsuth eht-pin U‘ung.tha ed . K. Liao, 
//an Fet tsu, IVorls ircm the Chtnae, 1 256) 

Lfi »hth eVun-cVm cht.shth 10 15b2 (by Hsu 11^(11®, Wilhelm 

’* S*u.pu U'ung-k'an ed 

'* It i» possible to see n siniil*r tmesis to Ucaao Kaa’i note to Lun yu 13 5, qaoted 
•bore (tert to note 7) 
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ing once appeared in texts that have long been studied in China, 
its use may be expected to reappear elsewhere. Another example 
comes from Chan kuo ts'e (18. IbS): ** 

“ Why did you report my words to the princes of Han and 
Wei? ” 

Han shu 97B.6b2^^ provides a striking example indicating the 
force of wch i EilS® o . If it were not for Yen Shih-ku's 

commentary I should be quite at a loss for a translation, but given 
the suggested equation ho .. . wei= ho wei his note is not too sur- 
prising: We may then translate 

the Han shu passage: “ Since I have now reported [it] to you, 
why are [you] on the contrary angry? ” Y’en Shih-ku’s note may 
be rendered: “ Because the birth of concubine Hsu’s child has been 
reported to you, why are [you] on the contrary angry? ” 

If the writer’s suggested analysis is accepted as correct, we shall 
be able to offer a better translation of the following phrase in the 
Tso chuan (Couv. 1.431, Hsi, 33rd) : On the basis of 

TuYu’snote (17.7a4) LEGGEandCou- 

VHEUR (225 and 1.431) have translated; “What have we to do 
with former favors? “ “ Que nous font ses services passes? ” Ijima 
T adao'® translates in the same strain: "What favor has been 
shown us? “ All these translations make sense, but their grammar 
is incomprehensible; ergo, the translations are wrong. I would sug- 
gest the following rendering which will satisfy both sense and 
grammar: “ Why do it [to them]? ’’ That is, why treat Ch'in in 
the way suggested by the former speaker? For a parallel use of 
shih chxh we can revert to the Golden Rule as formulated in the 


*‘The tef IS to the cd 

This quotation exemplifies a parallel to the common use of fS modem spoten 
Chinese 


** T'u shu chi-ch'eng yin-shuKihu ed 

** A famous writer whose life bndges the Yuan and Mmg dynasties writes as follows 

you already know 

divine? ” Cf Lnr Chi’s [1311 1S75) Ch'enQ »-po Ltu Wen-ch'eng kung wen-cht ^J3S» 
8 Sla {SPTK ed) mwr 

” 13&. col S and IM. col 5 {TokyS. 1934) fSIO.e© 
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Chung yung (Legge^ 25S): where shlh 

chu is, of course, the equiv’alent of 

The (7/t‘tt tz‘ii contain at least one interesting example 

of this construction exhibiting contamination with another ex- 
pression for “why,” Thissentence 

appears in an altered form in the Shih chi ** PT S 
but note that the ko ku , - icei is preser\'ed. 

Near the beginning of Chuang tzu there is an instance of a so 
. . . uei ^ ^ which is in all essentials the equivalent of 

the ko . . . vci under discussion here: “ I have no 

reason to rule the world.” 

We are now ready to translate in comfort a troublesome phrase 
in the preface w hich Ma Tuan lin prepared for his Wen-hsien 
t'ung-k'ao “There is no 

reason to study [them] together or compare [them] with one 
another,” 

Let us now return to the beginning of this article. The preced- 
ing argument will permit an even better translation than K'tinq 
Y ing-ta's. I would translate Cheno Hsuan’s note: “There being 
no benefit [to the dead], there is no reason to employ [a corpse- 
representative],” The passage from Lun yu 12 8. 1, which was 
cited next in order, and all its parallels can be translated on the 
same model: “ Why employ refinement? ” Or, “ To what end em- 

”Two otiier examples for hu irei may be DOted Kvo yfi 17 5bS 
«* ) • A«k» yu (Cbm yu) P cannot find 

the ref , I quote from Wa>c YitKbib] 

” 7 Sa« (SPTJf ed^ 

” 8b4-5 

Cf the two equiralent expressions in 3/o tau (Gist section of Chien ai chapter) 

This IS probably the correct reference for the examples given on pp 87-8 of Lawrence 
Ecxer, The Place Concept in Chmese Language 16 17 Z3 It would be easy to 
cnticue some minuUae of this article but I do believe that the author has clarified 
greatly our ideas relative to The compamlire material if correct, is most enlighten- 
ing Let ns hope that it does not fall mto Uie same class as the two wirogly-cited 
Jiassages from Chmese which were, m tnm, erroneously ascribed to Mencius 

It is to be hoped that the editors of tanguage will demand the same precision in 
references from contributions m the Far Eastern field as they would from contributions 
m the Classical field Who would quote \ergil or Plautus without a specific reference’ 
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ploy refinement? ” In other words, the interrogative and the ivei 
go together to signify literally “what for,” and the * is to be 
translated as the main verb. I am not prepared to say whether 
the wet is to be read on the second or on the fourth tone. 

From the foregoing discussion it is evident that this tmesis of 
ho and U'ei w’as no longer a living phenomenon in the sixth cen- 
tury of our era It is not impossible that it may have existed pre- 
viously in only certain of the dialects. At any rate, in the old texts 
w’e find it along with the commoner ho-wvt. It is clear that the 
various interpretations offered by Huang K‘an, Hsing Fing, and 
K'ung Ying-ta must be adjudged as dences ad hoc. They do not 
provide an analysis that is applicable universally. It would be 
mere conjecture to speculate upon the feeling that Ma Tuan-hn 
or Liu Chi may have had for the construction. \NTiat we need is 
more evidence. Vieles Reden tut es nicht. 

In the book referred to above in note 1, Yang Po-hsun calls 
attention to the use of a final u*a lit in spoken Chinese, and feels 
that this is a justification for interpreting wei os a final. I would 
prefer, along with Father Wiecer,*^ to group this with all the 
other many finals employed in every-day Chinese. They vary 
according to the indhddual and are quite parallel to our various 
interjections.** 


WiEGSo, ChtwM jiaiii, Mamtel (Hsien hsten, 1913), S 104 (p 101). 

*’ At this point I consulted ila shth wen t'ung* (1905) 7 39 and found 

that he too has offered the same explanation This fuller re-study, however, will hardly 
be considered superfluous 
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A NOTE ON AN EARLY LOGOGRAPHIC THEORY OF 
CHINESE milTING 

Yuen Ren Chao 

Yai£ UwnTRsnT 

In 1937, Peter A. Boodberg wrote: ** Pictograms and symbolic 
signs do not constitute in themselves Graphs, 3. e., elements of a 
.xTTitten Language In order to become such, they must be con- 
ventionally and habitually associated with certain semanlic- 
phonv’tic values . . . (Chin, ma, not hippos, eguus, Pferd, etc.) * 
Further, “ the term * ideograph ’ which is so widely used by both 
laymad^and scholar is, we believe, responsible for most of the 
misunderstanding of the evolution of writing. The sooner it is 
abandoned, the better. We should suggest the revival of the old 
term ‘logograph.* Signs in writing, however ambiguous, stylized, 
or symbolic, represent words.” * Boodberg would certainly have 
been pleased, if he had had access to a little known work of another 
Beter, Peter S. Du Poxceau, to find in it a striking confirmation. 
Writing in 1838, Du Ponceau said. “ Chinese characters represent 
words of the Chinese language, and ideas only through them . . . 
those characters are necessarily apphed to a particular language, 
and therefore, their object not being to represent ideas independ- 
ently, but at second hand through the words of that particular 
idiom, they are not entitled to the name of ideographic, which has 
been inadvertently given to them.*’ ’ 

Du Ponceau’s book forms the second volume of Transactions 
oj the Historical and Literary Committee of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, It is in the form of a letter addressed to John 
Vaughn (pp. 1-142) , to which are appended a “ Vocabulary of 
the Cochinchinese Language” (pp. 143-84 and 10 plates for 

' Peter A Boodbebg, Some Proleptjcsl Benuu-ks on the EYolulion of Archaic Chines^ 
UJAS, 2 3-1 331 

*Oj7 cti, SS2 footnote 

* Peter S Do Ponceau, A Daiertaiton on t&e Natare and Charaeter of Chinote 
System of IFntmj. Philadelphia, 1838. pp » and xm 
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chnrnclcrs) , nnd n “ Coclimchincsc and I/alm Diclionnrj (PP 
185-370), both prepared by I'nlhcr Joseph MonnoNr So old a 
book on the Cliinesc language, aNnltcn ns it uns bj one uho was 
ndimtledli not a Sinologist, and encumbered ^Mth linguistic data 
^^lllcll ba\c inostlj been supcrscdc<l bj Inter dictionaries, ^\ould 
iisinllj be expected to be found, i c , hidden, in the corners of 
mam libraries, rather than occupj ing the limited space of the w ork- 
ing libraries of seminar rooms or the desks of indnidual workers 
And it is easy to find in it errors of fact or judgment which would 
fax or such disposal of it Quite iinconscious of the central import- 
ance of the “ phonetics *’ or “ pnmitix cs '* for the x erj Iheorj that 
he IS expounding, Du Ponceau mistakenlj lakes the 214 “ radi- 
cals” to be the elements for forming all characters In another 
place (p 78) , he confuses the Iranshlerntion of foreign names, 
he Ic sc too sc for Chnstus, xxith the system of jan-clixch + 
l)e — kc Again (p 84) , he falls into the common error of taking 
the Mandann dialect to be the same thing ns icCnh Finallj, I 
consider it an unpardonable sm of omission to haxc left out all 
the information on tones in the vocabularies, although it was gi' en 
in the original manuscript, a sure sign that Du Ponceau cannot 
be considered a student of Far Eastern languages 

With such poor language equipment, it is all the more remark 
able that Du Ponceau had such a sound and penetrating xiew^ of 
Chinese writing, while others of his time and ours, though much 
better trained in the field, have failed to understand it In pre 
sentmg the thesis that Chinese xvntmg represents words, Du Pon- 
ceau makes a useful generahzation which places Chinese xvritmg 
m a more understandable perspective “I do not beheve,’ he 


says, “ that what may be properly called the elements of language, 
consists only of the sounds separately represented by the signs 
which we call letters The word element is relative, and is sus 
ceptible of various significations* (p 31) * Sentences are ele 

ments m relation to discourse, words to sentences, syllables to 
words, and simple sounds or letters * are either syllables or the 
elements of syllables These are the elements of speech and xvritmg, 


‘The phrase or letters ja added as a concession to popular usage In another 
place (p SO) he expl citly calls attent oa to the popular misusage 
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I believe, in'iy be so contrived as to represent all or any of them 
(p 33) From Ibis general standpomt, he concludes (p 36) 

“ that the Chinese system of writing is improperly called %deo- 
graphic, it is a syllabic and lexicographic alphabet It is syllabic, 
because e\ ery character represents a syllable, it is lexicographic, 
because every syllable is a significant word ” In this connection, 
it IS interesting to note that Boodberg ® uses the term phoneme, 
in discussing Chinese, precisely in tie sense of a syllabic phoneme 

DtJ PoNCEAXJ lakes Western Sinologists to task for following the 
Chinese tradition of regarding a liaracter as having a pronuncia 
tion and a meaning This is, to be sure, the expressed view of most 
Chinese scholars of today as well as of yesterday The study of tzti 
^ constitutes the Lesser Learning or hsiao hsueh Tzu is made 
of three elements, shape (to ai oid the use of the term “ form ’) , 
sound, and sense A more recent term wen. tzu hsueh (the science 
of writing) puts the nhole thing in even worse light One very 
pecuhar circumstance, hoxvever, is that while professmg this tra 
ditional view of the saence and its subject matter, Chinese scholars 
since the earhest times have gone right on following the very hne 
of thought that modern men since Du Ponceau have adi ocated 
From Liu Hsi’s Shih ming of Hon through Tai T'ung's 

Liu shu hu down to the present, etymologists ike 

Chang Pmg hn, Sken Chien stub,* and Yang Shu ta it 

^±» hai e taken for granted that formulae like " jen che 

]enyeh,icheiyeh’ form the key to all study 

of Chinese words Therefore, in spile of the tradition of a science 
of characters which have sounds, together with all the misleading 
imphcations therein, it is only the young Chinese students and 
the old Western Sinologists who ha\e been misled The Chinese 
professors from the Han down to the present day have known 
better than they have professed Since Du Ponceau was not mis 
led this makes his book new and by no means superannuated, so 
long as there are still believers in the ideographic nature of 
Chinese writing 

*Op «f, p 331 , 

* A convenient study to refer to is tliot ol SoeJj s Vu snuo etc 

cm (Sap No l) TsaiVusopeiAnnivewuy issue 

1933 777-533 
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ACABEiOA ScnCA 

Karlgren’s reconstruction of Ancient Chinese,* in its main 
features, has been accepted and quoted by most students of 
Chinese phonology. It is not the plan of the present study to 
revise in any radical way this system of reconstruction, but rather 
to consider certain of its features with regard to their distinctive- 
ness as word-forming elements. For purposes of the present dis- 
cussion, we arrange Karlgren*s reconstruction as follows: 


Table 1 Karlgren’s Ancient Initials 


Xabials j 

f Pure 
Yodized 

V 

P3 

V 

v'j 

b' 

b‘j 


m 

mj 

1 

r Plosives 

t 

<* 

d‘ 



Dentals *< 

Liquids 

Pure 

Yod. 




n 

nj 


[ Sibilants 

U 

is' 

dz' 

s z 



r Plosives 

i 

i' 

d'* 



Palatals ■< 

Supradentals is 

is* 

dz* 

s 



Sibilants ’ 

’ ts 

is 

dz* 

s s 

ns 

Gutturals * ' 

f Pure 
[ Yodized 

k 

kj 

k' 

k'j 

9 3 

X y 
xj 

ng i 
ngj j 


Table 2 Types of Finals wrrn Wnicn the Various 




Initials Occur 



V 

V3 

1* 

f?. pdu 

n 

■S pau 

ni« 

i8c pjiai 

^ pjicei 

IV 

rfl piei 

t 

^ id 

SS fa 

% di 


f£ diei 


'Firsl worted out in hu Phonolo^e ehtnoar, Slockholtn, 1015-20. taler tended in 
arlide The IteconstrucUon of Annent Chinese, TP 21 (1022) 1 1-42, »ith only 
•tight tnodifieationa Iherrafler 
* Including the naso-sibBant ni, of *» for aimiitieily 
*^'e are using this term in a wide sense to mdude yelars and glottals 

SOS 
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I* 

n 

nia 

mp 

IV 

n 

^ na 

^ na 



niei 

nj 


^ nja 

njiang 


^ tsiei 

ts 

tsd 


^ tsisu ® 


i 


ia 

d'H 



ts 


^ tsa 

JK tMsu 



ts 



M ts^ 



k 

if kd 

"M ka 

tap 

ivp 

M kien 

kj 



M kjian 

kjinn 



Table 3 Karlgren’s Ancient Finals: Wai ^ Groups* 


Division 

I 

n 

IHa 

mj9 

TVy 

I 

n 

rtia in^s iVt 

'"gtou^^ 









», IS 

a 

a 

ia 

id 


ud 

wa 

jtid 

m 

at 

at 

iai 


tet 

uai 

wai 

{wai jwrpt 


dt 

at 




udi 

wai 




at 





wai 


Wi 

du 

au 

iau 


teu 





dm* 

am 

iam 

(em 

tern 



iwem 


dm 

am 







111 

an 

an 

(an 

ivn 

ten 

udn 

wan 

iwan iwen iwen 



an 





wan 


S, tc 

dng 

dng 

iang 



wdng 


iwang 

® 



iang 


ieng 



twang iwerti 



vng 

hmg 




wvng 

iweng 



eng 





weng 



* The figures I, 11, III IV are used by KARLOuui for the four divisions of the 

rune tables The letters a, y refer to his three categories of finals as defined y 
the types of initials that occur in them (PAonofoyie, 625 26) Finals of types « an 
P really have words of three divisions II, HI, and IV according to initial For our 
purposes, we shall have less occasion to speak of the rune table divisions than typ« 
of finals and so we use the figures 1, D, III, IV as types of finals The types w 
the divisions correspond eicept that type III (Kaslcre^'b « and P) includes II. I • 
and IV of the Sung tables „ 

• We are ORiilliog the short sign under », as this vowel is “ intrinsically short m 
Ancient Chinese 

•The division of groups into irui ehuan and «« cAunn follows nppfosi- 

matcly that of the rime tables Roughly speaking, the troi groups have more open 
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Table 4 Karlgren’s Ancient Finals: Ne{ ^ Grouts 



I 

(tig. 

TUfi 

a 




jt 


% 

i: 

ei 



ie 


m 

3U 

fau* 


eg 


ism 


m 

an 

fen 




ten 

isn 

fi- 

ong 

rang 





I ma 

uo itco 

lU 

tci ‘tcei 

me 

usn {uen 

iiccn \wn 

(ic^k 

ung (uTig 

itong iteong 


1. Pore and Yodized Initials 
On the basis of fan-ch'ieh, Karlgren distinguishes between a pure 
and a yodized variety in eadi of the 4 labial, 3 dental liquid, and 6 
of the eight guttural initials. For example, words spelt by the Initial 
ch'ieh (that is, the first word in the Jan-ch'ieh) synonjins 

etc. have the pure initial k, while words spelt by a separate 
set of diieh sjTionyms etc. have the yodized initial kj. 

On the same basis, however, Cb'en Li in his Ch'ieh yun k'ao, ch. 2 
recognizes only 40 initials instead of Kaklcbiin’s 47. 'UTiile Karl- 
CREN follows the general trend of the connections among the 
ch'ieh words, but rules out occasional contacts ns exceptional, 
Cn'ux takes a more literal point of view and identifies groups 
even on the basis of one or two contacts. Thus he has one variety, 
o! Kasiasrex's in each e! ii’c scvsn m, }, k, X-', 


Oisin venrtts whil* the ti« poup* mow dose voweb Ct ho Ch**og-p‘«i, Sift 
w»i chamn (On the ){«*n>DK of nn mod va% Gioups). CVVy 4<19Z3) « US 

' In order to aroul unorcMMiy conflict witfa 0»p in fSe IPA. I »m rnnkreg a 
tartly paphicnl chajip by using nn uiTrrtrd punted n, instead of KAitiAd’a 
inverted written «. 

* Unless s pe d Red olberwise. we sbaH let -ng finals also stand for Uw co n e- 

epoodiog ~p, -t, dL finals 

• On the final jSl which Kaaiouf^ rwooslmeta a* ssu. type Y ar« p SS Mow 
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ng, X, and • , though he explicitly recognizes a tendency for the 
ch'ieh words of most of these initials to be segregated into two 
groups. 

Now if we look into other ch’ieh words which are supposed to 
be quite “ synonymous,” we find that there is also a tendency for 
them to divide into groups, IjCt us consider the initial 'L*' = s, the 
distribution of whose ch’ieh words in relation to the main words, 
when compared wth types of finals, is as follows: 


Mam word final type 

I 

TV 

in 

Ch'ieh word final type 




I 

41 

10 


IV 

5 

G 

1 

m 

5 


60 


It will be seen that the distribution of ch'ieh words with respect 
to main words is not quite at random, but that there is a tendency 
for words of the same final type to keep within themselves. The 
tendency is especially strong for III to be segregated from I and 
IV, there being five main words under I using ch'ieh words under 
HI and one main word under HI using a ch'ieh word under IV » 
making a total of six cases of heterogeneous ch'ieh between type 
HI and the other types, as compared ^vith CO cases of homo- 
geneous ch'ieh within HI itself. 

Compare this now Avith the initial ^ 1. 


Mam word final type 

I 

H 

IV 

HI 

Ch'ieh wonJ final type 





1 

55 

o 

12 


n 


1 



IV 



1 


HI 

1 

7 

4 

GO 


Here, ns we should expect from KAimcREN’s treatment, wortN 
under IH nre segrcgnlcd from the other types, so that no main 
word under ITT has wonls of any other type for its ch'ieh, but 
there is a small number of 12 exceptional main words un<lcr I. 
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n, and winch ha\e words under IH for their ch’ieh Now, 
apart from differences m exact figures, I see no differences in 
prmaple between the two sets of distribution data in the pre- 
cedmg tables for s and I If we can rule out, as Kahlghen 
'eems to be doing, twelie cases of words with pure I spelt b\ 
words with yodized I 3 as being exceplioml and still maintain the 
distinction between two kinds of /, why not rule out the six cases 
in the table of s abo\e and postulate two kinds of The cases 
of I and s are bj no means exceptional The case of I is representa- 
ti\e of the looseness of distinction where the jan ch’teh is usually 
regarded as strict, while the case of s is representatn e of the 
lendenQ toward some distinction where the jan ch'tch is usually 
supposed to be indifferent The onl> intelligible interpretation of 
this state of affairs that I can giie is this There is no stnct dis 
tinctiou of pure and 5 odized initials in fan ch'tch Instead of this, 
there 19 a tendency, xn varying degree for vanoue tmitah, for the 
upper ehUeh tcord to agree with the lower chUeh word as to 
medial There is a kind of medial harmon} I shall now cite an 
example of how such a procedure was actually earned out to an 
extreme 

In a work of only about 150 j cars after Ch'xch yCn,’* there are 
definite tendenaes to use, according to the final, different upper 
ch'xch words for wlnt is obnousb the «yinie initial Not onlj do 
words of different dmsions ha\c different ch'tch words, there are 
also different words for K'at Vou and ho Vou, a distinction ne\er 
maintained m Ch'tch yxin (or the upper words Thus we ha\ e 

Jan I^dng- an (lC2b'*) kuo-xuan (lC4b) 

jSjinSi kan kan ngan (ICO) / iron ^.iroi-yirnn (IGl) 

kivn k:jctngivn (148) kucvn kiicvt yxwvn (150) 

ktcft ktet^^ ten (153) ktwen kiirct niren (156) 

‘•The %oTk in M 1 n" by TitiR-eKiwi » nnli'rt 

of Ihe Cb T^n pnUisb*^ nboal "30 The work v« not wlnal. but lU /«» 

IS used m I fhuh ehnj r" • MO) by the n>onk Iluiln 

whtch forms the subject of • moaoicrsjji by UtAxa Tsoi po JtiTfff HtUm 
t ektek ekmy ytn t fm cKuk Oil Moapfnph 

No 0 *h*ayhsi, 193“ 

’'FijuiT* ttfet to nunsben m IIr*wo« sloJy 
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which IS a set of quite typical examples and by no means excep 
tional It would obviously be absurd to postulate eight kinds of 
k*s for this language k, k, kj, ki, ku, ktv, kjw, and ktw on the 
ground that it has eight distinct sets of ch’teh words The words 
were no doubt chosen to make the act of ch'ieh easier Evidently, 
in the time of ChUeh yuUy the vanous degrees of segregation from 
the looser Vs or s’s to the stricter k*& represented only an incipient 
degree of medial harmony, which was earned to an extreme m an 
other school of jan cKteh makers In CJiieh yun two varieties of 
labials are kept well apart, the velar plosives fairly well apart, the 
dental sibilants not so well apart, while the hquids m, ng and I 
have only a general tendency to be segregated in two There is 
little tendency in CfVteh yun to segregate k'at k*ou from ho k‘ou, 
though there is rather greater than random frequency of labial 
words spelt by labial lower words, a point we shall revert to later 
If now we give up the grouping of the upper chheh words as the 
sole critenon for distinguishing initials, what else can we use as a 
entenon or entena? The answer is the pattern of occurrence 
While we can refer to Jan cKteh groups and readings in modem 
dialects for a start, we should also look at the actual distribution 
of the imtials with respect to finals m words Let us see how this 
works out for the various types of imtials as shown in Table 2 
The p’s (i e , p, p‘, 6‘, m) are rather regular Kahlgren postu 
lates pure p’s for finals I, II, IV and p/s for III The fan chSeh 
bear this out except in the case of m, to which Ch'en Li assigns 
only one class In any case, the distinction is not distinctive either 
for m or for p, p‘ and as it is automatically determined by the 
type of final One never finds a minimal contrasting pair such as 
*pt and pp with exactly the same final but differing only in the 
imtials p and pj 

The t's and is are treated by Karlcren as separate Their 
occurrences are almost complementary, the t’s in finals of types I 
and IV and the ism finals of types II and HI Almost, but not 
quite Tor m Table 2, we see two genuine minimal contrasting 
pairs 

<ta ttio—^ka d'P d‘uo — sV (Mond tP) 

"ttl <fa {{uk—tya dT d*pK — IP (bland chih*) 
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fft* : tivng—^k^ng 


A third pair is 

tr, <tvng : tdk^l^ng 

As W and » are perfectly good living words, toy oannot be 
plained away simply as irregular. To be sure. Mi does have m 
» . 7 • * Is homoDyiDous with Si 

\Vu dialects, it would not agree mth ™ Jt 

wHle «! is U,. wbieb can ^ ^^7 b Maadal fi“l is 

77e%t^77erbS to set; 

™eoutras^d words tohtj-pe 

WTS. iSth®, ’ than Kuanj you.” 

fragments'* contain even ® and have modern 

Of these, 67 and ^ are very . ._ resnectively, and point 

pronunciation of the A as "'so confirmed 

to an early change Irora * “ These rases, however, have 

by the later /an e/r'Wr of •„ ^icular u ords and 

to do with the distribution of distinctiveness of the 

tri- fS^‘ to r?:^ sr^ilch we have answered in the 
affirmative.” . ,,„narcnl contrast between 

Kt md’f rn Tabi; S^Tbe /an ofi-iWi for these initials are 

(IDSl) 1 152 In Ihw ime III fin*!*- !«' wwb'n” the 

.ml»l. Mo,, Ijpr II S..n -"J 

l»o Kmc* into four phemenw* Annrat Chwf«. one conltl con 

•■la a .J.lcm el praet.cJ "’“"'“’i^.^^d.Se.ea™ be eoed.Uoael hy Ibe CoJ-. 
Tcn>ciilly combine the l«o *cnc* mlcfn/w/ccfsTuc. pnh 

Cf P r Hcnn LxM«fS ct Eni«l Jitbioim of tbc Fun* 

by Ihc CommuBio SynoJ»l» »n Stni* _a - • *nd ». » ^ *• 

fine Ublc* arc rcprc*ct.t«l by lb. ovt c«.. bul one woukl 

KiFfflUS «e -nlten *. I-" 

ba« lo tc*ort 10 .pc«J dcT*"* for Ibc oU»^ 
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somewhat similar to those in the case of t and t, except that 
words in finals of type m are very frequent instead of being 
limited to one single form d**. But there are two important differ- 
ences. One is that there is no case of minimal contrast, ^ and 
^ being in different tones. The other is that there is no trace of 
distinction between two varieties of n or Z in any dialect.^® Hence 
we recognize only one n and one I in Ancient Chinese. This view 
will stand irrespectively of whether words spelt by ch’ieh words 
classed as niang IS had actually n or nj or n. The fact that before 
finals of type I and IV one finds ch‘ieh words of one type, before 
finals of type HI one finds ch'ieh words of another type, and be- 
fore finals of type H, which is intermediate between the two pre- 
ceding categories, one finds both kinds of ch‘ieh words can be 
explained by the general tendency toward medial harmony. In 
accordance with the tendency in roost dialects, I write n for all 
cases of either flS or IS in finals of type IT, thus na for not nja. 

In the is row, or dental sibilants, we already saw how oh*ieh 
words for s tend to harmonize with the finals of the main words. 
Karlgren does not recognize any further subdivision in this 
series, and we follow him. 

The rows is and is are in complementary distribution with row 
is in the imi groups of finals. Hence they are placed under the 
fs’s in the Sung rime tables under the general heading of ck'ih yin 
or “ dentals,” in such a way that dentals always occur in finals 
of types I and IV, supradentals always in type H, and palatal 
sibilants always in type HI.** But in the nei groups we find a 
great many minimal contrasts like tsiau, t^ou, ^ tsisu as 
shown in Table 2, which all have the same final according to fan 
Hence they mast be recognfzeti a^ shamng a dtsttactiyc 
scries of initials, unless we follow' Lamasse and Jasmin in creat- 
ing artificially three kinds of finals co, yo, and to for {su and 
write 51: co, IK ceo, cyo, cyo. 

’’Tlje divergence between na>Ba md ni>tti in many dialects is conditioned solely 
by modem vowels 

’’There ere some exceptions, sucli ns ds’jtron, for which it would be 

impossible to find a place in the nme tables. Most of such “ impossible “ wortb 
however also have alternate “ possible** readings, e g ds’iran 
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ig group of uuhals ‘ t £or one untml. the distnbu 

0 Tobies 1 and 2, we see that escep 
.on m relation to the finals is quite lie that 

Final types 

I n iVv 

nici 


Initials 


I 

Ij 


V 

1] 


9J 


X 

XJ 


ng 

ngj 


J 


Ye are et en tempted to j^yXe^ <1’“^'= 

I to be the pure archaic aspirated toiced 

igrees with the origm of 7. initial or initials yu 

pfosiie But the stumblmg etc 

Not only are there two sems of etc (which I 

(which I shaU caU janj m nnd (doubtfully) 

shaU call yun S) . as is also Me . . t,,e same 

of . hut they also occur ‘",6“”'" ” ^^fpows as «u ts 

finals, so as to form minimal eonMs “8 ^5 relegating 

±^*■01 jiaa This not only J no’^ d.stmetii e signifi 

a.e yod to a matter of own sjslem. where no 

cance, but is anomalous ^^^finals The solution lies in 
other pure imUal occurs with type lU 

another direction p„o •• Ko I-ch'ing US!® adi anM 

In a short note m T ming Pa , h j,„ i^ 

a theory that the pan Jd=”«^ o' 

isafncatite.7 He cites a numtar of^^ ^ inthe 

value, hut the most “'‘eee'b S pbonologists as /ina T 

Ch-teh yun fragments « ^ „„j (Mandarin /inaap). 

and reconstmcted ^,,„„niplementary 

that Ch'teh yun cinhchang t important of all, Uiat 

distribution of lima® with »u'- an 

the ChUch yun fragments hare 

spih -7(«a-p) 
aptU pirct-T(““*P* * 

,_ »orfs Tf 

No l^hms. On its c<»K«.nlU t 
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So fnr as the thcorj» of the phonetic value of the initial yiln is 
concerned, Ko’s view docs not really diverge much from IvAnii- 
cuen’s, according to whom, “ jis the sonant prepalatal fricative of 
Germ.jn.” In fact, there must be a strongly consonantal articu- 
lation if jhti is to he distinguished from th pu. What is new 
and very important is this. By taking j in zfc jhu as the yodized 
member of the phoneme y, we are free to regard the initial yang 
^ simply as a yodized initial on its own right, which can, accord- 
ingly, occur nnthout apology before type in finals. In fact, far 
from being anomalously “ pure,” the initial yang is the “ yod 
par excellence. As we saw before, all this yod business as reflected 
by jan cJiieh was just a matter of medial harmony, \^^le^ever 
there is j, there is yod. But in KAULcnEN’s sj'stem, there is the 
exception of yang ^ . Now that we can have yun as yi and yang 
as i moved down below: 

I n IVy k k* X y ^ * . 

nia ki k*i g*i x» yi ^ i ^ ** 

the exception is no longer exceptional but perfectly regular. 

One further point needs to be cleared up before this treatment 
of the yod question can be considered complete. ICAsncnEN distin- 
guishes, besides the significantly fricative j, the following kinds of 
t-like sounds. There is (1) the non-fricative consonantal i as in 
pu, there is (2) the non-syllabic vocalic * as in icn, and there is (S) 
the syllabic vocalic t, as in ie, not to mention i as an ending m at, 
etc., which does not concern our problem. Between (1) and (2) , 
the question of yod can be decided by the presence or absence 
of t. But in (3) , which consists of the group chih Jh, namely », i: , 
ie, and ei, the fan ch'ieh are always words that go with *, although 
these I’s are all “ vocalic.” Hence Kahlghen finds it necessary to 
insert his j here although he can let it be implied by the » in the 
other finals. Thus, kian, short for kjian, but always kji, kjet, etc. 

From our point of view of medial harmony, this can now be 
made much simpler. The group chih finals can be treated just 

’• AnolyUc dietumary of Chmae and Stno-Japanese, Pans 1923, p C, note (5) 
KarI/Gren could have much more aplly ciled the Germaa dialectal ve 'jen for icegen, 
as against tea yen for vxxgen' 
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1 » TTT fimls “ We know as an empirical 

like any of the olher-typ a 

fact that all these type Ht ■ Mieh. To say that the 

certam t“cccar not only before consonantal 

ch'ieh words tena vocalic i is followed by e. 

j, but also before vocabc !, u rather arbitrary and 

is perfectly legal, ^ T“ There must be some phonetic 

does not make clear phonetj j ja„gast 

property common to poup the height (or ten- 

that the The heginning of all type HI finals 

sion if you like) of the vowe . ^ jy g^als has a low 

has a high or close i, the begmmng tends to be palatalized 

or open i. Before a close i the aWch words 

and hence tends to have ( j open t, there is no such 

which themselves have a a close i. In the ,en 

tendency. In the type monp chift t , the f is also 

type of finals, the t is an ope • j happens to have coalesMd 
a close I. only that jhe symbol for close (. then 

with the main vowel. If w ^ ^:„ht look strange, while if wc 
the whole final BS i TlKses, as^ and Wan it 

use instead some such sym understood that 

would not look =“ ^ f ajsunderst.anding. 

hi has a close i. there is no chance ,aiacd. In the case of 

Two more types of <^ases remam . no must 

iio foil words in group cftift. as . similarly, in the final 
assume the close i before t c w, the main vowel, 

et ei, the medial i has no chance t 

and we assume i in all cases, t us initials, it always has 

is of type P and has only a consists simply in sub- 

a j in Karlgren’s system, thir KAnLcms.* changes 

stunting i for j. It is „ later jS uhich nc 

without explanation his carher * « 

write as -iei.” ii,« SnU. 

-Now itn 11..W » no ■1"''' ot . -a a " 

III.- » .. .w ».n» * “"1 

p«Ucrn ot Inituls pccurrmc >n •ow^J _ « Rirrr4 

iL pWln, n.um oI U.n "'-'‘TTPJT V. " Wool f.n.a.. » « 

•‘P(. In M,<-e Dvlnmnw P „ 1 . .bn'l" P' “'“I ^ 

S 1031 tS InciJenUlly. Ihw *nr«^ 
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We accept Karlgren’s phonetic description of the initial yun 
■3^, but instead of pairing it off with yang ^ i, Avith which it forms 
minimal contrasts, we pair it off with hsia 1$ : y, wth which it 
is in complementary distribution, determined entirely by the 
medial. In all other cases of Xarlgrex’s pure and yodized initials, 
we substitute the idea of medial harmony for the idea of yod. 
The principle is, a word whose final begins with a close i tends to 
be spelt by an initial ch’ieh word whose final also begins with a 
close i, and a word whose final begins with an open i or any other 
vowel tends to be spelt by a word whose final begins with an open 
I or some other vowel. 

A still further simplification is possible. When we mentioned 
close and open t, nothing was said as to the conditions of their 
occurrence. As a matter of fact, i is always open before unmodi- 
fied c, and always close when alone or before S and other vowels 
Hence there is really only one i phoneme (including -i as an end- 
ing in ai, which need not be determined as being either close or 
open, but which was probably open) . 

We are now free to use j as a luxury notation to denote that 
phonetic value of y which occurs before close *, and continue to 
write jian, etc. instead of yian, etc. Although there is no possible 
misunderstanding if 'ne write ktan, Kiel (where a or e implies a 
close t) , we can also continue to use } as a reminder notation in 
kian, kiei, etc. In the case of the final tan, however, we under- 
stand this literally as ^ + close » + dn and not as an abbreviation 
of kj + i + an. Karlcren has two kinds of j’s. One is a member 
of the y phoneme The other Is simply i which coalesces with t 

has one or two varieties In our present scheme, yxng is nuile on a par with the other 
gutturals, depending entirely on the nature of the medial In IKII ticen, there m an 
open t after the glottal slop, ta jicnn, there » a close » The fact that the eh leh 
words for ore for the most part distinct and yet meet m the roost frequently used 
word need not be explained by the two readings of tu.o and uo. but can be 
compared with the looseness of the dtstincUons in m, ny, and I, for there is too hlUe 
acoustic diflctcnce between the quality of before close i and its qualitj before other 
\owcIs to result in stncler separation of ch\eh words than has been made Asto 
the unexplained doublets of wonis with initial like M * 

*tc-. which are dtstingnishedos divisions III and IV m the rime tables, the 
phonetic explanation vrill have to be sought elsewhere along with the question of 
itouhlels of other initials like discussed below (p 220) 
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.ntteL-aifouct... and.'. There is no , on its own ngM. not 

even as a member o{ the i-phoneme 

2 K'ai K'orr and Ho k'oti 

AsKnaappanhesnotend^^™^— 

trgrormreiii^s “rA:trd:.Tn 

kinds of «-s in Aneient Ctoese are „ 

the group hsmo ^ finals an, an, , finals di, at, etc It 
problem than with -i m the ^oup presents corresponding 

IS the n as medial or principal ^ t m modern 

problems On the basis of aahe « and eonson 

dialects, KABEGimN distinguishes bel*" g andthere- 

anlaln, Futenample, »1 and * areboth in therj^^ (>tooa.p), 

fore wnlten Kang (> Cantonese 9 therefore they are 

bnl=F and t are m d-Serent rimes ^atid®, 

Kan i>Ko-n) and . diolect reasons In the 

ever, difficulties for both rune „ot always emst 

ah'ieh gun fragm^ts, the distmc i ym nme * are 

There is no nme (uA) enis Similarly. S 

absorbed into W (a) in Uie / ill (,i„) Rime, 

(uan) IS absorbed into » (a ^ for treating Iionnp 

therefore, can no longer be con ^ Ac to later deaelopments in 

Musi differently from Kuan Kan ^oeh For 

the dialects, the difficulty is , iq n and ku n, so ha^ e 

,usl as =F kin and S Kuan have "cantoncse In fact. 

llU non and S. siwan b^oroe « » ^regarded as a subsequent 
the differentiation of ^ from though much earlier than, 

a on el change quite on “ Par wa ■ j^^r can, without other 
that of S Osya.) 'to” distinctions in the Ancient 

evidence, prove anything a 

Chinese of Ch'teh yun have to look into the 

Here, as m the case of the . m^ ^^p^t to other 

piltern of occurrence of the no 

r .1 „ wid C0M.dpmJ lh« nme d ns.oM m a 

Ju^rruTu ’ “ 
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elements. On this point IVIaspero says: “ Je transcris le ho k cou 
par «, sans distinguer par un signe special les cas ou cet u est 
voyelle ou consonne.” More explicitly, Kahlgren says: ‘ There 
is regularly only one kind of ho k*ou with every final in the Ts te 
yun” adding in a note, “ with one exception, according to my 
reconstruction scheme of the Ts‘ie yun language; but this recon- 
struction of ^ jiuen: jiwen (in order to explain two different 

rimes) in my Phonologie is certainly one of the weakest points of 
my reconstruction system. It is improbable and needs to be re- 
considered.” ** In his later article,” he did reconsider it and WTote 
jiwen for M . This being done, the difference between u and w in 
jiuen and jtwcnis no longer distinctive. There is only one phoneme 
u, which is a vocalic medial, a consonantal medial, a principal 
vowel or an ending, depending upon its phonetic environment, 
quite as in the case of the different values of i: 


ten tan % et at 

uan wan ung au d« 

This being understood, we shall continue to use ICarlomn s 
u*s and to’s as a luxury notation, with the following modifications. 
Write u for all division I finals. Karlcren already does so ^cept 
in wdng ** and wsng. In all other cases, wile w except in 
rung. Karlcren already does so except in iuen, i«an and {ua. xhs 
use of u in iuen ^ is due to its being in a different rime frorn^ ten 
it. But since jiwsn K is in the same rime as ten and men 
writing the latter as iwen is even better from the point o 
view of the Ck’teh yun fragments. On the other hand, now that 
“iC is written jwon in our scheme, it has a better excuse to be in a 
separate rime with non These points, however, are not im- 
portant. The chief thing is, there is one kind of ho k ou, written 
« in dirision I and in m, and iung (nhere u is the only vone ) , 
and written w in all other cases, where it is probably very short. 


**11 MAsrcRO, Le dialecle de Tch‘«nK»n mus les Tang, BEFFO *0(1020)** 5 
Cr aLio hu discussioru on p 74 

»'ShT king DMFEA 4(103*) 1*0 

**Vord Fatnn.es in Chinese, DMFEA S(103t) 11-13 

•* Whicli he wrole, appatmUjr inadrertentljr, in a fom equiralenl lo U* ** 

dialeel dictionary, PAonologte. 8I3-I 
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1. nis^ 

2. 3£6e?!l 

3 . 

4. 

5. mm% 
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,We could. U we so " “ ^ro f" to 

'except tot to present - reminder notaUon. 

probable pboneUc values. It is, again, 

3 The K'ai K-on AND Ho K-ou or Lauia^ 

. J c I urords with labial initials is noton- 

The Kat Koa and ho l ou of woM 

ously inconsistent either “ ^ words when they are 

final ch'iefc words or in retoo ^ ^ot of words in to 

the final cKieh words. Take tne lou 
r™o ».j-» Jon; laio—yan 

yan: rau — hen 
fcann; kuo-^f^n 
yiran: ywo — b -^on 
ffan; b‘ou— yuD 

We have two elear.cut pairs of “ote^/wtrd ^ must 

initials h and y. Therefore “> that it has J£ yan 

beb'tmn. But if we look at its c . instead of 

for its lower word, whiA wou cb'ich.” 

6-iran. Such examples abound in th ^ oh'icfc of Fun 

An interesting sid^gbt co®®® ^ system of /an cKieh, 

ying as studied by ^*ng gave up the attempt 

Huatig finds that the author o ^ 

to associate labial words in ^ and cut the Gordian 

dassificalion of words int o er labial final words, thus 

knot by spelling labial f neither k'ai k'ou. nor ho 

creating a third category w i labial main words studied 

but simply labial. In Itc first Smjjflato^ 
by Huano,'" there are 180 pairs of / „o„.lobial words. If 

labial final cb'fch words and oulj - percentage of labmli 

frequency of occurrence js to this in CV,ch 

Mould be stiU higher. Is th"' of the 511 /an cKteh 
yin and Kmng yin? Decided } Cii'uN Li ‘u his Ch'teh 

for words of labial initials ^ a. 

" For turtker eiKople. ot oak wOTOioleDcieM 

”Op e,f,8J-8» 
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yun h'ao wai p*ien, fully 205 of the final cfiteh words have labial 
initials Since there is no preponderance of labial words among 
final cliieh words in general, this is a decidedly greater proportion 
than one would expect from a random choice of final words The 
ch'teh words m the Cliteh yun fragments also bear this out, 
though they are not the same as in Kuang yun and are not com 
plete The obvious interpretation of this is that the Ch lek yun 
system already had a tendency, later carried out to an extrenw, 
to spell labial words ivith labial final words Since Hbnl wor s 
tend to be thus non committal as to k‘at k*ou or ho k 
serve sometimes as final words for k‘ai Vou words, as ^ 
sat ^iwo-p («) at, and sometimes for ho Vou words, as 
ywat yuo puat As to A itself, it is spelt by the hbnl word ^ 
h‘ (<ii) at which in turn is spelt by A and therefore both A and 
are non-committal as to k’at Vou or ho k‘ou 

Karlquen gives a phonetic explanation for this state of affairs 
He supposes that Ancient Chinese labials were all pronounced 
with the lips slightly protruding Hence in pronouncing po, there 
wnll result a slight ho Vou effect p"a, which explains why a 
Vou word A y^at, because it sounds like the real ho Von word 
picat, can spell a ho Vou word yaxit" Now the important ciucs 
tion IS, from our point of vnew of distinctive distinctions, are there 
ever such contrasts between real ho Vou labnls like picatt and 
shall v\c say, pseudo ho Vou labials, like p^’at? Going through 
the whole bodj of fan cVtch for labials, one finds surprisinglv 
few cases that look, like minimal contrasting pairs of k ai ^ 
and ho Vou labial words The following example *“ of distribution 
of finals for labial initials is quite a tjpical one 



p’lng 

shang 

ch'u 

JU 


Vai ho 

Vai ho 

Vai ho 

Voi 

7 > 

t^-uiing 

{T/'^ing 

415 uang 

|7wi/ 

r' 

iSt-ang 

^tj-iing 



b< 

iZ.tuhig 


iZ-ang 

lYl-nA. 

in 

'f^-ang 

■it’/ing 

iff Kin/; 



•• } kontJoftf j*p 

I y Li lanffVu*-! ^ *rtirlc ** Archfclo Cl>»«* 

«n,| •■if*}- C> I ) I ?l 
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. .pelt *.•»«». .n b:rt 

b-ay. and not.b-uang' Thus we 

sheng, it saysXfflWW. tha . 

see how httle this business of A, m 1. ou an 

labials in the nme ^ „, her finals we shall consider (1) 

Taking up now the “"bTteeen Vm I'ou and ho 

ttose in which there IS no ddt apparent dis 

I'ou for any initial, (2) ‘bosy for labials, and 3 those 

tinction between Vm Vm, and “f “" "““bids but not for 
in which such a ^'^‘^tion^-os ^ ^ do not occur, 

labials Finals like t am 

need not of course be conside ^ 

(1) The finals du, an, lau, ^ P, , The finals no 

group Im, and am in group a ie» a 

sjpiy pd«. - 

“t2TTheTe teTpTarently fp “the sTm'eTone 

fiuL in which the same labial can occur in the sam ^ ^ 

(b'ai 


Kime 

Rflffi) 


flU{t« 


®fSS 
St® 5 ? 
b^t® 
S 6 #j 5 
SlKl? 
RBfS 
acfit 

091*6 


tb'uai 
.pi 
.pi in 
TTjie 

mime 

.TTitai* 


b'ak-rfd* 
b'«o-^2'«at 
pie-^h 

piicang 'm|tn 
mill .te 
.inimt- pine 
miicang ‘fc'ian 


.nrncan mie ^tcan 


•• iwv**T;y - 

ir* I.. finH exictlj the same /an ch tch 

For the pair IS h'a* ^ *!"** Because this is a lone case and be 

in the Ch'ich yun fragments jjffei. 

cause no knonn dialect treats » 
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ent from 'puat, B2 'p'uh.i, muat, Karlgren considers ia also ns 
b*uai Moreover, since ^ is often used interchangeably with fi 
in the sense “ to desert,” read it would hardly be relc\ ant 

to consider that the difference between fu “double** and 
“ to desert ” should consist m being ho Vou and Vai ^ 

Tang kuei, on the other hand, takes fo as a real Vai L'ou word 
Since, howe\er, Li notes that in the rime ^ di, another T'ang 
MS of Ch'ieh yiin gi\es Jli i>‘«di instead of the b‘di of Kiiang yun 
and mat instead of the mtigi of Kuang yun, the distinction is 
certainly in a rather wavering state and the secondary ho k oxt o 
lu must m the lime of Clitck yun be already well on the wa} to 
being indistinguishable from all the other ho Voxi (or labia 


k‘ou ) ” 

The cases of bT® vs and vs nnd a 

number of similar cases arc mlcrprcled by Kaulchkn ns k atk ou 
yi, mtC vs ho Vou ptwt, initctC There is on the whole a loose 
coTTclntion of these contrasts with the t ct contrasts m mnn> 
modern dialects, so that Karlcrks regards a modern i tjpc rcat • 
mg as denved from Ancient Vat Vou and an ci Ij*?® rending ns 
from Ancient ho Vou But the correlation is «o verj loose lha 
it takes a lot of space m his dictionary to cniimem^ the cxccy 
tions** For example, STSl— is Vat Vou because — uzt ‘ 
Vou, and yet most dialects treat it m the same wny ns ho kon 
words, ns ^ met, icci The distinction in question lies proba > \ 
in soraclliing else In the rime X KAiii-rnrN recognizes onU I"** 
finals, one Vat Voxi and one /lo Vou But if wc examine the fan 
ch'teh in the nine, there nrc three forms for initial h, three for 
three for g\ four for x. three for *, and three for f* I or cxninp e. 


IRUTR xtS xuoit^ 

JcTtSIl x>^ 

KAiiivcni*s dors not difTrrmtialr the first row from the second 
Cii 1 1 recognizes llicse distinctions in his CVteh yun k ao a* 


•Tr^ III f 4 

*'Or or On -t _ 

-»i« Jt -r *•* n* 
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,.eU as m CK,eh yun Vao wa. p-an and foUws tha practice of 
the Sungmne tables in 

As these have nothing to do with }od (» the meanm® o£ 

m “id Wm“st'he“ot^h^eLrand we shaU leave it to future 

'“''St mpTrtant thing for us to note is that XSTuts 

have three or four in a set but at most only 

aU these labials under fuifou and 

m and IV Ch'en Li, followmg the suggesti 

classes them as L'm or Im but classes aU of ‘h-= - 

though sometimes th^wo ti W In 

ho, as for example , « cv^nmetncal with one 

the nme the fan ch'ieh is a httle mor ^ , member, and 

■set using 8 Vat Vou words and one a i relation with 

a second set using 1»- labial final ime ® the 

modem dialect is v eg nTegula J 

eontrasts like and <3 are give n latter in Table 21 

the former in Table 28 m divasion W ^ 

in divasion IV The upshot of '^1' labmls in 

saw mmimal contrastmg pairs o whatever it is, 

the same nme, m I" ruiTof a”d k.Vo,: Since the 

than the distinction between modem dialect 

correspondence of . .>-p= .f .f d^Ll whether the 

pronunciation is at best » labials of group 

game of distmguishing rm ^ “w of dialect stud> 

chih is worth the candle from P pj. 

The only safe Ihmg to do is to the nmes 

■labial-’andleavethenaturcoft^^'*”^,^^ 

to future investigation Just os VTIlieg and ttSiSS as 

and as xO)m. ^o rr' both 

P(i)ic , B„als there 13 disunction of Tai h'ou 

(3) In the majontj of fin , ^ suspicion of dis 

and fioL'ou for non labial imualihuv 

.motion for labials In n.«s » “ a^d^ 

labials occurring m * ShoulU i ^ because 

alwajsasfiol-ou pud. just as in Uic case o 
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the Ch’ieh yun fragments not only have one nme ^ to include 
both, but actually spell pa pdfe yd as against pdA- yud 

of Kuang yun, and <p*d p‘«o 'fc‘d as agamst ^ 3 ^ p wo 

x«d of Kuang yun Similarly, m the rimes ^ an and fe udn all 
the labials occur under the latter — the fragments combine the two 
nmes and spell labials, not necessanly with k‘ai k‘ou words, which 
according to our view they are not expected to do, but indifferently 
mth either k'ai h‘ou or ho h'ou words, as h‘an b dk 

same as m Kuang yun, but man miu an, as against B 

mau kudn of Kuang yun As to the pair of finals ^ an and ^ 
usn, they are also recogmzed as separate rimes in the Ch teh yun 
fragments, and labials are spelt with labial or ho Vou words We 
shall, therefore, regard the latter as ho k*ou yuan, etc For the 
same reason, between the pairs of finals ^ tan and ^ iwan, which 
are also different nmes m the fragments, the labials, being in the 
latter nme, are ho k‘ou The rimes iSn and ^ twen, as we 
noted, are combined as in the fragments There are two con 
trusting kinds of labials, not differentiated as to k'at Vou and no 
k'ou, but by final cKteh words which Cn‘EN Li regards as divisions 
HI and IV Of the pair and ^ 

CREX already interprets the latter as miwcn,*^ ns agamst •mien 
But the contrast cannot be a matter of k'ai k‘ou and fto fc ow, ^ 
we have parallel to this pair six other pairs like vs 

in which the final word is either Vai k'ou or labial Since 
Kaulchex denves rfr kien from Archaic ktcn, the rather frequent 
use of rtl for one of the doublets may suggest that all these pairs 
of labials are a matter of 

^ -pten ^ bUen ^ Tnjen 

It* pjcn H 6*icn ^ (“ mien 

Here on the basis of a couple of known cases like RI mien, wc arc 
making a guess at the meaning of the doublets like tlic uncx 
plained doublets TT Jt, etc "Whether tins guess is good or not, 
the point is that between the nmes iff and all labials can be 
most simply treated ns Vat Von 


Word FatnSm 13 
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The rest o£ these finals under this headmg are aU hke the pang 
pudng cases Tor sunphcity, ire shaU treat aU oases as K 
or labial ” except those which MltaA 

we shall treat as ho Ton" Thus, 
spelt with at piauus), S pial (although iS serves 
for a vv^k) but ® pnann, # piunns (although spelt with & 
bang) 

4 Dentilabializatiov 
Ksnuuurur lays down as the couditiou for 
the word must be lu division HI and must be T!’ of Z 

a number of cvcepUons which he explains ^ “ 

leu finals before which hdabials become dentdab.ab 
b-ou * lau. which according to ^ ^br 

as the u IS tte principal vowel F In the re 

ffi ,«.* limn, diiasion IH under« rung, f " ,rts 
mamlng fii e. imm. iwei lumm. ii^n, and ruran^l 7uX pre 
of Vai and ho for non labials, ”°Vgther to regard labials as 
ceding section we subsequent change into 

k at Voti or ho k ou and so had to tohe suns q 
dentilabials, based presumably on earlier P V 
our entenon Now if we had then 

piicnnyXicanj or if we had pi a P . ^ 

the ho b-ou would be tell us, 

dition for phonetic change B , . , „ 7 .g pnmary and what 
attbe stage ofdnci^tCtae-^^^^ 

IS secondary, to call the ho A. jt is no answer to refer 

state the problem ® Archaic Chinese, except as a 

to conditions in an earher stage, > mirnfest itself m some 

hint to mquiry, for the ^ -“uH result in such 

phonemic nay m Anaent Ch ^^^g^quent stages The ques 
specific changes as that of p > / prciaous stage, what is 

tion is, without any hypothes rhmese as it is uhich. 

It that we can aelually ■".f^'den.ilabials and, when not 
when present, corresponds * , 

present, corresponds to later bilabials 

— ..rv" Cf I'ofd F*tnn>«. 1* 

•* Such ho k<m KAKwaiEN rrg»rf» •» P 

*’ Pkonotoipe 554-7 
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Karlgren throws out a hint by giving vowel quality as a 
criterion for rimes in group ekih*^ but does not show precisely 
how it works. Following up this idea of vowel quality, I was able 
to apply it to almost all cases until finally I reached the end of a 
blind alley. But the idea is so tempting that I shall go as far as 
I can with it in the hope that another student of the subject may 
be able to find a way out. The statement that bilabials become 
dentilabialized when they are ho k’ou in division HI, that is, when 
they are rounded and palatalized, is reasonably plausible but 
hardly enough to be a phonetic explanation. Besides, it still m 
mains to determine when a labial is rounded and if so whet er 
“ primarily.” On the other hand, suppose we assume that, if a 
labial word has a high i and is further followed by a centra 
(mixed) or a back vowel, which is usually associated with a re 
tracted position of the jaw, then there will be a tendency for t e 
lower lip to touch the upper teeth, thus resulting in dentilabia s. 
How does this supposition square with the facts? Of the ten fina s 
in which dentilabials occur, nine have central or back vowe s, 
namely, 

=fe iu ^ ivrvi ® 

/h itcrsn R iwvn ^ 

^ twang** a. iung ^ 


As to the rime {ei, the chief reasons for regarding the rs 
element as c are that Go-on and Wenchow hove c for the final am 
that the Min dialects often have ui even for k'ai k’ou words i 'o 
But so far as these reasons are concerned, would not pi 
scrv’c just as well? In relation to Archaic Chinese, it would sei^c 
even better. Thus KAnLcnEN writes; ** 


31> 

Archaic piwot -pitvod 

Ancient pi'uat pjicci 


** Phemologte, CM 

** are taking a m » crnlnil ^owrl. as at^ainit &. a Vfry baclt 'owcl. Kuany yu" 
lias tl, ’"•hich dots nol rhanRO into mta At the Ch'ieh yua fraRiurnls ha»e no 
tL. «l tnay be rr(tanlr«l as a later addition made alter the p>/ chanRe had aJrradr 
Iwn (labilisrt) 

•* /’Aimoltiyir, 810 *’Wonl Families, 17 
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In our scheme, it becomes as simple as this 

Archaic puo* P"®'* 

Ancient P"®®' 

This merely means that alUhe denhlabials base ““to' 
r owels If the criterion is i abd, ne must also be ab 5 

lersely that aU labials mth high . followed by a 
1 owel become dentilabials Eeferrmg back to our Table 3, we 
to td a Xaee for the nme which ;; 

wu and calls type y With a vocabc i (our , / gijjj 

IV, apparently it dog no become'dentilab.als But 

etc refuse to 30 m m rime % tau to Decom ^ 

^cannot be I3U As pointed out by bi Fang_ , *, especialK 

spelt by typicaUy dmsion HI imtiHs^. 

Se fatal E, ^etc oj. ivhich Ile^e^ occur in type r nmes 
the fatal rii etc 31, lUested by the CTVli yu" 

The supradental uutial m s , attMieu i 

fragments, also excludes it from tvpe y, oug 
m t^e a mat then is the diBerence tetween and W Ihe 

sim^est answer is that 1® is mu and * ^ 
diBerentiates the rimes, both of which hate ^ but 

also explains the modern utftoe 0) 

surname) through the phonetic sim.bnly “ 1^= the 

and ,» Since it has a front vowel ^ 

change into dentilabnls, as occurs wndenntr it un 

eidenW this has the m a 

necessary to inioke, with Such on action is not im 

distance” of the 11 on the initial 1 P loadable, an 

possible the umlaut being an exa p mtiirallj to be 

explanation bj influence of contiguous sounds is natiirallj 

preferred central xowels after high i 

helm wbmlT^Jib^b ^ not become dentdabiats our theory of 

, ^,1 a. XwhUrChni- cm 0953) 

“Anewnt Chinese -«"? ” 

5 803. note 2 . . .1,^* Ubials W probeWjr due to U f 

“ That and ("!“*> ® « iwalnl by the 

eomparat re Uiness of U e f “I" * . n»odeni readmp 

alternate tradings without ined al n» y“ 
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vowel quality docs not fare so well In the finals @ isrti and ? 
xongy the vowel a agrees better with considerations of Archaic 
Chinese, but so far as their positions in the Ancient Chinese 
system or relation to modern dialects are concerned, there is no 
great objection to reading them as and tcng In fact, IVIasp^o 

had these values until he later aecepted ICahlgren s values c 
weakness in this assumption, however, lies in that it is ma e 
chiefly for the present purpose and not supported by other positive 


evidence , 

The greatest obstacle which stands at the end of our b m 
alley, however, is division HI of the rime ^ vung, twBTig Whereas 
labials became dentilabials before tv- wath the endings -t, -m, an 
n (rimes and ^), they did not do so for the ending -ng 

Is it possible that the rime f^t bad a front vowel m Ancien 
Chinese? On the basis of Archaic riming, Karlgren reconstructs 
K and # as vng and eng respectively, where c is something 
similar to the vowel in English man** The rime w has no na 
with medial t The nme ^ has tvng and ttwng as well as vng and 
wvng By the time of early T ang, before the dentilabia iza 
began, the high i medial may have influenced the vowel ^ ** 
make it an e or a (coalescing with ^ or ^ ) and thus enab e le 
word to escape dentilabializalion But if some such thmg ap 
pened, why did it not happen to tvi, vem, and ip/n? The supposi 
tion of I (wj) vng > t (la) eng must then be only a gratuitous one 
made ad hoc just to fit the theory of dentilabialization as being 
conditioned by a high i followed by a central or a back vowe 
I started with a fine theory and now end mth this anti c imax 
The reason for malving such a vain trip was desperate, or one 
■cannot be satisfied with Kabloren’s condition of yod plus ho oti 
Since there is no distinctive ho k*ou for labials in the sense t la 
other initials have ho Vou, we must say that dentilabia izaion 
occurs when and only when there is primary ho h ou An w en 
is a ho Vou primary for labials? It is primary when dentila la i 
zation occurs’ Thus we are left with no cntenon, from the poin 
of view of the phonological system of Ancient Chinese, short o 


“Shi King Kcscarches 157 
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. > „ in irbitran list ol miscellaneous finals 

“r. irs. ±. to teu when dent..ab.abaaUon 

occurs and when it does not 

5 Vowiai Quality and QuANxm 

In Sections 1 and H. ive noibed 
« phoneme, though we foun it ^ol^els, it is lery 

in under specifiable conditio ^ p 3 

important to compare their paHer^ mjhe ir^ 
as shoira in Tables 3 “<> But on the whole 

open and close \owels in hot 5^ vowels and the nex groups 
the icai groups hav e owel c occurs long in the 

ha^e the close and short \ow . ^ ^ finals It occurs alwajs 
uaii groups as the mam a owe m ^ 

short in the nci groups It is tne j alternate 

groups meet according to „f making the closeness and 

treatment is quite possible I , ,oncl, as ion as ten, aic 
openness o! i < 1 'P'"^ “P“" LlnMn i and i phonemic and put the 
can consider the difierencc phoneme, saj calling it n 

c in ten and the a in mn under -onsidcred inlnnsic-allj short 
Tlten the i in the nci groups ram ^ mtnnsically 

and need not be wntlen c, thus I . ,,,,5 g 

short in W. laii Can aic go one P Bamasse and Jasmin 

a, a member c! 0 ? This is m ,hus 

haae done in their intcrdialeclromammlion. 

-p ra 

KAnLCnns ly„n lion 

LAMAssr S. Jasmin a ^ p^ph.cal, though 

\tc .hall haae to dismiss I on limn h.nds of 

aora ingenious, dcaiec and ' „„h |<ii. it "all not work 

o^indMnndon.clc Vs tone -t „,„o I vm nnd Ja«?min 

vulh ro innj 7 ,"hich contests W» \ into inj; Tint of 

grl out of the dilfieulta l.J „J„o„ onlj with Ancient 

course wc ennnot do, ns wc *i 

iwt »w <tio»n Cl H * ♦ ^ 
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Chinese. So we must work with d, a, d, and if we recognize only 
one i, also a fourth vowel e in division IV of the wai groups. 

Between v and 9, there is complementary distribution, v in the 
wai groups and a in corresponding nei groups. They even agree 
in failing to be associated with dentilabialization when the ending 
is -ng\ Maspero does in fact take the vowel in all the wai groups 
concerned as long 9 *^ By taking a to be the short correspondent 
of V, just as e is the short correspondent of e (or a) , we have 


-+ s: 


iwon 


tan 


=+r.7C 

tan 

iwdn 



uqn 

n+iaa 

qn 



which makes the position of the rime 7C look more plausible, an 
mitigates somewhat the traditional scandal about this rime in 
the popular riming system based upon Liu Yuan and Yin Shih-fu, 
where absorbs ^ and From the point of view of modern 
dialects, however, the divergence between ^he wai and tuh gnmps 
in these rimes is very marked. Words in ^ are rarely treated in 
the same way as words in ^ and ^ . After noting that e can e 
regarded as the wai group correspondent of a in the net group, 
we shall continue to write a and a with lengths ** implied. 

In a search for distinctive distinctions, one always tends to 
regard singular cases with some suspicion. The vowel e [ce] occurs 
only in the rime and in ^ and part of . In discussing the ' ai 
k‘ou and ho k'ou of labials in Section 3 above, we noted that there 
were a few doublets -K* tR which could be interpreted as 
and mien. Karlgren however considers as already having wn 
by the time of Ch'ieh yun. In the cases where he postulates 


Dialecte de Tch'aug sd, 6S _ . 9 

" The ecKcalted Shall we aay. ‘ the unlucky Uurteenth rime yuan 

The length of e as compared with 9 u to he taken m tlie «ensc ^ 

vowels in the wai ^oups are on the whole longer than corresponding ones m t le n 
groups The important consideration here is the pattern of distribution of a an ^ 
and not the actual lengths or shades of qualities Compare this willi the cw «• 
"short »" in bid, which may be actually longer than the first vo«cl in Peter, I OUK 
the latter is theoretically i or 17 
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Ancent .. or ..r., there rs no nuesUon ot " 
m ten and tS ’ J B B"S "f"' 

combined with ** ra the Chte jfurc f ^ m ;? as agamst 

which touches e as a member is ^ y ah', eh 

SB® m *, although the latter is "“'1'*“““ « then be 

yun fragments Smce ^ is liKx® ” y j for aU imtials 

lauen Except for this pair, one vowe e woidd serv ^ ^ 

under H. and S? between the mm 

cuts across Lo Ch'ang p ei s la^ ^fference m quahty or quan 
and Ml groups, there must be so 

tity between the cm im and « doublets some 

far as to im oke this new vowel c to cvpiai 

what in this way « 

* ?f ™ ^ 

* a BS mou *S tn.{«)an ® «,.(«) an 

* S. ♦m.Wm S'm-W"' 

IS •g-,l ® _ 

which would still fail to ““°“”‘J“^„^^°“a'remains rather unsatis 
kim, the independent status o idencc whate\ er for such 

factory Since, however, we hn^e n ,,e must let the matter 

reconstructions except for cases i 

stand where Karlcren jji modem dialects,* 

Another lone ^ on el is d m ” i-bials and gutterals nnd trauff 

It hehav es as if it had been ang Maspero docs gii c 

for supradentals It fills t but assigns it to the ninth 

such a reconstruction for t c n » j^eeps the \ aluc ang 

century, while for Ancient „e shall haic to 

It wc regard d as a member ol t follow ctl 

saj that this phoneme has the value ^ „„d pro 

1 , 1 , m (-P).-n (‘>-”[" 7ue1wken follow 

ceded b> 1 or lie , but lias the V however, liardlv an in 

but not preceded b> ! or lir .o.rt>on i-j 

s h 0 . msopj loc ll* wo»..™0»s i., 

•• rTwpl ol »»■« c»«. -l.'sH »” “ 

■■U dalrcO jt Tchuw-oi W 
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telligible phonetic condition, and it would be better either to 
advance the date of ang to tliat of Ancient Chinese, or, more con- 
servatively, leave the reconstructed lone a as it is. 

The lengths marked as nt, ai, am-, an, etc. will be left as they are, 
as in the case of the special length for ^ . The rimes ^ ai and 

wai differ from ^ in that ^ comes from Archaic -d, but we 
do not know in what way ^ and ^ were different in Ancient 
Chinese. We therefore mark ^ with a prime, ai and wai. 

6. Summary 

The purpose of the present study is practical rather than 
theoretical. It was motivated by the desire to give a simple 
workable account of the correlation of Ancient Chinese >vith any 
^ven modern dialect whenever the need arises, and for such a 
purpose, it would be well, as a preparatory step, to examine what 
simplifications in notation or systematization are possible in the 
currently used reconstruction. Our results are as follows: 

(1) There is one phoneme i, with two values. Close i occurs 
before d, a, a, e, e, c, and a, or as main vowel, and open i before 
e or as an ending of a diphthong. As reminder notation, close * 
is written f except in the finals t(:) and ie. (The second t in jai 
need not be considered close or as main vowel.) 

(2) There is a tendency, manifested in varying degrees for 
various initials, for the initial ch’ieh word representing all initials 
to agree with the final ch'ieh word (and therefore also with the 
main word) as to having a close i or not. The so-called pure and 
yodized initials in labials, dental liquids, and gutturals are never 
distinctive. 

(3) Of the two varieties of the traditional initial yu the 
variety yun is a member of the phoneme y when it is followed 
by a close i. Following Karlgren, we continue to wTite ji, mean- 
ing yj. 

(4) There is only one initial n, as ^ tio (not nj) , niang. This 
statement stands phonemically, irrespective of what values the 
initials may have, whether na, na, niang, or n in all positions. 

(5) There is one phoneme u. As reminder notation, it is written 
u when occurring before d, o, o and not preceded by {, and when 
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it is the only vowel besides i (i. e, in in nnd inn!,) . and when final. 

^(11“LaWa“'rr;’y«i"?™“rL fon according as the finals 
“they occnr - -elusively b.i 
ho h-ou. Belore finals which have both > « 
forms, labials are regarded as neither ' m ' ^ bekme 

j„st.a;iabiahAsaconve.fientnoha^.tho.w^^^^^^^^^ 

dentilabials are written bo k ou and tho 

k’at Voxi. nientilabialization must be re- 

(7) Kahlorens conditions or de 

Stated in order not to be circular. A gu jentilabials. But 

close i and a central or back vowel change into dcnUlab^^ 
this theory has some difiiculties w ic group and 

(8) The vowels u and a may be regarded as the na. gr 

nci group membem ot one ^ ^as probably jeu. 

(0) The final a jei was P^^ly 1^. ® ^ ^ pe,. 

Just before dentilabials appeared, « !’>" 

haps have been iJm and jengrespMli'e y. ^ji^ni of Ancient 

(10) The place of KAiiMREn’a c in the system 
Chinese needs further investigation. Though 

PoUowiugarethe tablesof initials^^^^ 

the interpretation is quite diff altered in a number of 

the combinations of initials wit na meant to 

cases, the resulting forms generally 
look, rather much the same as m Karlgren s system 


TABlaB lA iNlTLUeS 


Labials 


V 

V 

b’ 

m 

r 

Plosives 

t 

f‘ 

d’ 

n 

Dentals -i 

1 

Liquids 

Sibilants 

r Plosives 

ts 

i 

ts" 

V 

da' 

rf* 

dz‘ 

dz 

s 3 

Palatals ■< 

1 Supradentals 

1 Sibilants 

ts 

ts 

ts’ 

ts’ 

i s 

Guttural: 

L 

k 

k’ 

g' 

X v“ "3 


•' Wntlen j when followed by 1 
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Table 2a Types of Finals in Which Vahious Initials Occur 



I 


n 


m 

m 

IV 

V 


pdu 

n 

pau- 


piai 

0 piwsi 

m 

piei 

t 


td 

tr 

teng 


Si 


ffi 

tiei 

n 

* 

nd 


na 


mang 


fg 

niei 

ts 

& 

tsd 




tshu 


m 

tsiei 

i 



rr 

ivng 

}g 

d'‘i 




ts 



& 

tsa 


tshu 




is 






tsidu 


m 


k 

w 

kd 

Jo 

ka 

SE 

kian 

^ kivn 

kien 




Table 3a Finals: Wax Groups 



Division 

I 

U 

Ilia mj8 

IVy I 

n IHo 


IVy 

Group 








*(5 

d 

a 

ia id 

vd 

wa 

(wd 

iwei 

m 

di 

ai 

iai jet 

iei udt 

wax iivai 

ivjvi 


di 

ai 


udi 

wai 





ai' 



wai' 



a 

du 

au 

iau 

ieu 





dm 

am 

idm ivm 

iem 


iiovm 



dm 

am 






Ul 

an 

an 

(an (vn 

ten van 

wan (wan 

(icvn 

iicen 

sn; 


an 



wan 



dng 

dng 

(ang 

tidng (wang 


iivcng 

m 


(ang 

ieng 

(wang 




vng 

ivng 


wvng 

(twng 




eng 



weng 
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Table 4a Finals Net Groups 


Division 

I 

nTo 

nr/j 

I 

do 

nifi 

Group 











uo 

two 


Jh 





tu 



t 

tat 


IWl 

iwai 



% 







le 



twie 


m. 

au 

lau 







teu 





a: 


tarn 






an 

ten 

tan 

uan 

ttoen 

iwan 



ten 



ttccn 


«■ 

ong 

tang 


iiang 

twak 


a 




ting 

tung 






uong 

noong 




COMMENTS ON WRITINGS CONCERNING 
CHINESE SORGHUMS 


Michael J. Haoerty 

Bereclct. Calitornia 

Preliminary Note 

Several years ago, the writer came across the following note bj 
Wu Ch‘i-chun » author of the Chih vni ming shih tukao 

^ 

" The Nung cheng clittan sliu “ has the item, * Cultural 
methods for shu shu [Sorghum vulgare Pers.] ' credited to the 
Ch’i min yao shu; ® but, as the literary styles are different, I 
suspect that the author erred when be made this te^ follow 
the preceding item, * Cultural methods for the Hang shu 
[glutinous species of Sefana, given in the Ch't min yao shv], 
and in wrongly writing, * For cultural methods of shu^ 

[Ch'i min yao shu\ also states,’ while omitting to mention the 
original work, for, actually the words quoted are from the 
Nung shu* ” * 

' This note, which occurs id his Ckih tpu mtnif ihth t'l* k'ao. 1 49 50 of the 
section, original edition of 1848, and p 27 of the new 1019 reprint, is ein > 
within his article entitled SAu »ku cht ckt pten “ which he 

the claim that thu shu or Sorghum vulgare Pare of the present day is identical w 
the cAi^ or non*g1utinous Panicam mi/iaceum of antiquity For note concerning 
Ch'i-chun and his work, cf Brets , C S,1 73 75 ^ ♦V-p*' 

’ Ming dynasty treatise on agriculture, aencuUure. etc,, by Usv Kuang-ch‘i 
1563 1634 Ibid, pp 83 81 For quotation in question, see 85 9, ▼ lower, col ® 
the Win Hat Shu Chu edition of 1900, this having been selected for 

venience in photographing For corresponding text in the large 1843 edition, see 
IS 14 In this context, shu shu u written Other permissible forms, sue a 

?3Tl!C» 53^* ®od will be found quoted from various sources mentionei 

in this article 

* Treatise on agriculture, sericulture, animal husbandry, ctc„ by CniA SsO ‘ 
of the Posterior Wei d>nasty A D S8(W31 /buf. PP 77-79 
WTillen in Ibis early pcno»l it is an invaluable work which covers every essen i 
activity conncctc! with an economy based upon the soil 

•Yflon diwasty treatise on Agriculture. aencuUure etc, by WA^a Cheng 
and first publuhed in 1500 The onguia] edition is lost to the world Our copy i* 

S34 
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The meaning o£ this note will become cfear “ 

Plate 1, showmg tcNt ot the A'nn, g 

the heading, I « chtmg shu shu , iiPTripH Clii 

of foho 9 V. lower directly follows 

mm yao slixi chxmg bnxig shu Say „ 

B, so that the characters, lu^ ■■■ ffj'cA . , _ 

appear to refer presumed this to be the 

pilers of the T'u shu chi chcng 0 P ^thout 

case, so, when quoting this account, th J serious 

question to the CKi min yao shu. thus <=?7' 
error.’- See Plate 2, showing text as S>'"° “ CM mm 

As reliance upon this account, wrong ^ ^ , history of the 

yno shu. has misled scholars who have studied the 
Chinese sorghums, their period of mtroductio . o j „ ^ 
ing a discussion ot some ot these misconceptions in the 
pages. 

CoammNTs ok the iKTHOoncTioN or Jlltan niTO Eastebk Asm,’ 

BY Berthouj Laufeb 
Despite its title. Dr. 

the grain and saccharine sorghums , ’{jie account wrongly 

ments show that he also was misled by the acc 
credited to the Ch'i min yao shu. 

t ' thu Cf Library Sciertee 
one reproduced m the lYu ytr.? IWO PP 440-46. for 

QuarteAy (Chm«e t«l). vol IV. B S. 1 81 

interesling account ecraceroing Ak wotl. Wished about 1723 Our text is that 

‘Chini Imperial Emoclopedia. -^t^^Mllor Brothers in Shanghai aW 
of the small movable type reprint, published ^ Bus famous work, m China 

1SS4 Cf W F Maters’ mleiesling vxoaa aiR-2»3 Cf also wd®* 
nevieic. vol July. 1877 to June. 1878. PP 

b> Lionel Gnxs. 1011 . compiled by imperial command 

“ The Shoa yhik t uny k'ao, an »Cncol^ tm-m ^ 

and published m 1742. aho contams this Am^ncanutet. Quebec. 

‘In Report of Proceeding, of the Congree Interne 
1906. vol XV PP 225 262 
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On page 225 of his paper, he states “ Sorghum was not known 
in the period of Chinese antiquity, and is not mentioned either in 
classical or other early literature It first occurs under the name 
sku shu in the CKi mxn yao shu of Chia Ssu hsieh, who is 


said to have hved m the fifth century, A D This notice is as 
follows * The spring month is the most suitable for burying e 
seeds [of the sorghum] in the earth The stalk is over ten feet hig 
The ears are big hke brooms, the grains black like lacquer or 1 c 
frog’s eyes When ripe it is harvested by mowing and gathering 
it into sheaves, which are set up The fruit yields a grain whi^ is 
hulled and eaten Oxen and horses may be fed with the refuM, 
and even the waste material may be utilized The stalks can e 
made into brooms for cleaning pots, the blades can be plaited into 
door screens, mats, and fences Besides, it is served at table, so 
that there is nothing that need be thrown aside This is one o 
the most serviceable grams and indispensable to the farmer 

Dr Lauter has made a grave error here, as no such text is 
given m the Ch'i mxn yao shu, despite the fact that it has been so 
credited by the compilers of the T u shu cht cKeng (Chinese m 
penal Encyclopedia) Actually, it is the account of shu sku or 
Sorghum vulgare Pers , given m Wang Cheng’s Nung^ shu, rs 
pubhshed about 1300, or about 900 years after the Chx mm yao 
shu There are several other errors m Laufbr’s version quo e 
above, which ivill be noted further on m my translation of t e 
complete account of the gram sorghum given in the T u shu n 


ch'eng 

After fimshmg his translation of the text concerning the sorghums 
as given in the T u shu cht ch'eng. Dr Laufer makes the folloivuio 
observation *' If we analyze the preceding records, it is easi y 
recogmzable that the different •varieties of sorghum are treatc 
indiscriminately The most striking fact, from an historical pom 
of view, IS that both Li Sluh-chen and Hsu Kuang ch‘i agree m 
the statement that sorghum can only be a recent introduction, t e 
former saying that it did not date so far back m the past, but 
plentiful in the north of China in his time (that is, the second ha 
of the sixteenth centiirj ) , the latter positiv ely denying its occur- 
rence m times of antiquity, and referring to an introduction from 
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a foreign country Neither of them — according to the general ex 
perience in the history of the dissemination of cereals, which so 
suddenly appear and spread with such rapidity — ^is able to assign 
a definite date to the introduction, but Li Shih chen affords a most 
% aluable clue for unravelling the mystery by his interpretation of 
shu shu, the name for Sorghum vulgare, as millet (shu) of Sse 
ch'uan (sku) , in whidi proi ince, according to him, it was first 
grown Thus far matters would be easy but for the fact that the 
mention of sorghum is ascribed to two much older works, the 
Kuang ya ’ and the * Ch'% mm yao sku * How can the opinions 
of Li Shih chen and Hsu Kuang ch‘i regarding a recent importa 
tion he reconciled with this condition of affairs^ ’ (Cf pp 227 28 ) 

The first sentence of the above appears to be partly based upon 
r Porter SariTH’s statement, which he quotes in footnote S, p 227 
The sorgo or Chmese Northern Sugar Cane is described in the 
Pen Ts au [Pen ts’ao Kang mu] along with the Sugar cane and the 
Bolcus sorghum [now Sorghum vulgare] or Barbadoes Millet ” 
This implies that alt three are mixed together m Li Shih-chen*s 
Work but this is not correct Following the precedent set by all 
the early authors of Chinese bcrbals, the Kan che or Saccharum 

offictnarum and ii che or Sorghum saccharatum are treated 
together m the Pen tsao Kang mu, 33 13, but neither of these 
two are mentioned in the account of Sorghum vulgare which is 
given in 2S 27 of the above work In this same footnote 3 on 
page 227, Dr Laufer states “ Already Bretschneider (Chinese 
Recorder, Vol 3, p 289 a) referred to the fact that the glutinous 
kind of Li Shih-chen is S saccharatum and his non glutinous kind, 

S vulgare ” 

This questionable statement appears to be based upon the fol 
lowing by Bretscuxeideb, m the Chinese Recorder, vol S, p 289 
‘In the year 1862, Mr Colims was sent from Amenca to China 
in order to study the mode of manufacturing sugar from this plant 
by the Chinese But he was very mudi astonished at finding that 
the Chinese knew nothing about the fact that sugar can be made 
from It The cultivation of it is limited m China The stem, cut 
into little pieces, is eaten m a raw state The gram is used like the 
gram of Sorghum vulgare In the Clnnese botanical works the 
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Sorghum saccharatum is mentioned under the same name as the 
Sorghum vulgare Cf article, Shu shu Pen ts‘ao kang mu 23, 
0, Ch [C/u/i wu ming shih t*u k*a6\, ch 1 But it is there said that 
two kinds of this plant are cultivated, the one is glutinous an 
with glutinous rice is used in manufacturing alcoholic drinks an 
IS also made into cakes This is Sorghum saccharatum On account 
of the glutinous properties of this plant, it is very difficult to o 
tain sugar from it in a pure state The other kind (Sorghum 
vulgare or kao hang) is not glutinous It makes good gruel an 
cakes and is good for feeding cattle Cf Mr Collins article re 
gardmg the Northern Chinese Sugar cane in the North China 


Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1865 ” 

While it IS true that m this article concerning shu shu in t le 
Pen ts'ao kang mu (23, Q),lusu a term for the sacchanne 

sorghum, is given, it is merely one of six other synonyms for s « 
shu, and, as nothing about the saccharme sorghum is mentions 
m Li Shih chen’s account, there is the inference that this is ^ 
another instance wherein one name has been apphed to two plan s 
BnETSCHNEiDER’s assertion that the glutinous kind used in manu 
facturmg alcoholic drinks is Sorghum saccharatum is mthout an} 
logical basis and shows that he failed to note references to t e 
actual Sorghum saccharatum which are included in the Pen ts ao 
kang mu account concerning A;an die or true sugar cane, Sacclia 

o^icinarum, given m Ch 33 13 These early references are 

from T‘ao Hung ching’s (452 536) Ming i pieh lu 

as follows “ There is also a ti die [identified as Sorg turn 
saccharatum Pers , by Matsutviura’s Chinese Names of 
p 25, and Stuaht’s Chinese Matcna Medtca, pp 386 and 4 J 
with widespread nodes and slender canes and this kind may a =» 
be eaten” Further on Su Sung 1020 1101, is quote a'* 

follow s “ There are tw o kinds The ti die canes are slender, s lor , 
and ha\e widelj separated nodes, and while suitable to be eaten 
raw , thej may also be cooked to make a sugar} syrup " He a so 
states or that which the merchants sell in the northern regions 
there is much diC and little dtn die 'fi'Ki [another name for t le 
true sugar-cane, Saccharum offlcinarum] ” Li Shih-chCn also quotes 
Waj.o Shao’s Tang shitang pu n Sung d} nasty 
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tre^Ose cu sugar malong, as Mows “ 

K. which IS also called la cU ®i5 . is identical with ti chc ^ 
and this may also be used for making granulated sugar (C£ 33, 

'%hL IS something to he said about BnnTSCHNEinER’s rehance 

upon statements made by VarnumD Coli-ins 

Mr Coimms reached Chma m his quest for information about 

Sin™L™Lorghum. the only botamcalde^^^^^^^^^^ 

him was an abridged and rather free translation “ 

sftus/iuS^orS the 

Most probably this was selected because o P , ^ 

namc.l an «. which, allhough hsted as 7 „ 

names for the s/m s/m or gram sorg^uim^^ 
name for the saccharine sorghum existence of 

those who desired to help him 

textual matenal concermng sa«h jugor^cine, Sacchanm 

the account concerning kon che B__ Strange ns it may 

offianiiniTn, and this lack cause Jnrks or in actual prac 

appear, I c.annot find in ‘^w^feChmese culm ale Sorgo [Loo- 
tise, the slightest e«dencc tha ^ (or diewing and 

tsoh m] for any other ”77" o p,om „ c„Uii ated m 

sucking the stalks So 7 island of'^Ts-ung ming in the 

this pro\nnce onlj — chieft> on thence the Shanghai 

Yangtse yust T^T,.1S05. V »> > 

market is supplied (Cf Ji , „’upon this passage, WTongly 
Dr LAUixn again shows 7 7””" “^loment on pp 228 29 
credited to the C/i ' „„d more difficult is the passage in the 

ofhisnrticle ‘ More serious a „i,,ch a aancty of sorghum 

C/t'imirii/aos/i«ofthcfirth«n uo» that a wnj out of tins 

IS undeniably J 'drscnbcil m the C/i i mm yao 

diffieulty IS possible The \ an ;„rnfum thcsaricty of recent 
s/m IS, in my ^M«hcn and Hsu Kuang-ch'i is 

introduction mentioned ha h' - „,r (,ci that the 

Sorghum vulgurc This ns black (and as black as 

grams of the sorghum arc d rase with 

lacquer) in the C/i'i mm yno • ^ „( red and black 

Sorghum mcchurutum, while 1 1 Shlh^m" pc 

grams, thus comprising the two'siri' i 
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“ To which, of the two varieties of sorghum Wang Ying" 
who wrote about a half century before Li Shih-chen, alludes m 
the passage quoted above/ must remain undecided, but in all h e- 
lihood he means Sorghum vulgare, possibly both. However t s 
may be, it is perfectly safe to assume that Sorghum vulgare was 
introduced from abroad into China not long before the time o 
Li Shih-chen, possibly a century or so, say about the end of t e 
fifteenth.” 

As for the Ch’i min yao shu, it was unnecessary to speculat^ or, 
as has been shown, no such account is given in this work. ^ o^s 
ever. Dr. Laitfer had no warrant for his deduction that this te’? 
refers to a saccharine sorghum, for, as the translation shows, t le 
name, characteristics, and utilization all indicate that ^ 

grain sorghum that is being described. His assumption t a 
Sorghum vulgare was introduced into China about the end of ^ 
fifteenth century is also incorrect. What appears to be the ear les 
unmistakable reference to the culture of the grain sorghum m 
China occurs in the following account in the Nung sang ch% 

, compiled and published by order of Kublai IQian m 
1273: ‘ " The Wu pen hein shu * [says], “ The shu shu 

is suited to low-grade lands. It is planted early in the 
months and with little labor one can harvest much grain w ic 
will keep. What is left after human consumption may bd ta 'cn 
together with the many broken grains, mixed with bran, and usw 
as feed for the five domestic animals [cattle, horses, swine, s lecp. 
and donkeys]. Besides this the stalks can be woven into door 

•Ming dynasty author of the Sftifc tru pen a IreatLse on foods an 

drugs published m the beginning of the IClh cent Bitrrs., E 5 . 1 S3 
•This passage is as follows *• Sorghum (»A« tku) » sown m Uie 
to provide for the lach of grain The refuse u fed to oien and horses It the m 
excellent of all cereals The people lo the south call it fu tn ” (Lalfeii version ) 

• Aceonling lo the I’uan ^f^ng ihA In ch’ao “f reconb 

the YOan and Ming dynasties, at the very beginning (I8C0) of his reign, Kublai 
ileemsi tlial this work be compile*! {^ce 7 ®. r) Tlie ethtion we have is that repnv 
dure«l in the 11 u ymj Uen ehu cAen pon tt'uitj iku 

•Tina work is also r)Uolrd in the Suny sAu. but wilhoiil any indiealion of its onp" 
PcMiiMy Uie author and prnM were given in the first eshlion of the Au"3 **, 

we no longer have Ihu as U Is san! to have been deslroyei! in the eonfusion alien an 
upon the downfall of ihe ^ Uan dynasty 
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screens, plaited into wattles, and used as In the markets 

outside the city gates these parts may be sold and also bartered 
tor other products.” (For Chinese text, see Hate -I.) 

This account, published seventeen years ‘tan that « the 

the same source, bibliographies with definite 

here does not appear to be hsled ^^^^ 

information about its origin. B ciofement that 

1050 in his Botanicon Simcum 

apparently it is a production ^ „ work first 

this cannot be correct, as we find it here quoi 

published in 1273. reproduced the Chinese 

Atthcendofhispaper.pr.LAOFEnna p together with 

text of the Tu shu chi ch eng accoun - Plate ® ) However, 
his translation, and I have done •; l am sub- 

ns certain parts 0 ! his veryon see account be- 

^ns‘lnhe" rUs‘t"S much.disputed names and their 


sources tvhen given: 

Shu shu 33 ^ 
Ti Hang 
Mti chi 
Lu chi 
Shu shu 
Lu su 

Kao Hang ^ 5 ^ 


Shih vu pen ts^o* 
Kwing ya'* 

Knang yu 
Shih tru pen U'ao 
No source given 
No source given 
Pen U'ao kang mu 


. "7 , "i w..ii~ tr «*- *' ““ 

■•Trralue on tooAi mnd »»»«•* "J 

M«r penoJ. 13CS-16U the n.»« »• "" 

tn.V« Ihe folbwtnR comoKnt -h.UW lh«t ll>«e two Irtm., 

Iwo terns f. Uny •iiA «« «Ai. wtnfted to the work w <,»«t.«. 

which went out ot use looR *ra an*! •«« .nclmnl to ■Rrrw with this 

ever .Icnotctl sorshum or rrUtcJ plwU «f ^rshum 

suicmcnt. but the prrsutent a^ol .h«- W 

c»lli for » word of comment The Km 9 9^ the rhsrw^cf Iwo*? Vi). 

chance bcins due to }<J± « the time of P..- 

WTttUn by Cnssu 1 ?UiR. -I-- P"” 
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Following the list of names and their sources, there is a crude 
drawing supposed to represent S, vulgarc, but it does not serve to 
identify this plant. 

The account begins with tlie short description erroneously 
credited to Chia Ssu-hsieh*s CkH min yao shu by the compilers of 
the T*u shu chi cliengy and to correct this I am supplying the 


name of the true author and title of work in brackets. 

[Wang Cheng’s Nung has the following under the heading 
S/m shu “ Plant in the spring months. It is suited to low 

grade lands ® The stalks are over ten feet high and have panicles 


ho (227-32) la this work there is the bare statement “ The <» hang is the mn c » 
Cf ch 10 IS, V of reprint in the Han W’ei itung shu Some subsequent commei^ ^ 
associated these two terras with the gram sorghum and they are constantly 
synonyms for ahu ahu m editions of the Pin ta'oo hang mu, T'u ahu 

and even m "Wanq Chengs Nung ahu, if wc can rely upon Wano Nien-sun 3^“'* 
1744-1832, who wrote a commentary on the Kuang ya entitled. Kvang ya ru e ng 
ffuang eh inj ehtng ehtek, 1270 7, r ) These two names do 
m present day editions of the ahu. but might have been mcluded m the e 

as given m the first edition which is now lost to the world Li Shih then gives * 
foUowmg erplanation of these names * According to the Kuang ya, the fi hang is ® 
fflu ehi Because this [shu ahu is also of the ahu ^ and eh* IS class and is 

and thick as the fu ^ and b ^ reeds the common people have these various names 
As Its seed first [came] from Shu ^ it is called shu aku ’ Despite pM' 

statements such as this, we must be skeptical because of the Jack of documentary 
oidences that S vulgare was culli%aled in China m this early period It wo 
of mterest to leam just when Uiese terms U bang and mu chi began to be regard 
ao synonyms of ahu ahu £s identic they were not so regarded in the T‘nng dynasty 
018-007, for, rather significantly, this quotation from the Kuang ya is found in a 
fragment (ch 804) of the //i/a ryaku a manuscript copy of an encyclopMic 

work compiled bj imperial order by SmcENO Sadonushi m A D 831, un ^ 

the subheading Ltang ® term for Seiana itofica Cf facsimile reproduction o ^ 
804 and 8CS in Lo Chen yu s j^'J63E coUectioq entitled, Chi ahth an is ung ahu fi 
V 21 fol 10 In Ibu work there nre quotations from thirteen sources 
all obviously referrmg to the hang or Setana species of millet That from the Kuang 
ya consists of the bare statement The b ban? is the mu chi " being without anv 
gloss, asserting that these are alternate names for ahu ahu The same is true ol I js 
quotation as given in the T“ai p'ing yu Ian which was completcil A D 033 Cf ch 84- 
0 r These two instances would seem to ahow that this much disputed quotatiw 
actually was meant to refer lo the bang or Seiarta species of millet and shou 
no longer be regarded as linguistic evidence that «Am ahu or S vulgare was culH' ot®* 
in China in the period in which Cnawa 1 wrote his Kuang ya, approvimateb A 
227-32 

* Lautcr has translated these two sentences into one, os follows “ Tlie spnng month 
u. the most luilable for burying the seeds in the earth ” This is not exact as Ih' 
author IS giving the type of land suitable for sorghum as well as the tune for planttog 
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asla..ea.ab,ooni. The grain is 

eyes. When ripe.^ is cut .ni ^ ^Heh 

stacked in P<=wen<hcular sho^. ^ ^ 

may be eaten, and what is le ^ 

also be used can be utUised by weai-ing 

can be made into brooms. The interweaving mto fences, 

into door-screens, plaiting into ma . away.^" It is an 

and for fuel in cooking, so there is no pa 

excellent grain that is the salvation of the worm 

pensable to the fanners.” following account under 

The Nung cheng chuan s says: ‘Anciently 

Shush««: “H— -''“ha-en-sheug 

we did not have the s/iu s/ttf. s . Its glutinous kind 

was probably obtained from o jiahca], therefore they 

closely resembled s/w ?® fe'“ J”"" xhrough error, people of 

borrowed this name and call , .i,, .;,u ft, not knowing that 

the present speakot ifidLl. There is an- 

there is the Hang shu t® 1 . ^ea mags, L.], also called 

other Idnd caUed yu mi , Hade sorghum]. Because 

Sui mui 2^ [jade wheat], yu [^l’'7’*“Srregiou the terms 

Z seeds of this were also obtamed it.- ” 

mi /it, -mal and shu shu a northern regions which are 

Healsosaysi " >'>=f plant this. It is 

not suited to wheat and other gra . ^ j^ngin. 

especially suited to low grade lands. Five d J 

.lxvrr..»n.l. 

S«* also text of Sung «"? . n 

» This IS the burary naoie of lUv Ku^ p^^s of Chma th. soH » 

■■m™ n»..l.la • Hr '“d''" “"’ij .1 «>n!hm ™ch ,u.uUr 

«,lI„o„Urto»b»t»dcU.wp.» 


Jl favorable to wheat ana otncE », 

'“iL has m.«d the forre t‘^“ wheal 

r™il .s. - - -- - 
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ning of autumn [August 7th], even though submerged in flood 
naters to n depth of ten feel, it cannot be spoiled; but if the flow! 
waters come before the beginning of autumn, then the crop ^'iH 
be ruined. Therefore in the northern localities tliey build dykes 
two or three feel high in order to .shield it from the turbulent 
floodwaters. If these dykes can be saved for several days, then 
though the accumulating waters come in great volume, the crop 
will be wnthout injury.” 

He also says: ” In Ch'in ^ [Shensi ProWnce], wherever the soil is 
alkaline they plant shttshu. \VIicn planting shushu in the low grade 
lands, it is especially .suitable that it be so^vn early, so it is neces- 
sary to plow about the time of the citing mingf^l^ season [Apn 
Slhtol9th].”“ 

The Pen t3*ao kajig mu discusses shu shu under the subheading* 
” Explanation of names,” as follows: ** Li Shih-chen says: ‘ In the 
past not much shu shu was to be seen, but now it is most abundant 
in the northern regions. According to the Kuang ya, the it 

is the mu chi or tree millet.’* Because this is also o 
the sIm and chi [glutinous and non*glulinous Panicum Tnilw- 
cium] class, and tall and thick as the lulS. and ti ^ reeds, tlie 
common speech contains these various names. Its seed first 
from Shu [Western Szechwan] therefore it is called shu shu 
” » 

fused the meaning, as obviously the author is again referring to this sorghum s suitahihty 
to low grade lands 

^'Laufer translates ** ANTiere in the country of Ch'in [ue North Chinn] there is a 
sail soj, sorghum is planted m the ground, for it is especially suited to the sowing o 
sorghum It is necessary to plow early, from the first to the last m the solar term 
Ch'tng mtng [that u, from Apnl 6 10] ” , 

This IS somewhat confused, as the penod should come after "planted" the 
in the ground ” should be “ low grade lands ", and the words " from first to as 
should be " about ” 

Ladper translates “ The Kuang ya mentions the U-liang and mu chi ( woode 
millet ') 

This IS inexact, as the Kuang ya makes the positive statement that the li luing > 
the mu chi or tree millet and not "wooden millet " 

*® Laufer translates “ It was first cultivated m Shu (Szechwan) , and is there ore 
called shu »hu, that is millet of Szediwan ” 

Laxtfer translates cfcuny @ as " cultivated ” here, but this cannot be correct,^ 

@ • from, clearly implies something bemg sent or brought from Szechwan, so seed 
IS the logical word here 
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Speaking ol shu shu. Wang Ying says: “ In the northern repo^ 
they plant this as a provision against a lack o 
is letUs ted to cattle and horses. It « the earhes -it the grains. 
The southern people call it tu cU & or reed i^e . ^ 

Li Shih^en says: “ Se autumn months it 

Sra^v”" are ten feet or more -U jd^ a form 

similar to the la and ti reeds, but the culms 'f;/; 

are also like those of the lu reeds.” The pamde red 

broom. The grains are as large as yellow 

color, while the huU^ gram is o ’glutinous variety 

and red-colored.*® There are tw millet and fer- 

can be mixed with glutinous nee an g u cakes'® The 

meuted into wine, and may also be used tor making cakea 

‘•Umm lnmiUl= ■ It a Its is II. IttdtT ol 

19 not the correct word here, as ^e ^ r» cTidmce to pro>e this, but the 

because it u the earliest planted There is jone is the lallwt 

fonowtng will be sufEcienU “ Of ^e aJW the lender c( the fire 

«id thickest and IS also planted before , 

grams Cf 

“LatnxB translates this "Sorchuni “ the authw is ptWS the type 

Th« « incorrect, for. as has been pointed out betore. 
of land iwlablc for this Brain , .jj,— rtsemblmg the ta tr. 

” Uur« translates “ The stalk is Uie words. “ Imit ms.de ” 

also the fm.t mside, and the leaye^ are Wee t^^» 

are incorrect and should be. “ the peeper, or red mid black color 

"Lactd translates J „ yell<,w wd red m color" Here, «t •«"» 

and hard as hulled rwe The fruit (»*»*) » ^ be one. and has 

to me. Launm has wrongly *P';^ “J® J. . ^^al the huDed Rrains of sorghum are 
mased the meaning of the second ball. wbKi. 

asluraUy hard and solid .,in>rdiiig the sipiifi«fce of terms «. 

"Thro hM !j«n mu'** eMliBim o." ^mple. Bm.cif'-EiDi:. .nd Lavtoi 

m wnlmE, cOTimi! Chm... .on*»»« ^ Chnin. tnU 

TOrtrf Ui.t .hmvrr Elolii.cm. iorstam" .1 i.oi>..l“Unon. 

0«. ■.(.ml lo Wl.™ .pp.„ to b. MT „o.d b™ 

relmrf lo Sonl.™ v-Jlfi" II.”" *b.l.blo noni™ lb. wntn ..kn.<I 

Tor U,„. ,™ote»o. I» "rf" •• *™om»l » Cb.UT. So„h.» ^ 

tl. ...tu, to Mr Job. II it.,bm,d<m, D C, »d rrrr.rrd 

Rroonwom Invobintwi*. U 5 UU* Aoibrr »ridio .bow Ib.l it ra .InlOMTO, 

. mJ, .o wbKh b. .Ulrf ‘b.II"” ^o.op wbwb b.T. brm rrrr.rrd Cbm. 

m..l . oonbrr ol tbr P..O oh.rwdrr .rrm. b. b. U. Ib.t 

-rr. J.W. loond lo br idalmr™* Tb. 
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non-glutinous can be nscd to make cakes or dumplings and may 
be boiled into a gruel. It can be used to relieve hunger in time 
of famine and can be used to nourish the domestic animals.** The 
tips of the stalks can be used to make brooms; the stalks can be 
woven into door-screens and malting, plaited into wattles, an 
used as fuel in cooking.” It is of the greatest benefit to the people. 


Those who use this grain in their sacrificial ceremonies ] 


the 


place of chi arc wTong.” The grain hulls w'hcn steeped 
color it red, and this liquid can be used to redden wine.’* I ® 
Po vni chih ** states: * Localities planted in shu shu for a 

long period will have many snakes.* '* 


found in waxj maize, and u due to tlieir ptwiessiiiR ft waty endosperm Cons«I“*® ^ 
the so-called elulinous sorghum, millet, ftnd rice liaNe no reference to gluten or pro i 
The character w best desenbed as wary in the ease of sorghum and com 

From this explanation, ne maj presume that the references to a “nun 3i5 IP 
ous) sorghum merely refer to ita viscous nature when cooked 
•‘Lautfr translates “Also tlie waste malerial can be uliluedr 
nourished with U ” The first lialf of this senlenee is incorrect, and should w 
have given it, the second halt is not wholly correct, as the author has m 
domestic animals and not cattle alone , jj 

** LaunR translates “ From the blades door screens and mats can be plai 
contributes to our table ” o'!, rds 

Here he has not mentioned that the stalks con be plaited into wattles r^use 
‘ It contributes to our table “ arc incorrect, as this is another reference to the a 
of the stalks as fuel in cooking 

** This 18 a reference to the people who use kao hang for this purpose, be evin 
to be identical with the ckt ^ or sacred gram of antiquity 

** Lauter translates " The busks of the grain, when soaked m water, assume a 
color, and red wine can be made of it ” bove 

As phrased here, the meaning is not clear The real sense is as we have given it a 
"This IS a work by Chano Ilua 5g^, A D 838 300 The significance of 
statement is discussed further on in this article . ^ 

Note There are thiee or four more columns of text devoted to the 
of the gram and roots of the plant but as these parts have been omitted by Dr * 

I am doing likewise This part is very brief compared with the space given ® 
Chinese grains Also the raly sources quoted are Ll Shih-chen himself and a 
Wen-shu5§^;^ to whom one new prescription is credited This is highly 
cant for if S -nufsore was introduced into China ns early as some writers 
would have become a part of the Chmese pharmacopoeia at a much earlier pen 
the htmg dynasty This ciTcuznstams and the appearance of the first 
this gram m the Nung gang cht yao published in 1273 would seem to worran 
statement that this gram sorghum began to be cultivated in China sometime ur 

the Southern Sung dj nasty 11271878 
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Bbetschneider’s Contributions 
InHsBotaRiconS.mouiR.li 78. Bhe-— 
of plants treated in Hs by tbe 

shu or S. vulgare, it is prob. to whicb I have 

error of the compilers of the « ^ 147 , 

already called attention. A . dark-colored millet 

under item No. 342. m wHch Ac .orchum: “Williams 

is treated, he makes the y ^j._seeded millet of the classics 

(Diet. 439-776) f'a no species of Milium 

may have been a vunely o g {or 

now cultivated has black se ' ^ t^ot Sorghum first 

there is evidence froru ancien Cbinjej^^^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

became known in China in character hei Im- 
probably been introduced fro inken literally; it may in 

Laning black, is not neces^nly to be token hterauy. 

this case mean dark-colored. *i,U evidence from ancient 

Judging frorn the period menUo^W^^ {r^p^ Chang 

Chinese authors refers to the for three years 

Hua-sPoioueHAi " “ ^ny snakes." (Cf. CKi 

will for the following seven years satisfied with the mere 

min yao shu, 10 . 1 . v.) - y fiove selected the following 

mention of the term shu shu. be might 

. „ - ^ork of the Sd century, having 

”Il 13 doubtful because the Km«3 »<» inclined to believe that it u the 

b... w„lt™ .bout A D SSI «* „,h„ CB.HU Hu. » .."I I» 

Po M lo Hkiok t. o Wlomue >«“” ,H„ „tuJly .»»» ” 

bvtd A D ssa soo, .Old iJ.o 1”“”“ , Ih. ...It* o ' , 

1.1,003 1,0™ Uu. *o,k. vkd. B. Iko N“'' ” K.rfto.to.=y. on. o.™« 

. commeul .fUnS ik.I ■" '^T,Zu. C 

«,o,l wfcr 10 rsmm d..olu.e “ S'”" ‘“'rk"” T'L, T^n. 

whr to 5 VHljor., «d l.o „r PW™“'r 

to k. «u ..rbor wto.™ W tk" Enu» .pm (in * •”*“ “ “ 

p.mo» . ,lh tk. ongtoh 1=1 „eS».o»U .im tb~ »™ “”»■ 

Vu wp ™0 d«lo»Bl tk .1 tkow HOW ■” 
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much earlier quotation, credited to the Po wu chih: In Ti-chich 
3rd year (B. C. 67) they planted s/m s/m.” (Cf.LiuPao-nans 
1791-1855, Shih ku or Explanation of the Grains, 
2: 13.) In this same work the first of these quotations is credited 
to Chuang tzu circa B. C. 330. As the Po vni chih is regarded 
-as a source of doubtul reliability, and as there is no documentary 
evidence to show that this grain sorghum was grown in China in 
this early period; it leaves the inference that shu shu denoted 
some other grain, and the presence of the character shu ^ would 
indicate that it was a Pardcum miliaceum var. glutinosa of Shu 
^ or Western Szechwan. 

Bretschneider has discussed the shu shu in the various install- 
ments of his article. Study and Value of Chinese Botanical Works 
(in Chinese Recorder, vol. 3, 1870-71), but as his contradictoiy 
statements concerning the significance of early grain names, their 
history, etc., have caused great confusion, it will be necessary ^ 
consider them in detail. On p. 174 he has the following: “ Shu ^ 
(P.XXUI, 3, ch. W. 1) According to Dr. Williams (Bridgmans 
Chrestomathy, p. 449) , this character denotes Sorgho. But at 
Peking Panicum miliaceum is called Shu and the description of 
this plant in the Pen ts'ao [kang mu\ suits more with Panicum^ 
When it is hulled, it is a roundish little corn of pale yellow color, 
when boiled it becomes very glutinous. The hulled corn is called 
Huang mi (yellow com) at Peking. Prom the Huang mi the 
huang tsiu yellow whiskey, is distilled.” 

Although every word used here indicates P. miliaceum var. 
glutinosa, it will be seen later on that Bretsciineideii changed his 
mind and claimed that this shu ^ of the classical period actually 
was S. vulgarc. 

On page 175 he states: " It cannot be decided from the Chinese 
authors, whether the guinea com Sorghum vulgare, noiv exten- 
sively cultivated in North China, as in Southern Europe, Africa, 
\\estern Asia, and India, is indigenous to China. It is not men 
tioned in the Chinese Classics. The most ancient work quoted by 
Li Shih-chen is the Kuang ya written at the time of the V ei, 

" The*e are Uie Pin U'eo kang 


uul CAiA ITU m\ng thih t‘u k‘t 
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380-558 * The Chinese names lor IS 

itdSSeT “/m '(;rX 
Ss^i:::fi;ferThe^ 

AH this very dearly pomts to « * Chmese 

SCHNEIDER states that this this, as the lollomng 

dassics, but he also changed nowadays the 

Will show I stated abov e [p J , This corn has 

character shu ^ is applied or jellow com 

glutinous P™P“|'“ “fnfn^long time erroneously used lU 

This character shu has been f -nolicalion of it took place 

this connection, and this erroneo ^ PP OCXHI, 4) quotes 
before the 6th century "bot the shu [i] is culU 

a writer of the Cth century, v^ i,c,np The plant resembles 

voted to the north cl the Ya^ Ue p. 

the lu m (reed) . the corn applied to another 

adds that the character s/.u °r„^nouLd shu) This 

kind ot com W (This character is i niu 

latter cereal is scparatelj descn possess much 

(XXni. ID) The gram called ,n dnnks 

glutinous matter It is used or tlic most ancic^ 

Tins com [a/m was known o j ^ character shu ^ 

times Itseemstomethat thc nieanjl^olll^^^ I^ggc slates, 
m ancient times nas not g u rather Sorgho, ns Dr 

ct Ins translation ct the f ^^Luiy , p 4.9) ’ Ib.d . 
Williams translates (in Bndgroan s C 

P 287 , the prciaous statement 

One sceU m a am lor any thing ' , ^ j; „ any thing other 

which could be constmcd as caat c attempted 

than glutinous Pmncim because it 15 so well docu 

to question the identity ot tins ft classical pcnml 

menled in Chmese hleralnrc as far bacE 

a,—. A P trr-rs* 

•■n. . „ swamsl s. nw Us H-S ■ Pst '■ 

** Tha U T*o IlttitK-cltutS A W « 
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Also, there could be no mistake about this grain as described by 
Li Shih-chen, for he lists all the well known synonyms used in the 
classics, quotes only the orthodox texts, and expresses no contrarj 
opinions concerning it. Bretsciineideh’s reference to the account 
given in ch. 23: 4 of this work proves nothing one way or another, 
for here, it seems to me, is what the author says: “ T‘ao Hung- 
ching says: ‘ Both in Ching-chou [present Hunan, Hupeh, 

and part of Honan] and Ying-chou [part of present Hupe ] 
and north of the Yang-tse-kiang, they plant this. Its stalk is like 
reed but is different from the su ^ [Setaria italica]- T ® 
grain kernels are also larger. People of the present who frequent y 
call the sku su [glutinous Setaria italica] by the name shu 
^ are wrong.* ” 

Despite his changing viewpoints and what appear to be arbitrarj 
opinions, Bretscuneider has influenced other writers who have 
attempted to throw some light upon the history of the sorghums. 
For example, Dr. S. Wells Williams quotes Bretschnbideb s 
statement, saying: “ If this deduction is true, the cultivation o 
this plant dates from about 2000 B. C. The precise uses of this 
grain in ancient times can only be inferred. If the identity ^ ? 
shu (mentioned in the classics) with sorghum could be prove 
beyond question, this grain would rank in age as grown in China 
nath any in the world.” Cf. Sorghum Sugar Industry, Nationa 
Academy of Sciences, Nov., 1883, pp. 57-58.* 

Bretsciineider’s statement about its probable introduction from 
India, his flnal assertion that it was cultivated in China in the pm 

*In a footnote on page 18 of hu Botamevn Sinieum. URETSCirHElDEB, speaking 
his work, On the Study and Value of Chinese Botanical Works, siys that it came 
light iMlh such a profusion of misprints and other inaccuracies that it would be ri< icu 
lous to append to it a complete list of errata lie finally says “ I therefore 
feel quite disposed to disasow this my first acientiRc essav, all the more since a 
lime I wrote it I had not sufTicicnUy maslereil tlie subject, and many d ***/ forme 
itatemenU require modification ” 

Thu leaves us m a quandary However. I am inclined to believe that hw , 

concerning the sorgliums are among those allowed to stand, because ihej were quo 
by Dt CavDoixe fifteen jears after iheir publication BnrracDfrtPcn does not ^ 
this question of sorghums in China m hts Dotanxeon Smicum senes, esm in vo ® 
this work which u devoteil to Chinese Slatena Afcthca. and was puUwheil in ISO 
he omits all mention of sAu sAu or gram sorghum 
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Chnslmn era. and Ins hypothesis budt upon the Chinese names of 
grams, the signifieance of which repeatedly changed down through 
?he centuries, are best answered by De Candoule in the following 
“ Absence of a Sanskrit name also renders the Iii*an origin ve^ 
doubtful Bretschneider on the other hand says that the sorghum 
IS indigenous in China, although he says that ancient Clnn^e 
authors hare not spoken of it It is true that he quotes a name 
common at Peking. Uo hang {tall millet) . which also applies to 

Holcua 3 accharatus [the saccharme sorghum now 'tobfied “S 

SorghumsacchorafumPers [.and to which jt is betesmted Com 

mon names tell us nothing, either from their lack 

hecause in many cases the same name has been fpph d to the 

diSerent kinds of Pamcum and Sorghum I can fin 

certain in the ancient languages of India “Western As a wlnoh 

argues an introduction of butfewcentur.es before the Chrotianem 

“There remains, therefore, the single ° 

Schneider that the taU sorghum is indigenous m Ctoa “ ^ 'S the 
species m question, it spread westward 

known to the anaent Egyptians, and how ““'d ‘hey bhve “ 

It from China while it 

peoples? It IS easier to understand that It IS inoig 

Africa, and was introduced mto Egypt “ P^'bi tone times, 

wards mtotodia and flnaUymto^^to.^^^^^^^^ 

seem to be very ancient, for the nrs 
belongs to the fourth century of our era 

It ?eems to me that Dn re"L 

to eflectively dispose of tern, Kao hang or tall 

fallen into error m bis statement ^ ^ Tip has repeated this 
millet also .apphes to the "00 -rghum^ He 

error in his discussion Intention to it. m the footnote 

382 83. just as Laoteb has caUed atte 

on p 227 of his article ^Iso, ™™ the tall gram sorghum 
century of our era bemg the 6rst reference is 

must be due to a sbp of the pen, 
to a work of the third centuiy 


••ct Onjm 0/ Ctdtivated PUitU PP 

4 
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De Candolle gives expression to liis own ideas regarding this 
matter in the following: “ The sorghum has not been found among 
remains of the lake-dwellings of Switzerland and Italy. The Gree 
never spoke of it. Pliny’s phrase about a Milium introduced into 
Italy from India in his time has been supposed to refer to t e 
sorghum; but it was a taller plant, perhaps Ilolcits saccliaratus. 
The sorghum has not been found in a natural state in the tom s 
of ancient Egj’pt.” 


Vavilov touches upon this question in his Science at the Cross 
RoadSy as follows: “ The fifth w'orld center is found in mountainous 
Eastern Africa, chiefly in mountainous Abyssinia. This sma 
center is rather peculiar, being characterized by a small num 
of independent important cultivated plants displaying an extra 


ordinary variety of forms. Here we find the maximum 


diversity 


in the world, so far as the varieties of wheat, barley, and per 
also the grain sorghum, are concerned.” Further on he also says* 
" It is our conviction that Egypt has borrowed its crop plants rom 
Abyssinia to a considerable extent.” (P. C.) 

In his " Studies on the Origin of Cultivated Plants, ^ 
makes the following definite assertion regarding the original P 
of production of grain sorghum: “ The center of origin of a cer ai 
group of cultivated plants is generally characterized by 
specialized parasites peculiar to a given group of plants. Thus^ 
center, where the diversity of specialized parasites characteris i 
of a certain group of plants is concentrated, coincides, as mig 
have been expected, with the center of their hosts. The grea e 
diversity of species of Smut on rye has been found in Southwestern 
Asia, the center of diversity of this crop. Out of ten speaes^ 
smut living on Sorghum, the majority has been found in 
alone, . . . the native country of the sorghum.” ^ 


Contributions by Chinese Writers 
In their discussion of the problem of the introduction of S.yul 
gave Pers. into China, none of the European or American writer^ 
gives us any indication that they were aware of the viewpoints o 

I Cf BvU of Applied Botany and Plant Breeding, m Russian wiUi English sumn) ^ 
Vol 16. 1926. p 151 
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scholars ot the Manchu period, such as Cn'rao^Yoo-fien - 
1720-18M. author o£ the Chiu ku k‘ao--‘ Lro Pao-nan, 

1791-1855, author ot the Shift ftu:” and Wang N«n-suu, author 
of the Knaug yu su chcng. However, as these men have dealt wi h 
the history of Chinese grains, their terminology, etc. it would 
seem that no discussion of this problem could be complete without 
a presentation ot their ideas. Perhaps the most 
treatise is Cn-feo Yao-tWs Chiu ku In this work tte 

author boldly claims that the kao liung or «•. 
present is identical with the chi ffi or non-glutmou Pai..c«| 
mitiaccum of remote antiquity; and that the term shushuS^ 
is merely one ot many other names which were 
Umes to denote the ftno Imng of the present d.^. I" 
argument runs as follows: “ According o e 
the chi n isihe tzu K, it is the leader of the five grains. The tzu 
SToftm The izu chu is the ^utinous variety of oft. 
S. Tzu S is the alternate form of tzu shu is the altem 

this, « S; 

chi S and tzu ^ are general f f f ““ sLe call 

It ftung hcng It IS co^ y ^ 

called sftu s ■“ „( the Yuan dynasty, 

thick like a In S reed. Wo Jui ^ ^ 

stated that as the stalk of th ® called it the 

grain kernels were also lar^. a . 

in chi ISM. The Yueh bug’ Hie states. 

. tSe Nine Greins is included in the 

"This Chm fa. fno or Kaesnhe. jj.j 

nimnj ch'inj efanj ch„h. S*9 51. published in ISM It bus been 

Aeoording to lie .ntho.’. pwl»». th" t~lr«i 
repnnled in the Knnnp sn O'""® 'S"- . g Hi±J£ , or Herbs lor duly 

"Wn Jni 1 . the nnOior ol the » I^JIT’bMioErsphy ol vorts used os sonnes, W» 
use Aeeording to the Pr'n f 

Jui lived «n the time of Wen-lsunB ipiS? or Book of Rites, and constitutes s 

•• The rfieh Iini; is a section of the I- c i «Mp activities for each month 

sort of almarmc m which are .,^^,de for farmers, especially in the 

in the year For this reason it was » quotation from the I ueA fmff 

matter ot proper time to plant crop* ®*,__j.ted by Leccb. Sacred Bcoke of the 
IS elliptic For the complete paragiai*. *» 

Etut *7 237 
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of spring activities proper to winter were carried out, the first 
so\vn seeds would not enter the ground/ [That is, would not 
germinate.] According to Chkng Ilsiinn's A.D. 127-200^ 
commentary, the ancient explanation of the words shou t tinp > 
* early sown and late ripening/ refer to the chi SJ. Now, if 
consider the order of precedence in planting the various grains m 
the northern regions, we find that kao Hang [S. vulgare] is the vep 
earliest; su [Seteria species] is next; and shu ^ [Panicum vii w 
ceum var. (/futmoso] and mtfS? [non-glutinous P. miliaceum] follow 
these; therefore this shou Pung^ ‘ early sown and late ripening 
grain is the kao Hang iSSSt-.” Cf. Jluang Ch'ing citing ditch, 54 . 
1-2; also 551: 3, v., where Cu'eng Yno-t'ien gives a full-pago figure 
of S. vulgare, with the name c/iiSl in the upper right, while ^ 
note to the left of the drawing, he uses the name kao Ueng ^ 
thus indicating that he regards these two terms os synonyms for 
this grain. He also questions Li Shih>chen’s statement that the 
people of the present who use kao Hang in their religious sacrifices 
because they believe it to be the equivalent of chi S ore mistaken, 
and accuses Li Shih*chen of a lack of discrimination in bis inves i 
gations. He then asserts that the people of the present regard t c 
kao Hang as the chi because the elders have handed down^ cht as 
the ancient name, so the people ore not mistaken about this. 

The generally accepted idea that the prefix shu in the term^ s lU 
shu signifies some connection with Szechwan is also vigor 
ously denied by Ch'eng Yao-t*ien. He cites several examples fro™ 
the ^rh ya and Fang yen showing the use of shu 

as a prefix having the same meaning as tu “ single,” large, 
etc., and attempts to prove through these that the term shu s u 
signifies a grain of the chi ^ * class, with a single large sta 
and not that its seed came from Szechwan.** 


r Cf Iluans cfe‘in>7 chmg ehieh, 549 3, r , . . 

•This IS the opinion of a Chinese lexicographer and is at variance wil ^ 
expressed by botanical, medical, and agncnltural writers Even today, if one 
a list of Chinese vegetable products, be wiD find numerous instances wherein * ** 
or eVuan hi. which has the same significance, are used as prefixes to names of P »n 
grams, etc , always mdicating a connection with Sxechwan, either as a mark of esce « ^ 
or place of origm As authorities such as the Nung ching ch'uan thu, Kvang c “ 
fang p'u. and Pen U'ao kang mu agree that Aa thu [S wlgaref was not grown m 
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Despite their fantastic nature, Ch‘eno Yao-fien's ideas ha^ 
found acceptance among other scholars Manchu perm^ 

including Liu Pao-uan. Wang Nieu-sum Chu 
Chun-sheng“ 1788-1858, and Tuan Yu-ts ai 

1735-1815. Among his arguments, the most ^^8 '= *e state- 
ment that the Lao Hang of the present is idenUcal *e A ° 

shou funr " early sown and late npemng, refer to the hsii mm 

rXter whLt, 

But even if we accept C^oHsuan as the authonV^^, 

ter, it would seem *ar-fet^ed ® -^gsent day because 

antiquity is identical with the fcao 9 , planted 

by pure coincidence this he people S fhe north, 

grain and is used in religious .c^- hy^ 

Ch-eng Yao-tiens us sacrifices are wrong, and 

those who use kao hang m the ^ * i nu Hang are il- 

his claim that chi S is the ancien ^ « exists only as a name, 

logical, because he is impljdng^ a IJowing statement concerning 
This is clearly disproved in e o ^ 

chi in the Chih mi mmg shi j religious 

people do not greatly pnre this gram, using 

•V. .nfmote tilt the term »Au “ anetenl 
Cim. m mcoit Una, p ~ S™™ “ 

votts. uich u the P" w 'A'*' A™”'”* J’ , uitr Chnoe wtilnEi. il derota 

ol . inn ■.•^^Toi In. 

S tens m oanp's «' * 

••Cf Jluanj? cA*«n?eAfn?eA«».»» • 6 «. r 

■■ Auu. 0 , ol Ihc u Ih, Ou.« 01 opWna 

•* Author of the HC t col S i 

ol cfc. i® m ; ru t™ ®S53Lj«^«‘^P C' 

"Author of the Shuo vin eA«A tnt 

tSJl. p 4J. r cd S 
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sacrifices. The farmers plant it as n provision against the failure 
of other grain crops, then they use it for food.”’® This is especially 
significant, ns in this context Ch*i-chun is speaking about 
practices in the north, where the people should certainly know the 
difference between chi or P. miltaccum and S. vulgarc. The follow- 
ing from the same source shows that in accordance with the law 
of the survival of the fittest, millets such ns chi have been large y 
displaced by the superior kao Itangi As n rule farmers strive for 
profit and note what is valuable and what is cheap in their time. 
Instances of things valued in ancient times but rejected at present 
are very numerous. Now the people of the northwest who plant 
chi are very few, and I fear that in some future time this variety 
will be lost to the world." And to indicate that kao Hang has been 
introduced into China, he says: " Various scholars merely say t 
kao Hang is a northern variety, and do not know that it is calle 
fan shu ‘ foreign millet,’ in Ch'iian-chou and Chang 

chou [both in Fukien Province]; while in Kueichou Province, 
wherever the Miao tribesmen dwell, they plant this grain wit^ - 
out leaving an empty space." And to point out the danger m 
attaching too much importance to the presence of identical c w 
acters in names of grains, he says: " For example, there is the w 
shu shu [Indian corn, Zea mays, L.], a species of w ic 

there is no evidence in ancient times, but which is now cultiva e 
extensively. North and south of the Huang-ho3^^ or Ye ow 
River, it is called yu lu shu shu but this kind certai y 

is not of the shu shu [S. vulgare] class." (1: 51.) 
makes the following points against the assertion that this shus « 
really is the chi of antiquity: " Not only is the shu shu wit ou 
mention in the classics, but even the yen ts’ao or her a 

*” Cl 2 lOG, V cols 4-5 As Wu Ch‘i-diun is resUy quoting froin Su Sungs 
1020-1101, T'u ching pen fa'ao . it is evident that even in this early per ^ 

the chi grain had ceased to be an important crop with the Chinese, and was only 
for use m religious ceremonies 

*’The T\ords “pen ta'ao” as used here, are somewhat ambiguous, as 
the title of many herbals hlost probably he is referring to the very early worts o 
kind, of which there were very many Although it was first desenbted in the 
chi yao, published in 1273, it does not appear to be treated in the herbals un i 
pubhcation of Wano Ying’s ShiA mu pin ta’ao, at the beginning of the 16th century. 
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do not include It Only the Po inti cftift first Usled tos name The 

Clm ku Vao first stated that it is identical with the cht, quoting 
from extensive and ancient sources, and rejecOng t e^ 
planaUcns The Knano ya shu cie-ng and the Sfino men cheht^ 

cliu also accepted the viewpoint of this work (1 , ) 

despite this, Wn Ch-i-chun states “Although I do not consider 
wr?ng to use the name ch^ ^ to denote the ch. S, still Ifm^ 
absolutely impossible to bebeve that the shu shu S® is identical 
With the cht ^ ” (1 48, v ) 

Cmi Chun sheng author of fte Shuo wSn t'unghmn ^ 
has the following under oh. ® ' Cheng ‘ ^ 
that the cfi. IS the present day kao hang true It s taU 

and thick as a In reed and is planted in the first 
It IS the leader of the five grams Its rough ““ 

large, therefore they called thif °'^t?e Tii Tiao 

IS Identical with the eft. aft.ft mentioned in the I » Tmo 

[Book 11] of the L. eft. HS 

the plants, states that the t»ha7i<7 thev wronclv 

because from the <g‘m and Ha" ,^0 ^.00 hang 

receded the hang ^ as rte eft. ,hy 
ffiKt the name mn eft. t' ?“ 

p no . cols 5 e ) As this imphes the use of ftao ba"!! " ‘b" 
Leo’f CoSuciusP C 551-407] 

attempt to associate the present 00 ranpm ected as fantastic 

Giro Chun sheng s assertions ““ „( 

Rather curiously^he contrm';"‘s ,^,^Hnat.on of plants 

character hang W The A« g V 

stales that the ti lianfir is .^probable that this kind hid 

kao hang of the present I P djTiastics 

entered China in the time of i j r nm Tt C ’ ‘*501 It 

[Hs.a,Shaug and Cho". uhieh extendedjmm B 

IS also called aft., ate Sen aud^ft^^ oreft.®]'] The fteo ftaay 

lion to the hanj7 ^ ^ ns large as pepper seeds 

s alk istenor more ,„,o nine and the non glu 

the glutinous kind "s 1 ^ northivcsl there are manj 

tinous IS used for food At present in toe noru 
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suitable hilly areas where they plant this " {Chuang pu U skih fa 

p 45,]. cols 8-10) In his explanation of the char 

acter tu 55 , he also says The / ao hang of the present is callc 
^hu shu 53^-, shu shu fii cht and ti hang ^ 

Son tai, or Three dynasties period, this kind had not entered China 
Also, the hu ma which is the present chih ma [Sesamurn 
indtctim] was first had by subsequent generations Both [the s m 
shu and the chth ma\ arc unmcntioncd in the classics ” P** 

ti pa p 02, r , cols 0 7) 

Tung Shih-chm a modern Chinese, writing of the sor 

ghums, separates them into the three following kinds 

(1) Chou shu shu or broom sorghum, A sorghum var 

obovata 

(2) T ten kao hang or sweet kao hang or lu su 

A sorghum var saccharatus 

(3) Kao hang 1^5? or grain kao hang, A sorghum var vu gar 
He makes no mention of a glutinous kao hang m his article Bn 
curiously, he also states that China is the original place of pro uc 
tion of kao hang, but gives no evidences or authorities in suppo 
of his claim ** 

SUMMAIIY 

Hsu Kuang ch I's mistake in attributing the Nung shu 
account concerning the gram sorghum to the Chh mtn yao 
(386 534), and its perpetuation by the compilers of the Tu ^ 
cht ch eng (about 1725) , have been the cause of much error m 
writings of subsequent authors Reliance upon secondary 
when the originals were available, caused BRETSCHNEniER, 
Candolle Laufer and other writers to fall mto error With 
exception of linguistic data, none of the criteria used in the scien 
tific method such as indigenous names, archaeological remains 
presence of the wild form Andropogon halepensis, and wide diver 
sity of forms of the gram with their corresponding insect an 
disease pests, are found m China We have found no unmistal^ ® 
documentary references to S wdgare earlier than that in the Nung 

"Cl Science IITo vid 5 1010 pp 712 18 
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sang chi yao. pubbshed m 1273 Most probobly “ shu s'-”"” 
old term for tbe glutinous Pan, cum mdiaceum 

Proviuce. was transferred to the gram sorghum As p°^s 

out, even the Tibetan name, so fu. is derived 
term for nee, thus ludicatmg inlroduchou ^ 
that the gram sorghum was y“^“here is no menhon 

second or third centurj “ p, . ’ s;,„ The attempts 

of this indispensible P™ " ^f^rs to place the culture 

of Ch'eno Yao t len and o .t „ riin^tian era are fantastic 
of the gram sorghum back into e p mterpreUtions of 

and appear to be mainly based up classics In view of 

the texts of the early “utdize the grams in their 

the defimte tendency of the Chinese t mention of 

dieteUcs and therapeutics, it ^ ^ pubhcation of 

such use of the gram sorghum /the 16th cen 

Wang Ymg’s Shih im yen fa no, at the beg^mg 

tury The compilers of the D 

worksofthePostenorHan.A ,, „„ 

386 634, and the Tang, 618 , Instead, we have only 

mention of a gram or ip„ ■pen hsin shu, which 

the short account from a sou^ * ^nd might well 

IS not listed in any of the bibhop^^n -orU J 
he merely a Yuan dynasty 'XmacS of agriculture AU this 
courage and aid the people in P ^ to gram sorghum 

IS significant, as it would s«m of the Nung sang 

were to be found in early » Basmc upon available hnguistic 

chi yao would have noted to ^ that the gram sorghum 

data, to writer has vtomrf ^ part of the 

was introduced mlo N”'! ,t came, we 

Southern Sung dynasty a Yuan dynasty has no men 

can only surmise The history o the possibihty of 

tionolit H™'=^=''-““‘’V"f”namuohearherpenod Possibly 

its existence m western Sze^ ^ region, indudmg Yunnan, 

future exploration in fossil ora _,t,ht disclose new proofs to 
Kweidiou, and Szechwan hypothesis, the wnler 

nullify aU present theones tor j^nd succeeding 

suggests that the Mongols under L.eng 
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monarchs, having made a complete conquest of Western an 
Southwestern Asia, could hardly fail to have noticed the culti- 
vation of this grain in India and possibly the countries to the north 

and nortlieast, including Tibet and that part of Szechwan border- 
ing upon Tibet. It would seem, however, that it remained for 
Kublai Khan and his Chinese advisers, who were engaged in the 
post-war reconstruction of Nortlicrn China, to realize the import 
ance and suitability of this grain in the economy of the north, s 
for the question regarding the original place of production, it wou 
seem that Asia must be eliminated, and consideration given to 
the theory of De Candolle, tliat Africa is the home of the gram 
sorghum; and to the claims of Vavilov, that the area Abyssinia 
is the specific center from which it has been disseminated to a 


parts of the world. 
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Yooila < 18.1 1887) l.rA oA.o» Bh„gAo. 1028 42 

12.14.S56lt, ,S “jJ-.«odiod»18Slo.dL.Voo.lu»ol 

170 10. CAm,.lAA!Ar*'“" *“‘“'^‘“^3jlo J.O-U!. ™ .«r I™ J~" 
only con«ioB tha dote bo. adds ^ 1“ Hirborl A Gnaa A CAmua 

at bn doaU. oA.oA ooold pto iSaF'MlV^A 

BwsropAjcal Dietionary Shanghai 1808 Shanghai 1937 

fu t. tax ming-)cn nien4x pei-eAua« Lo Jao-tiens birth as 1790 odA 

diiawiSiiaK.fS® ■” “ 

the date of hia death as 1854 
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of markings on his hand which were thought to resemble the charac 
Tien In his jouth he studied for tweUe jears m Yueh lu Coll 
* situated at the foot of Yueh lu mountain, west of Ch‘a 
sha the capital of Hunan I^ter he entered upon his Iilerarj i 
pohtical career bj takmg the usual examinations In 1825, he beca 
a Senior Licentiate of the First Class ^ JT,^ and the next j ear, ha> 
passed the Examination at the Palace he was appointed 

Official of the Se\cnth Hank -tood'liC'B under the Ministry 
Revenue In 1828-1829 he passed ProMncial and Pahee exar 

nations obtained the degree of Chin shih or Metropoht 

Graduate and was promoted to Bachelor iJlt of the Natioi 
Academy the highest establishment of learning in the Chint 

Empire In 1832 he attained the degree of Compiler of the Scco 
Class IStt TSv o jears later he was made an assistant examiner a 
in 1835, was appointed Pro\incia! Examiner for Szechwan 

Lo Jao-licn demonstrated his mleresl m the Jliao Man pcop! 
and his grasp of practical matters bj a strategic map of the Yao 
stockades* which he submitted lo Emperor Tao-kusng (1821 185) 
during a Yao rebellion m Hunan He won the notice of Ts'ao CIk 
jung (1755 1835) WtKfiS »• who recommended him lo the emper 
as a man of useful talent ITa\ing also been recommended b> «>er 
other high officials* Lo Jao-ticn was granted an interview with ll 
emperor The emperor, after his departure, was heard to remark ih' 
Ix) was a spinted and talented man capable of assuming the respons 
bililics of a position outside the impenal capital Themipon in 183 
he was appointed Prefect of Ping jTing^'PJ in Shensi He w: 
promotesl to Grain intendant 'flfyift m 1839, and m 1810 was aj 
(minted Provincial Judge of the same province In 18* 

he was transferred to tlic post of Provinrial Judge of Shanti 

* ^0»b la CotVe^ h lb* ib» K*** f^Uf 

ll>» t>q'V!snf« rTf)* r^l l» lb» *** t<t (Twe-tiii (iCCf 1*^1) Cmv IIm ^ X 
(IlSO-tfCO) tb« cml KhoIkT ts Urlsr* In Ibii mErt* 

•rc» IS* irwuUiMm ef •fV-uI esiar* «n>l litlr* 1 II H n*t-s«r»T 

V \ ll&cnjrrwTW 
“‘W “9 In O^Mrr < 

"Al 0*1 I fpi* T**i CWi»-y'w'/ ••• Cr««>! C*««srC;«* Wfcf 

*4 (UV •»!*•*** •>iV Cl in V* Cl »*f *1 I *•< 

itf* jci 

* lu ••• t*f**u£/ l-y F“*» f2 (l*w t*Jl> **•1 W »*•• 

T.»e f C (i*x*.um r*« wkxjn, w u ci-t u* j>« 

aMl tV »i •/ \V »*4 7**^ l« l» (*1 *1*1 l»« X9 M 
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THE MIAU-MAW -- 

In the pe. IS4I, he wns p— to 
or Pinancial Commissioner 'flJiStvai office of 

he held until further Ptr°T While holding these posts he came 
Governor of the same province 

into close contact with the in Kweichow, a province 

Lo Jao-tien performed , j „roduction frequently had 

which by reason of its poverty an _ ..-jons. As Financial Com- 

to rely upon the subsidies of regulations of the salt 

missioner he instituted economies, re oroe 

shops and straightened out the pro . 50,000 piculs of rice 

provmeial funds by 300.000 taels and purchase 

as safeguard against famine. „n:tRrv equipment and admini- 

He also took measures to (1618-1861)“ to garrison 

stration. He appointed Ho pn-t j-^eichow and 
the prefecture of Chen-ynan in eas Huang-p'ing ^ 

1^»a to garrison the *‘“'’^5'''^*"^!: °traUon, mUitia were enlisted 
nest of Chen-yuan. Under it;* ‘ A campaign against 

and the allowances of the Miao rebels of southe|m 

bandits, undertaken at his ord«. Lo Jao-tien sent dis- 

Kweiohow into hiding. ’ “ ovince ordering the renovation o 

patches to all stations within P , j ,1, 

cannon and nulltary equipniOTl. to the deatn 

In 184,0, he was appointed Gove mourning period, 

ol his father he retired for the ^ „;se defenses a" ‘i"' , 

In 1852, he was commissioned . was then the obi 

between Hunan and Kwangsi, a ^ 


tween Hunan and Kwangsi, a 
•Ct H S Bsmann wiO 

L„«l,.„l.Gov,™o, 01 f T* “t 

official designation, ® Pj ^ Ta Fan Hon. 7^^^ .jjovernor for each 


designation, ^pj t* Fan Hon. ilcovernor for each 

ion. ^16 Fang Po. JJ one iT^rer of the 

Tn Hsu Hsuan” ^..^ce and a 

of the provinces He was the he of the G®'''™” 't,ch. m 1845. Lo 

provmeial exchequer In case o ffuk, 1850* * ^ , of the Provmaal 

provmeial admmisUaUon Cf taken the place of the Iro 

Jao-tien as Lieutenant * rh'ma 

Governor vrhile the latter wM a Ksceidiow are fou" *“ offmohies mentioned 

• Tk. d.t„ ol Lo V»“ ” f ", „ «11 « w I-' WP'"- 

Sh-4b, 209 40a b and Kuei-JfO"? J“ rebels 

a «olo 1 oW ^ b« '“■'’“'S'Soo 1001-0''^'!' .‘iLIS'A, 

“LaUr he became a gener^ « 6b-ll» and 

Ct his hiograpliy m ^ 

1860. 26 S5a-46a 
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attack by the T‘ai p‘ing rebels Later in the same year, fighting several 
severe engagements, he successfully held Ch‘ang sha for several months 
and was promoted Governor General of Yunnan and Kweichow 

Before assuming office, he directed a successful campaign agamst 
some local bandits of the prefecture of Hsiang yang $1^ m northern 
Hupei who had adhered to the insurrectionists 

At this time, there was a rebellion in Yunnan by Mohammedans 
associated with the Miao of Kweichow Lo Jao tien, taking up his 
post as Governor General of Yunnan and Kweichow m 1853, success 
fully put down the rebels and also routed a group of bandits from 
Kwangsi, thus pacifying the region ^ 

The next year, a certain bandit chieftain Yang Lung hsi 
plundered the districts of T‘ung tzu and Jen huai 

encircled the prefecture of Tsun i allil The Governor and the 
Commander m Chief iS;®’ of Kweichow gathered 20,000 soldiers but 
could make no headway against him Lo Jao-tien, commanding 1500 
soldiers whom he bad trained himself, attacked the bandits and dro^e 
them to their original camp in Mt Lei t‘ai l&Sf Tyhile reconnoitermg 
the environs of this camp, he suddenly lost his footing and suffered 
A severe fall He died the same night, the twenty third of December, 
1854, at the age of sixty two 

The Imperial rescript issued on the occasion of his death reads 


“ Governor General of Yunnan and Kweichow, Lo Joo-tien, 
beginning with a position m the National Academy, held pro- 
vincial posts in the prefectures and circuits and was continuously 
promoted in the Imperial service The year before last, when the 
rebellious robbers created disturbances in Ch'ong sha, I especially 
ordered him to go swiftly lo Hunan to assist in the management 
of bandit suppression Afterwards while stationed at Hsiang j ang. 
he suppressed the bandits and adjusted all things well Because 
of his years of service in filling various posts and lus sincerity m 
carrying out his duties, I especially commissioned him Governor 
General of Yunnan and Kweichow At the \crj time when I 
relied on him fullj, there came to pass the disturbances of the 
Kweichow robbers and he lc<! his soldiers fonvard to suppress 
them Just when there was hope that the brigands would be 
destroj ed and the Miao dominions pacified I hav e suddenly heard 


•*cr 
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Hriao I-«{ an Ck injf lai tun 
lb* location of time repon* 
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lllXj UAiniJ— 

„t h. de.th. and “rgivl^ra— e S' 

bestowed and the „f^Go\ emors-General m army 

regulations regarding be bsled and reported 

service Al* ‘l‘'= “f , „,de the yamen should reto 

As to the grants which should be ma ,^tn ^ ^ 

to the regulations and make the rep moum- 

and Lo Hsun Prelects by „„d,ence with me 

mg, to the Jlinistry of , fslS Js rewarded bj the 

His eldest grandson, Lo Ch ing * ‘ and is eligible 

gilt ol the degree ol Provincial ” „ „ii,eR Bj this, 

lor the Metropolitan Esammalion ^ „ .. 

I show mj deepest sympathy toward the loya 

for his Inneral and posthum 
The emperor personally S'"/,”™ p„.jdian ol the Heir Apparent 
ously awarded him the rank ol emperor also approved 

and the title ol Wen hs. permission lo estab- 

a request bj the people ol Tsun i, K 

Iish a memonal temple _,l,(nrv career ol I>o Jao-ticn is 

The successtul admmistration and mihta y mtcUigence 

evidence not only ol his praclirel ability Kncichow, Szechwan 

Ills early years in Hunan and his ^ rtunity tor observation ol 
and Yunnan provided him with ample P^^ m these prep'es 

the Miao-Man peoples ol those regio p. positions and though 
was heightened b, th' r'^uireraeuts ol h i ^M he 

he was at times compelled to miUmW ^ ,,„o 

^as con\ meed that ‘h' olThc Miao-Man P«>P'« “! 
ol enUnml paeiBeat.on ” His *1'“^' „„d sympathetic personal 

K^eicliow IS therefore based upon ml 6 

obsen alien - . no-Man people* Ch ien~nan e i 

Lo Jao-tien’s account “V i^^Uic author m 1^7 was not pub 
fang cht lUeh, although .intcs m the colophon 

Iishcd until 1005 '* YCanKui nine chapters in all. 

..TheahoveCV.ennaneAd.lm,yeB,.aeA^^^^^^ , 

was compiled bj Governor ol Kweichow In .1 

the Tao-knang en. Lieutenant U 

"Cl C»»ir .»A I"' j 'v'’|VI«v s-t. ,»►!./» 

•• Ct Ct .m-ns. M (."Z Jj[5, HT as »-lS* XtS 

" Cf cvlorhon wnllre b, V V»' t>r). 

M.v K~.. ti . b»iawbJ " '““I “ 

alSJtfitO.Ktl'C'K- 
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there is a complete account of the establishment, name-changes, 
and geographical situation of the prefectures, sub-prefectures, 
departments and districts of a whole province, as well as of the 
duties of the native chieftains,** and of the groups and origins of 
the Miao-Man peoples. Moreover, it describes in special detail 
whether or not these non-Chinese have holdings, and the numbers 
. of Miao house-holders. It makes more apparent the great pains 
with which our Imperial court bestows grace upon the Miao 
peoples and takes measures to prevent disturbances. The oflScials, 
taking care to abide by [this policy], should treat [these peoples] 
kindly. 

“ The printing blocks of the book were preserved for many 
years in the office of the Lieutenant-Governor. When I first as- 
sumed my post, I saw these blocks piled up in discard in a comer 
of the hall. On cursory inspection I found them mixed up and 
confused; many were incomplete. Therefore, I commanded clerks 
to arrange them in proper order, compare them, and restore them 
to their original form. Then I printed a hundred and some tens 
of copies for distribution to various sections in order that all 
might examine them. . . .** 

Ch'icn-rurn chih’jang ehi'lueh consists largely of materials collected 
by Sung-man-shih^^dt ** (died 1846), Provincial Governor of Kwei- 
chow 1825-1831. Lo Jao-tien who compiled and added to these 
materials states in his preface 4a-b 

" At the beginning of the reign of our Emperor [Tao-kuang], 
Mr. Sung-man-shih, a native of Ch'ang-pai *® and Governor 

** The Dative chieftains or T'u-ssu were officers instittited especially for the 

regulation of the non Chinese peoples Cf 11 S Bbu^nert and V. V. IlAcmsTBOSt 
438 For further material on the native chieftains, ef Mao Ch'i Img (1C23-171C). 
Man-ttu ho-chih Lo Jao-tien devotes Chapters 7 and 8 of Ch‘ien-nan ehih-fatiU e^*- 
lueh to accounts of the native chieftains in Kweichow 

Sung man-shih is undoubtedly another name for Sung p’u whose family 

name was I cnn KL*f-ciiuEn no Cf his biography in Kuthth’ao ch*- 

heien let^hing eh’u p.n..lSOO.SM ^ 

Jao-lien’s statements about Sung man shih in CA'«en-nan eh\h-fang cAi-fueA, preface 4a, 
accord with statements in the biography of Suog>p'u Moreover, hw accounts of 
Sung p'u’s position in Kweichow and his admmistrative deeds as found in ATuci-yanT*/" 
cAiA S lOb-lTa 0 «8a 89a. 68 flMOa confirm the identity of Sung roan-shlh and 
Song p'u 

A prefecture m eastern Fenglicn, now Ltaaning Province 
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ol Kweichow, having 
permission to make a census o 

entire province, prepared comp ete ’„se, for three years, 

Kweichow as ■rfch had been stored 

when one day I found and read sought therein 

hy the former ofEcial. I saw that " sLd up to the 

/om ancient times 

present. There was a fully co p iTowever, the records on 

I revised them and composed tlus book. ; Probably 

Tsuu-i, Ssu^hou and •>77“ ;^7„I “arched through 

the office clerks had lost these \ o u nrefectures in order to 

the garetteers of the Prefectures and sub-prrf«_^ 
make up wkat had been lost- native chieftains and 

embellished it with the materials on the uali 

the Miao-Man peoples.” , 

IxiJao-tien patterned his compilaliou ChVP-^”. 7 (^ied 

after CA'ien-nan chik-lueh, a book recommending 

1761) « which Lo Jao-tien pubbshedjn ^ Pj,jy a 

CVtV— Tio Jao-tien staled. . js really 


W61) « which Lo Jao-tien ..TbU book is not only a 

CVien-Twn chtk^lueh, Lo 'a corrections, and is really 

gazetteer but also makes many ad o summer of the iwenty- 

an inffispensable work on t obtained the manuscnpU 

seventh year of the Tao-kuang era (, ’ them to t e 

from the family of a literary man, 

publisher.” of Ch’ten-^an chhrja^c »- 

Possible sources for the closing Miao-Man peoples, include 

luek, in which Lo Jao-tien discus'^s 

dtyi m which Chung Ch'eng 
J V "V llACELSTBOil 400 m 

”Cf II S Bbcwttot Mid % ' * .fiownior 

« the epistolary style denoting ui easleni Kweichow 

« A prefecture, now Ts'en kung II*-« huai. now Ch ih-sn ^ 

^ere refer, lo the "*‘^„“'WapUr 2 U *honld 

5itP}t m N W Kweichow Cf C* ^ « ^ ,16 m ChapUt 

meaning of the term independent su ^ ^ Chspter S note 1 - ^ 

he distinguished from the district o m sifS and hi* biograp y , . j p jjl,. 

fhao eh'i knen Itt-chfng chu-pten *- . » were ^ later i* 

SiRIf ™d., Ih. d,wcu<» rf A. u «« l«.S 2i=XIT 

Staled by Lo Jao-tien to ha-w h«« P „.,«•» prefat* 6h 

ms) Cl 

" C, CV.™«n CAJM. Lo 
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many dynastic histories and encyclopaedias.^^ In these, however, 
attention was centered not so much on descriptions of the peoples as 
on Chinese relations with them. A few private writers in the Ming 
dynasty (1368-1644) described the aboriginal customs, but for the 
most part there was little descriptive material until the Ch‘ing dynasty 
(1644-1912) . The following works, arranged in chronological order, 
deserve special mention as works which Lo Jao-tien might have used 
as sources: 

Ch'ang Chii, Hua-yang kuo chih [the material covers up to 289 
A. D. — preface].*® 

Fan Ch'o (fl. 860) , Man shu. 

Yang Shen (1488-1559), Nan-ckao yeh-shih,^^ 1550. 

T'ien Ju-ch‘eng, Yen-chiao chi-wen, 1558. 

Wang Shih-hsing (Chin-shih degree 1573-1620), Ch’ien chih. 

Mao Ch‘i-ling (1623-1716), Man-ssu ho-chih. 

Lxj Tz‘Ci-yun (fl. 1080), Tung-ch’i ksicn-chih. 

T'jen wan (1685-1704), CKten shu, 1690. 

Ch'ien Miao t’u skuo (ca. 17S0) 

Kuei-chou fung’chth, 1741. 

Ta Ch'tng i fung chth, 1744. 

Huang ChHng chih hung t’u, 1751-177S. 

*‘ln dynastic bistories, the most important records in regard to the southern dot- 
Chinese peoples are 8hh cki 116, Ch'ten-Ilan tku 05. translated into En^ish by A. 
Wylie, History of the Southwestern Barbarians and Chaou-seen, JAI, 1880, 9 55-96, 
Rou-Han tku 116, Wei shu 101. Sa» skv 82. Chm Tang thu 197, T'ang shu 222. Sung 
ikth 493-6 and Mtng ghth S16. In Ibe encyclopedias, the folloxTing records should be 
menUoned To Yu (785-812), Tung ttcn 1878, Coeno Ch'iao (1104-1162), Tung 
ehik 107-8, Ma Tuan-lm (fl close ot the Sung and beginning of the Yuan dynasty), 
Wen-hfien t'ung Kao 328-30, translated by Marquis M J. L. d’HEnTCT de St -Devt3 
into French, Ethnograghit du peupTer etrangm d ia Chtne (Meridionaux) , Geneve, 
1885, and Ku^chin t’u-iku cAi-cVAiy, 1725, 1521-1544 

** Lo Jao-tien’s compilation of CA'tm-nan ckxh-fang ehi-lSeh was much influenced 
by Rua-yang kuo ehtk Cf his preface 2a *‘\Vhen C^'A^o Tao-chiang {Cb'ang ChQJ 
composed his Rua-yang kuo ckih, under each prefecture and district, he recorded^the 
great families and the groups of barbanans Certainly when the former kin^ 

regulated the tcrnlory and settled the residences of the people, both the towns of the 
territory and the residences of the people bad to be secured Therefore, the books 
which deal with geography must also record both the land and the people ” 

It has been translated into French by Camille Sainsov, Nan-Tekao I e~che 
chao jeh shihl UvUoxre garttculaire du Nan-Tekao, Faru. 1001 H was reviewed by 
Paul Pelliot in BEFEO 4 1094-1127 
•’ Sec Chapter 2, note 24 
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Tan Ts‘ui (Chm shih degree 1’36-1795), Steo M" 

Li Tsmg fang (1778 1846) Cfcien eft.. 1814 

The first portion of Lo ^n^ort^lfce ars’’ug- 

deals ^vlth their history and dema introduction also 

gestmg a classification by mam ,he question of 

appears m Kuei yang Ju chih, a , pubhcation pro 

authorship Comparative date of ^ of K«e. pa"!! /“ 

videhttle aid m solving the problem „nntine ^v'as 1850, and 

dnh was begun m " *^°®'‘ifhough K-ue< yng fu eft.ft eon- 
the last preface Tvas dated 185- ? « ns 1840 ** this alone does 

tains material dealing with ^.g ,n question might ha>e 

not rule out the possibility that P , . j ch'ten nan ehih fang 
been m manuscript before Lo Jao ^ , passage appears in Kuet- 
ch lueh m 1847 » Nor does the fact tha ,jfcorporated m that 

yang fu chth 88 necessarily indicate tnar however, 

compilation at a late date _ j to show that the intro* 

reveals certain minor discrepancies w copied from the passage 

duction as it appears m Kuet yang ju compilers of 
which appears m Lo Jao tien s wor j*uc, yang 

chik limited their attention to the prew ^ not 

certain references to groups of the hut appear 

found m that prefecture are ^bere groups 

m Lo Jao lien’s te.t» Yet m ^ „,„ss.on would be d.ffi- 

were of no concern 

cult without distortion of Ih . iq^H 

maUnul aa it appears m Cft'.en na» cftift 

, d>.ple" ” 'rl ' 

Ap,U.rr b»,L cdlrf CA.™ TTS'-- "■ Uvfw 

I.. -1,1 m 5Mb Tbo book “ ' 
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From the statement of YtJAN K*ai-ti, the publisher of ChHen-nan 
ckih-jang chi-lueh, that the printing blocks of that work were stored 
in the office of the Lieutenant-Governor in Kuei-yang, it is evident 
that the compilers of Kuei-yang-ju chih must have had access to Lo 
Jao-tien’s materials.®^ Moreover, Lo Jao-tien is listed among the 
supervisors of the board of editors of Kuei-yang-ju chih and, inci- 
dentally, is designated Governor of Hupei, a post which he did not 
assume until 1849, two years after the date of the preface to Chxen- 
nan chth-jang chi-lueh?^ In addition, the compilers of Kuei-yang-jU’ 
chih make specific mention of using materials collected by Sung-p u 
[Sung-man shih] ** — materials which liO Jao-tien states that he dis- 
covered in the office at Kuei-yang.^® , ^ 

The evidence tends to indicate that the first portion of Lo Jao-tien s 
chapter on the Miao-Man peoples was copied by rather than from Kuet- 
yang-ju chih. There seems no reason to doubt Lo Jao-tien's statement 
that this chapter was his own work, particularly since he is eminently 
frank in giving Sung-man-shih credit for the major part of the 
materials which he used in CKxen-nan ckih-jang chi-lueh.*'’ 


Chaptek 2 

An Annotated Translation of the hliao-Man Section of the 
Ch'ten-nan ckih-jang cht-luek 

In ancient times. Emperor Yen married the daughter of Ch ih- 
shui T‘ing-yao who gave birth to a son, 

^ This Ch*ih-shui is the Hung-shui of [the region of] Lo-hu Itflh 
2 Of old, Kweichow was ever a state of [good] reputation on 

Cf Ch‘ien-nan chih /ony cki lueh, Yuan K*ai li’s colophoo la 

** Cf Kutt-yang Ju chih, Table of sapervisors la ** Cf op cit , 88 10“ 

** Cf Ch'ien.nan chth-jang ehi-lueh, preface 4a “ Cf op cit , 

* Cf Lo Pi, Lit $htk, (,hou-ch{), prefaced 1170, 4 2b, Ssu pu pci-yao e<l ^ 

flii G9^iSI)$ where Chinese tradition has it that Yen-chli was 

emperor of the impcnol family of Sbcn nang lie was the son of Yen li 

the ninth emperor, whose wife was Tingyao, the daughter of the family of Sang-s u' 

* Both Ch'ih shui and Ilung shui mean " Red River ” There are two nvers whi 
have this same name The one taking ita ongm in NW Kweichow flows throuR 
Ch ih-shui Ilsien northward into the provmce of Ssechwan and joms the Yangtic 
The other, the river mentioned m onr text, u situated m the south of Kweichow aa 
flows through the region of Lo-hu, now called Lo-licn^fiiJ, southward Into the 
province of KwangsL 
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(Ugh] ch-Uization; therdore. !ta chief became connected by marriage 

^th the imperial family. Yen as ruler, he was 

men Ch-ih-yn 

avaricious, liked killing, and was current. Thereupon, there 

Among the people these [vi^sj e»m ^ plundering, 

arose the practices of “the Moon , among the com- 

This is why the Shu-chtng , bandits. They conducted 

mon people, aU of whom became ^„ied on] seizures, 

themselves like owls and traitorous viltams. llbey 
robbery, deception and looting. ^ TSS^t n certain San- 

During the decline [of the rei^l o v [the lakes] Tung- 

Mlao HtS cUettain,. --j;* ^ "She^ “taL He. in tnm. 

fing iHS and Feng-h l.Ud imprecation and be- 

foUotved the governing policy of Cbm to the present 

lie\ed in ghosts. His influence and Kwangtung. and all 

provinces of Yunnan, customs [lb] Thereupon thu 

the people [of those places] *0^'° . ^j^aization became barbarous © 

state of [good] reputation and [hig 1 

in customs, from this fact the n^e jj 

When Emperor Yao ^ allack the San-M.ao, nod 

he commissioned Chung in an rebelled again, 

they subdued them Aflerxvards, *'5 ” „„i^i„„ed Yd to couquer 
When Emperor Shun was re^ \|,aol. [A'ul dro\c their chicfta 
•and exterminate them [i e. the « Then the region h^^ecn 

into San-nel Hffi- ^ed in the Central Mng- 

[Ihe lakes] Tnng-fing and Feng h »» ^ 

ot Uie Yellow Emperor • wlory o^e 
ClUTXx^ts 1 ST-tt — 


CnATxx^ts 1 ST-tt ^ j , u 

• S« Note* T7, IM. 1«1. 9 5!»-l 

*C( ShtL^hmj. ^^^mentioned 

‘The term "San-Miso" or belwem 


rS .. - 

n in the prorUKe ot 11’““ , Cb'IC* M" ’ L StVeU"?. 

penmn, ol Klnri For JrUiU. .1 „,„.iKnBd o Sl««"ll- 

•Cl.n.s „d L. .ne > “ "Tni'. e-'-r “< if-q-'' =' 
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dom. Those of their people who remained north of the Ch ih shui 
had already long been under the influence of the San Miao and could 
not be won over Emperor Shun, hating them, put them under bar 
barous ^ dominion Therefore, the Shu ching states “ The San Miao 
were set apart and discnmmated agamst ’ 

During the reign of King Hsi (681 677 B of the Chou 

dynasty (1122 256 B C ) , a certain kingdom by the name of Tsang ko 
fearing the power of Duke Huan of Ch i sent envoys 

to pay tribute to the Son of Heaven [The ruler of this kingdom] 
was also a Miao chieftain 

At the time of the Warring States (481 221 B C ) , Chuang Chiao 
a general of Ch u destroyed Tsang ko By this tune, the 
Marquis of Ts'ai had long been overthrown by [the principality 
of] Ch'u, and his noble clan was then transported to Tsang ko Trom 
this time on there were among the Miao people the Ts ai chia tzu [i e . 
descendants of the Ts ai farmly] 

Emperor Wu 3^^ (140 87 B C) of the Han dynasty (206 B C 
220 AD) overthrew [the state of] Chu Ian and established 

the prefecture'* of Tsang ko He transported four great families of 
Szechwan the Lung HE.Fu fSjTung 2E,and Ym $ 0 *," to that region 
From this time on there were among the Miao people the Lung chia 
tzu [i e descendants of the Lung family] 

When Marquis Wu [Cnu ko Liang ^^^] (181 234 AD) 
pacified the states of the South he commanded all [2a] the 
the great families to lead their oAvn companies Lo Chi huo 

'* of a great family of Chien ningitiH,'* had his company m the 

Cf Skii~chtng (*Aun lien) J Lecce S SO 
"For dates I follow Fere P IIoai>g Concordaitct da ckroTtologiet 
ehinotse et europeenne Shangbai 1910 

** Tsang ko was to the west of Te-di ang Ilssea in NE Kweichow 

" The story is related ui Kuan i~u 8 403 

"The story of CauAKc Chaos conquering of Tsang ko is found in Shih eht 110 
2a b and Chien Kan ehu 95 la 4a A Wtue JAl 0 (18S0) SB Cf also //ua yang 
kuo ehth 4 la 

** Cf Shih ehi 110 4b-5a Chu lao was the present P'lng yueh IIs en ^43 m central 
Kweichow 

** n c prefecture or chQn fTl was a temlonal d vu on corresponding approiitnately 
to fu Jff or the prefeclure of the Ch ing dynasty <1611 1012) G "M H riATTAra 
uses the term “ prefecture to denote both chQn and fu 

** On these four faml es cf I/ua yang kao chth 4 10a an ! Ilou Ilan tku IIC 15» 

’* T1 ere I are been several changes in U e name of Lo Chi huo Trev Ju-ch ing m 
his 1 en-cAvio cAi icfn 1553 4 17a stales Durmg Uic time of Shu Ilan (241 40*) 
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TIIK **>N*.- 

1 v-». Untr M *® This group was called 
region beUccn Tsang-bo and Yeh-hng -ea P 

bj the name of Lo ticn 


bj the name of Lo ticn 

. c„u„ ii™ ch, -m "I’- 

succeeded m conquenng Mcno Huo district This statement 

was a distant ancestor of An iC« P***" laTSlG^’Ol m his Chten chth la 
u tnodiSod by ^^A^o SliSi hims lCb.b<b* '■'e” j chi-''ho had doa« 
■Smea Shu lUn when a uartam haihanan thie to„quest ol hluso H” — 

Eood aanica m Mlouine CiiO uo Ma-qua’ .ppomlmanl uoa 

»ai appomled the kms ol Lu-lm h« jto) The aaioe aloey » 

lemtory throughout Tang ,) ng (lljeS 17161 m hie Mon-e^ hM 

repeated by d.Dereot euthon euch " “ j? , j. ,„d Wong Hung hsu I16« 

!1. LuTahyuotn 16801 'J “ etuged ‘he ».«e Huo Ch, udo 

17231 Vina *A'A Lu> 100 «a T ien Wea pOSS I 1 3 ,0, He says 

Cm Huo to accord with natne to, of the family An of 

Cu. nuo . He. [BM h« lu iftE- ™ ‘ ^,„ko.l He had 

Shu, ha. tKB 1"o» Chieu hi, H.en Ef H " ^ u„, doth he irrawed >>“ 

eye, gp,.t et.tu.. a heet.d I.ee ,»d .h.‘‘ ^ „,ee»d Cd.hty ^ 

hm lu the .hape ol . horu »' „ .obm.M.oo The Man 

nghteouOTea, aod eicelled m beeping „ g^ MaiguB TVu Cm u 

him On hearuig ol the •oulbem °' 'a„ to «Icone the eoldien Tto 

mulated nipphea end opened communiM baihenans end in cop u g 

he m.Bled Merquui Wo m d.,tro,n.g the H, ..me Cm Hu. h" 

Hun ..d ™ .ppnmlBl king ,uch Tnn" f " 

adopted and his Story popnlan**^ tuuo-cAjA 7 22h-»58 CA 'nj 
4» esb Wins >hk 316 3a K«« fAm. u"?*^*'* ^n^kunju chxh 185 « Jh 17^ 
S»9 14b and ilu«n? Ch tng chxh Atm? < ^,un of Kuet-ehou ? 

7 « - tt bh“^nr..» £ 

Cf Feno Hanyi and J *‘.„„chihuo but isa 

our test tbe author retains Cf also f ' etecture or chun 

as the surname uses the name Qiien ning was then P 

«Cf Uua-yans ^e« tzfl Hs.en MW 

SHra h lo the west ol “ ^ ,, i. to the eut J T g ^ 

.n oS^rK^e^t: H»In rih‘,»J - ^ ^ 

u.„lor ol «» “■" " 7,'^‘p Jon «e »»•' *“ ’c[“r.M 212* »» ■ 

"Lotien the name 01 a m note 2 tyt ^ s .„c ihe era Hoi-chung 

p,>,e.t d.t..ct »a.e '::::':^n.led k™ ““ .late S® 

chieftain named A P ei nKnvBT n® PEi«s , annales des Tang 

(841 S„, Marque. M J 1 ■■ i®« *“^.' “0 [Kwe, eh.nl 

Vraisemblablement le meme non. ^ ^ , tuee dans le Koue. 

[rang! et des guant tme pnncipanle 
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At the close of the Sui (681 618 A D ) and the beginning of the 
T ang dynasty, the capable leaders among the Man people were ad 
vanced to the status of Kuei chu ” The Lo tien people then 

called the Kwei chu of the Lo family by the abbreviated term of 

Lo kwei This term was erroneously transformed into Lu lu 

^ and later again into Lo lo 

actuel a 1 est de Kouei yang [Eue yang] laquelle a etenda t peut*etre ]usqu a la region 
onentale du Eouei Icheou encore occupee de nos jours par les tnbus independantes 
des Miao*tse [ALao-tzu] For a br ef history of 1/O-tien cf Hsu Ch ten shu S 7b-8b 
Kue -chu s a term designating the ch ef who headed the ceremon es in sacrific ng 
to ghosts Cf Tang aku 2«»C 18b The barbarians ^ esteem ghosts They call 
the ch ef of the sacrifice Kuei chu Every year each household offers ft bull or a goal, 
and a sacrifice is held m the family of the di ef ^Yhenever ghosts are sent away or 
received it is necessary to accompany them with sold ers ^Vhen a chief headed only 
ft hundred families he was called the small Euei-chu but a h gger group had ft ffniot 
Kuei-chu Cf Tang aJiu «22C 20a 
Cf Sunp ahth 49C ®lb "Sa 

* Cf lenckiao ch wen 4 17a The Lo lo custom u lo esteem ghosts 
fore they are called Lo kue or Lo ghosts Ch ten ahu Kvet-chou t ung ehh Ta 
Ch tng t t ung ch h and Huang Ch mg eh h kung t u repeat the same statement The 
term Lo>kuei is var ously rendered by the translators of Ch ten Mtao t u ahuo the 
manuscript albums by Ciiev Ilao an olTcal of Kwe chow cf Li Tsung fang 

11778 1810] Chten eh 1834 3 4b One translator E C BiuntnuN JSChltAS I 
(18j 0) *72 has the term Dragons of Lo losteod of Lo-glosts wble another 
George W Cmuts A Manuserpt Account of the Kweehau M ao-tsu {Appenl* to 
Arcl bald R Cowjunorw Across Chrgaf 9 365) renders the name The Dev Is Net 
A Ih nl translator Cttro Chang kong MMeSungen aua dem t/itseuia fur \olkerhmde 
18 (1037) 9 correctly follows the early records slat ng" Was ihre [Ixvlo) S Hen 
betnflt BO erweisen sc den Geistem ^elehnlng und wrden deshalb aueh Lo-kuci 
gcnannl For a summary of Western Iranslal ons from M ao Albums cf F Jaeccb. 
OZ 4 0010} 2C0-8S 

**The term Lulu slould be wnlten not ULlftt cf Tang ahu 20s 

where the Lu lu are ment oned os a d ru on of the Eastern Ts uan © or Pai n^”h tc] 
Man Later Lo-lu «ai comiple.1 into Lo-lo Cf \Aya Sh?n (14SS-1559) ftan-ehao 
gth-ah h 2 4C Cam lie Saivsov IOI “Kouo-1o [Lo-lo] sont les bsrbnres Tsouan 
descendants de Lou lou C est de ce dernier nom que par corrupt on est venu le mot 
Cf also G Dolma La front he a no^nnam te Hi Tl e term Lo-lo-ssQ 
or lavio frequently occurs m ) uon sAiA Cl lb 13a ICb 178 20b an I ff* " 

I uan sA A 2 19 SO J wan sA h Ut jnen 1 lOa gives the explanat on that I»-lo-a*C wa* 
or pnally Lu lu wl icl was by corrupt on transformed into Ltvlo Thus Lu lu lo-lo-a 0 
an 1 lavlo arc merely d tTcrrnt terms uidical ng the same group of people It U very 
proltal !e that llie form Lcvlo-siQ u a Mongol an plural Furthermore the eharacter 
Ts uan ts often us«l to denote the la»do Cf G ^uut et Cuaho l-sl u DEFFO 8 
331 note 2 “ Ce mol le Ts ouan porall ignor4 dra tnbus Lolo aetuelles " 

* The term Lo-lo hat been smtten cn d Berent ways, le, 5TnitrrrPirr»»s 
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Among the great chWtaln to dcsigna^^ 

di\i«ions of ■which then took the sum. among the hliao 

their snhdivislons. From this t.me tally] 

people the Sung chia-tau [i. c. . T) t ,n the region betsveen 

During the Chm dynasty <265^20 A D) ." 

ChiungJiS and Tse there were JJA ” ot the 

15! ” who are probably to be j ™ „t people was spread 

time ot King Wu (liaS-lHA B C ) . P Jg The [other] 

OYcr the present pro\mces of Kweichow ghan Lao and 

groups** ot the Man people genera j .i,> -..me of P‘u ISlave] Lao 

accordingly called this enslascd group y piaster] Lao S 3 S 

mi •' The other Lao people were called 

, , imwnbrd JfM “ 

rniMmil. m a. Paul PeLCIor. CEF^? jj Coiwire PP ® 1 ’ 

Fe, larther dacamon ol Ih. 1"™ LoJo '* Ch»eeh,. 

UM Lrfr.» aa.7, S.m«d “ Ch»swh.l 1 r". 

™.»rePW«5-13.»dY.vaai»twtaIPe^e Cl 

■'Qaaa, uid T.t wew eupndh t-™ ?.», Pc »» ’ n ”»d 

CTWH.. Au as 1. cd M* To“ 4«. . . is,™, 

M J L dltawe. ae Sr -DeaT? » d*- 

w„ SE et Sh!h^l.'.ns Hue iSS Hum iS® ,» ” .™ 

pwtalo. iiadw Tim imd wu ®® ‘‘“fiaao Cl 0 »rr«»“'^ 1. 

artnamite 114. note 1 Hr |e l«ie dimoa Im '1“““^ jas argument 

Ncoud. dr cm pcoaono.Uo» pew 0™ ' Po^or. d« 

Ic cc™.™ * au. uc ” -I, r»w''« fhere”, iTclcfl 

upon P'ei ven jfSn J« I ^ (BE . , 13 b- 16 a and 

oaracUr* ^ Lao 

As a group ^-t*^^a«laJ«d d«scnpUoa ot tie m 

ffott Han thu 116 14b The ea fMountauJl ^ {1126-11931 

.hu 101 SSl>e5a They Sc SOb and Fx'f Cheng-ta IU26-1 

taountains and forests Cf Tan? * “ ' mnlioned in Sfto- 

yu heng-ehh 34a -haiacler Mao 5^ Tht. F® 

another form ot the ebamclet «,„^Ution with Dr 

a«.p. (m«-sA.A) J Leo® 9 901 ^ University. because 

“The word ® IS here ^ orAnthiopoloO social customs 

Ehct D Chappie of the „»t„ groups according to their 

OUT author divides the Miao- -ailed them Ya Lao 

rather than their «rften enslaved the » Jlarquis hi J L 

" Ct Chou *hu 49 98 t «"?- ^_„uiion chinois payaient 

which also means 

dUERVET DE St Dents 2 ID leur nature 

u™ ddEccllc dm .epOU co».dn.l>l« »• 
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Afterwards the term Lao was erroneously transformed into Ko lao 
and that of P u Lao mto Mu lao 5^^ 

In the second year of the Chen kuan era (628 A D ) of the T ang 
d 5 aiasty, the Shan Lao of Mmg Chou ** rebelled Li Tao yen 
Governor of Chiao Chou^^,*® attacked them and put them 

parfou de 1 agitation Chaque annee lea stations militaires recevaient 1 ordre de fane 
des CTpeditions contre eeui qui habitaient les contrees environnantes TJn grand 
nombre dentre eiut devenaient esclaves ct Ion donnait aux captifs vcndus le nom de 
Ya leao (Leao assems) II y avail ineme des negociants voyagcurs dont I unique 
commerce elail d acbeler et de tevendre ces pnsonniers De grands personnages 
possedaient jusqu^ mille Leao esclaves il netait pas jusquaux gens du peuple qui 
nen achetassent a bas pnx 

** Lo-]ao IS another name for Chi lao Cf Chef de Batanion BovirACT 

BEFEO 5 307 note 1 Les Lao soot appeles suivant les pays roiilai L-f-Iaft 

[Ko-lao] dans leur langue iLs s appellant Thu el malgre lenr petit nombre se 

divisent en tiibus qui sont dans !e cerde de Bao-Iac el la partie voisme du Yunnan 
lea Ke-Iao bloncs (Thu lua) les Ke-lAi bleus (co-thu ) les Ke-Iao rouges (Thu lo- 
plang lai) les Ke-Uo batteura de fer (Puo-cay6) Us soot appeles Khi [CbiJ par 1®* 
bleo [bliaol fAN Ts ui m his SAuo man Cb states * Ch i lao another term for 
Ko-lao originally KchUo HisloncalJy Lv lu (1125-1210) w 

Lao ktutk-an pt-ohi 4 5a seems to have been the first to use the compound Ch i lao 

Chu Fu [lived m the Sung dynasty) uses the terms Ch i loo 
^ sde hy sde m his CKt-man Uunghstao la ISa T*ie}i Ju-chcog 

equals ef Yen-chuio cAt vcn 4 18a Thus the diflcrcnt terms }? » 5 

i?i W'its and oclually refer to the same group of people In general 

before Sung only the term Liia was current but during the Sung dynasty both Ch i 
lao and Loo aere m use S ncc that time Ch i lao has been more common and Ch im 
*hu Chien Mtao tu ihuo hua-choi* fwny-cAiA and others do not use the name 
Lao A change in the mean ng of Lao to a term indicol ng mountain robbers (cf I'u 
Cl cn tang [chin-sl ih degree ICC* l"?2l Ltny-nan tn ehi in Ilnao-Jang hu chai P 
103a) m gl I be a cause for its infrequent usage Des lea the same group is al»® 
call«l Tu Ino or as m Jluany Ch $ng eh»h kung t u 7 3Sa La fronUhf 

rtno-annam«tc 114 and Tim k*i 1807 I* 15u b G Souui. and Cdaho I-*hu PEFEO 
a S30 

*' ^lu lao u a sub>group of Ch i lao Cf Cinu Chang hong MtttcHancfn aus df** 
Ifturum jur \ vlkrtkvnde 18 15 in wh eh it u ealled Mu ChiUoJk^Slt 
forms of tie term appear I e, an 1 JfljC 

** Mmg Cliou was to the aoulli of SsO nan Hsien 11’ ifl ‘r* ''I* Kwriel ow The 
term ehou m Tang cl !Ter» from Ur elou or department of the Ch mg dynaity A 
Ching ehtni was the d tis on of • provinee ranking abos'e a d *lriel or 11‘ien ami 
Ix-tow a suli-rrTfeeturr or T ng ^ Wn ler the Tang d>naity a frst<lass Choo eom 
prwerl 30,000 fam1»rt or more an i a areonl-dast Clou over 20 000 but under 30 000 
fsmDies Cf G M II PusTTAia 8 (PrefoeeJ 

ll was «itall*hn| nn ler llan an) rxuln) op to Tang eoraprn ng re{P«>* I*’’ 
Kwangtong Kwangsl and An nan 
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to Bight” Duimg the m’b by 

Lao [people] of Yen C*'”" " Tins is the earbest information 

Governor Hsieii T\aii sui 

we have regarfmg the Lao Q60 A D ) , Ma Hsj 

During the period oE the Fi\e D^as les garrison Nan 

SbHan the prmee of bnd from 

rung's^.” and accordmglj commanded differentiaUng 

generation to generation The ^ups w tte surname 

themselves from the hlan people an nailed themseh es Chung 

of their commander as their ^gfonned into Chung 

people This m turn was erroneously 
people" Therefore, at the present lime. ^ 
of thar noble group stiU lord it over the i^ Hsieh » fsmJy 
Under the Eastern Chm (3"^-“ bo When Hoo Ching 

ordered to be the hereditary pre ec ° dynasty (502*557 A D ) , 

Kf." raised disturbances agamsttte LmuSdS^l^^y^^^ Central 

there was no communication e w , temtorj as before At 
Isingdom, but UreHsieh family rnamU-nrf^ ^ d 
tbe lime of the Tang ••TMng [Eastern] Hsieh 

thereupon there came into being tJieir clans ^ere there y 

and •• Hsi [Western] Hs.eb - •' S^bs^^^ ^ ^ „ 

ij^irryTai^riL - 

"c, r«.,Aue”Csi. 

TU Dictumary cf ^ b«B cbinged Jq) 

Ihweichow Tbe characUr ^ of Yen ^ Cbia-d* u>g ^ 

.1 ^ 1„1 1, ''"“ts'.'Sd ir.c,«.» “ Ui. pw- 

•*Cf Chm Tin ta» *dcr tbe Tang dj-nasty It *** 

tecU^nr”S,^T « K^-rbn» ^ 

eAtb hung 1 1 » 8 40a all of wtiic m »ifO ebffew^t way* —ctmd of Ibree 

aoldieis The term Cbung-cbia is “ Chong po»s tof^ and the 

aaj-s “The term cpUined njeani ,p ^^e Chinese and 

brother* chia. as we hare al Me “ * h a is a refercnte to the 

Urm may be used to « tb.t T**- « 

superior to the Muw ^ ^ f^t days and C A M C 

sort of annof used by that Mat 53 and Comman 

favored by An-ihutvfu eh>h 15 1* 

d*OLU>xE. Us drrmfTS J 6fi «>d A«" **^,tlribed m Chm Ttng sh» 197 

•Mh. borwphr “ “ ,« peep- d-nprer =' 

‘•Tung IIi«h and ^ Mwqn- M ^ 

5a-6a and r<mj s^u 
t.SO-2 99 
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named, being called the Tung [Eastern] Miao and the Hsi [Western] 
Miao. 

At the end of the Han dynasty, a great family named Chi ^ settled 
in Tsang-ko. Their clan was called Chi-tzu [i. e. descendants of the 
Chi family], which afterwards was erroneously transformed into Ttzu 
and agam into I-tzu and finally into I-tzu 

Nung Chih kao “ of the Sung dynasty was defeated by Ti 

Ch'ing and fled to the prefectures of Ssu-ch‘eng 

Kuang-nan From this time on, there were among the Southern 

States the Nung-chia-tzu [i. e. descendants of the Nung family]. 

As for the Yang ^ family of Po Chou their km who lived 

m Kweichow were called Yang-huang ^ 

At the end of the Han dynasty there was the great family Chao © 
which later was erroneously called Yao-chia ** Again [3a] there was 
the T‘ung S family whose clan became the T‘ung-chia. 

The Miao people distinguished each of their groups by means of 
clothing Thereupon, there were the Pai [white] Miao, the Hua 
[Flowery] Miao, the Ch'mg [Blue] %liao, the Hei [Black] Miao and 
the Hung [Red] Miao 

♦' Cf Tang iAu 222C 24b and Wano Ch‘i, lltu wii>hsten t'vng k'ao (1586) 211 
50b 


** Tbe story of Neva Chib tao is related in Sting thth 405 11a I5b 
biography is found in Sung thh 290 13b<17B 
Ssu cb'lng was to the southwest of Lmg yun Tlsien in N\V Kwangsi Kunng- 

nan was the present Xuang nan Hsien in eastern Yunnan 

It was prescnt.day Tsun i Hsien in central Kweichow 

** The group is also called Yang kuang 3]^^? Cf Tung ek't htten-chih 1 3a, 
Huang ChUng ehth hung t’u 8 50a and Ch'ien chi 8 4b Huang Ch'tng chth hung t « 
gives us the further information that the Yang huang were related to the TsQ-chiang 


Miao ^ 

** But Tung-eh’t hsten^hth 1 2a states that the Yao<hia commonly nave Cni yit 
as surname and that they are the descendants of Chou Cf also Huang Chtng c > 


kung t'u 8 24a 

*® The classification of the Miao into groups is comparatively recent ® 

Shu’chtng and Sktk cAi the character Miao disappears for a very long time In Sun^ 
*hth and Tuan thtk it reappears as an appellation of certain barbarous people of t ® 
BouUi, but the classification of the Miao is fi«t found in Ta Mtng t t ung 
Ticn-shun era (1457 14C4), 881b which quotes from CAiu Kwei-cAou t'un'7.eAi7i “The 
barbarians under the administration of Kneichow are of various groups namej* 
Lo-lo. SungK:hin, Ta'ai^chin, Lung-chia (Nnng-chia, see note 53] TsJng'^hu Lung^e iia 
Ta yn [Tooth Knocking) Ch'i lao. Hung [Bed] Ch‘i lao Ilua 
Ch'ilao, Tung [Easteml Miao, list Miao Tzh^chiang Miao and hfaiyeli Miao 
Their customs differ” The use of the character hliao is confined here to the last four 
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THE 

A sub-group o! tbe Hua Miao Mh'S! 

sub-group of the Ch'mg blao are gu„g-t'ou [Bed Head] Miao; 
a sub-group of the Hung Miao a r^o-p'o [Steep Slope] JHao 

and sub-groups of the Her Mmo are the Kao-p I 
and Shan [Mountaml Miao. Ty-.n^an rRobe Wearing] Ch‘i lao, 

Sub groups of tbe Ch'i-lao are ^ ' ^oolh Knocking] Ch‘i-Iao, 

the Kuo-ch‘uan [Pot King] Cbi-lao,Ta y I Ch‘i-lao, the 

the Ta-fieh [Iron Making] Ch'.-la^the Ch mg „ 

Hung [Red] Ch'i lao, the He Pal [White] Lo-Io and 

Sub groups of the I/>-lo are tbe 

the Hei [Black] Lo-lo.” . tu rOld Earth] and the 

Sub-groups of the T‘ung-chia are the I^o-tu I 

Li-min-tzu Kou-eih pog 

Sub-groups of the 
Ma-ch‘an [Horse Saddle-dap] 

peep, To=.Enir».BvSi.)h.- 

hr.7?l .ta ir. p- « «' ?' f 
X »d dunas XL •» i'X 

gfvu p of batban&ns wt3« K-rous peop^f* ** * ^ ti nroeloa oOter 

emt«cu.g .U poop, of 
csa, CVim thu md oar tat «*« ' 

thM the Chinee m Kweichow earffcr thia y»- 

•• The cl«.6«iUoa of the CV. ,l,o «r« tbeif 

2»C «9a menUons Uo who« J nienUoned •bo^e 

atft odds to the two S'®” (»ro>ei>l#- e*-?* menUoa, 

««« ISee Appends Bo1 I-o their teeth In 

with •!! colon »nd Loo who we .„d the Oi >1*^ * .j q, ^4»o. T*-r» 

U.ra...»,hoh.rr Ws.« rr™^^ ^ 1 

ren-efcwo cAi-trrfi 4 IS*. ^ Cb*il»o and Chu^ ,f,* *,lh eleven proup, 

Ch-h-lmo, Ch.en-l*ou fH«r CultmRl „ C* wn * 

The peatMl natober of division* u u, 

of Ch-i Uo . B 5l»-5’«* wmt'""* ^r* ^e-U B the pro^'’"’ 

•• Uuanj CVt«7 f" _ in inoch twelve pooP* * " 

Kwe^ho, Howell, lb' If •"'» 21u.tn.ed 
of S*echw«n «nd Yatm«n foort''^ tn lh« of 

with jnelum A l.trr»*» ^i. LVe*«f«'* ** pw ^ Cf the evpl*"!*"® m 

the Lo-lo Cf «l*o 'o'^® of ^ ‘"1 ** 

“Lorcwhi. w but Biolher •Pf*"**^ ^ l*o I'^^.f *'• 
cJkih 15 t'b Our l"®* ill nIFEo's «' "O'lrlol^ 

.,1 loJls V.™.,. “'t.TCJXlC"*"'*"” 
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Moreover, there were the Tzu-chiang Miao who formed the com- 
pany of the district magistrate of Tzu-chiang at the time of the T'ang 
dynasty. Their descendants are scattered in present day Kuei-yang 
and P‘mg-yueh 

Moreover, there are the Ya-tzu [Duck] Miao, the Tung [Cave] 
Miao, the Liu-e-tzu the P‘o-jen the Ya-ch‘iao [Crow 

se trouve a Kouang nan [see note 46} Presque toutes leurs coutumes sent semblables 
a celles des P o [see note 68] Leur chef est un descendant de Nong Tche koo 
{see note 44] C est pourquoi les barbares de cette tnbu s'appellent Nong [Nung ] " 
G SotriiE and Chano 1 shu m note 1 of the same page state ‘ Lea Nong on Nung 
sont nombreux au Tonkin Dans 1 Quest vers la frontiere du Yunnan ils ont garde 
le costume decrit ici Plus has, vers 1 EIsl, its ont ndopte le costume chinois ou anna- 
mite Le clan Nong existe che* lea Tho de Bao lac et les families de ce clan remplissenl 
des emplois de chefs hereditaires Us sont trop connus pour que nous en donnions 
la description, nous dirons seulement que, par suite d une prononciotion defectueuse, 
on leur a quelquefois dotine le notn de Long ce qui a fait croire h rexistence 
d'une nouvelJe tnbu ' 

**But cf Pen-eAwio cAt-icen 4 20b, CKten sAu 1 23b, Kuet-chou t'ung-chxh 1 
and Huang CKmg cAiA hing t'u 8 34a all of which have the term Ms leng [Hone 
Stirrup] Lung<bia explained as denving from the fact that the women 

of the group made black cloth hats m the form of horse stirrups 
*® Thu group u mentioned m Yuan thtk tn jnen 42 C7o and Ta Mtng i t'ung ehth 
89 lb Cf also Marquu M J L d IlenvET pe St -DevTa 2 102-4, note 74 
** P mg yueh was an independent department, i e , not under the control of a pre- 
fecture It IS now P‘mg yOeh Ilsien to the east of Kuei-yong 

Cf Huang Ch’ing ehth kung tu 8 80a lo which the Lu-c>tt&, by reason of their 
similar hutory and customs, arc said to be related to the Lung-chia [NuDg<hial 
*'Po first appears in SAiA eA» 116 2b in the term P‘o-t'ung [P'o-Servant 
the commentator Wa Chao ^^02 indicates the pronunciation A note in 

Yun nan t*ung-chih compiled by Li Ytian yang [Chin shih degree, 1520] 16 22a slates 
•• P‘ 0-1 ung are the present-day P 0-1 to SW of Shun ning [now a dislnet 

in western Yunnan] ” Cf Huang ChUng ehth kung t'u 7 15a, G DcrfiUA, La frontihe 
rmo^nnamtte OO-lOO “ Les Pa y ou P'o-y 5535 consliluaient sous la dynoslie 

des Ilan la principnulc de P'o-lseou et »ou3 la dynastic des Tliang ITangl 

les tribus de Pou hiong et de Si ngo Cesl au commencement de la 

dynaslie mongole des YOan qu’ils se donnerent A la Chine '* Cf alto Tten An 12 7a 
G SocliA and Ciiaso I-slm DEFFO 8 313 " Ils [Po-j^nJ sont ongmaires d au-deli 
de ta r tivn re Noire On les appelle maintenant. par suite d une erreur de prononeialmn 
1*^ I^ur temperament leur permet de supporter lexlreme elialeur; ils 
ilenl dans des terrains has humnles et brouasailleux Cest pourquoi on a com 
pot* Ifur nom Po 515 des caraclAres Li * broussailles ' et j*n, * horome ’ Pan* 
a parts* sud-oendentale du Yunnan, les terres incultrs s'etenilml au loin de va«lrs 
paines sont inutili.*rrs Au Ijord de la mer, il y a beaueoup de terrains IiomKles et 
V !*■ pays qu’tli habitent lU eomplent plmieufs disaines de tribu*. 

‘on es eoutnmes se msemlilent. matt dont lea noma aonl assrS differenU" Tlie Po 
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andSpa^ow, theHuato„«K.theyao»^ 

?l.l.ag ^^andT-uagS •" "^w “re aUcgetler Uty 

In general, the Miao groups [Sb] m h-weicno 

two m number 

rf A VissiERE JA 3 181 

W b». a>« f«-Sh.^P ^ „l k nom 

„ok 5 7. »=n S le ao» c!» q»= ■!« 

dassiqne de la race nvale les Thai tTa.1 oa Pai ^ Marquis M J L 

••Th, km appe.r. tkqoaallj oal, dmM J- ^ tostos [tanel-Ml 
dlfaTp, »a St Dt.-^s 2 31 " A« ca ,u I 1“ 

(1163.11M) un nppoil pra<«M * lEmpen p„t„ndi3 oeeppea 

chnou da Homan Htoanl louch.nl .»i “““g,,, , „ l.o 1600-1615 3>> 
pa, Ic. Man Y.o J'*-™ ‘ W •»* «* “■* ApP»'i» ^ 

E= 0.C Van aa the dck.nd.nl. ot P an la J M.ni». M ' ^ 

d-Hir^r ua Sr D^vra V*", 89 93 

19a. and G Ditebu La ironUire 

..r 1 . fc.d m ffraled irom KW 


M^andG DaroiM “ im """-' 1701 el 
The Yao ot I.™=ho» hkl ■» 6 "“*^ ^ poop u e<Jtrf 

7 2la and Ituonj Cl ms elil ne kmbleot pM devoir 

cl Paul Pmao. BEPEO * 1» Chmoo .on,».nt « 

tux population, de la race de Xonlm dana le baasm _-_«.ue 

^u. le non. de Man sont *” ..»de •P™."'' 

Clam do Son* Gan el do Son* =“d,^'-J^nl..U "‘“t" , "p.Le^i™ 
pour diterminer quels encore des gn« . . ngFEO 8 

(BEEEO 3 203) .late. Ce. M» ® ^‘o So»“ 
ch noisea .ous le nom dt Yao Cf ^jT^popu/a^' * 

150 Dole 1 Commandanl C A W ,._,„fc,e ef dr» irad Uoa* 

L^ulenanl Colonel Abadie /Irvue d e.An<^F»- ^ 

®' . I - *»b Lno Zeng-»«-n« 09 ^ Tcbouang 

“Cf Au«-cAou tunj-cAi^ 7 Tong ITungl dt* “rtjrjjfr La d xiitne 

tPmgl dee Yong [Yang! d« *'“8 „ Idislndl de L* Kouanpi 

IChnang] went mclies dans 1» soos-p«^f'*^ dan* ** 

annee yong-leheng [Yung-chcngl ^ de Tou >-un [T J coatumes 

IKwanpl «ns 1. ,und clion de leura -"“‘“'f J^”,o gnc 1« 

province de Kouei Uheou ^’"'V et leu» 8 ®“** ‘’J, cAiA hinj f« 

drm.ll.....^.u>"> ct 'X ■3’> « 

«ms dea aultes " The tenn JE *l-«.«nn«nMle OC A*« 9- 

4«a G Drrms ^ «.d U^o 5>ng-*ng Th- enumer*- 

tSb Sn \ K.TINC ' Jl,y^l-eegrour»‘n»‘f/j^^ d fferml aothor. 

"Tbe lert artoJlj ",j.„ b- b"" '”tt,e M-i'lk. ot K.~ho- 

l«u of Miao-Man pcoplce «. e el t U»at belong ^rnleen grooiH w 

Oul ol . . 1 , moop. at l-l .5.0"- 

art portrayed in N on-cAao fr .v bar Um the 

rthich tweUe I >e m Kweicbo daio'l’f***™' ^ and Us 

eAiA ate found in Kwe><b<^ T»ncmi aolbort ‘ ,^,drtTd aulhorr- 

ba,- for r«U» fiction of of K-e<bo. ba. 1 ^ 

aulbor T.» Wen • pm«nnenl goven^r 
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Pai 0 [White] Miao 

Hua [Flowery] Miao 

Ch‘ing ^ [Blue] ]VIiao 

Hei M [Black] Miao 

Hung ^ [Red] Miao 

Shan ill [^fountain] Miao 

Ch‘ing-t‘ou [Blue Head] Miao 

Hung-t‘ou [Red Head] Miao 

The La -pa ^EL [Trumpet] Miao 

Kao-p‘o [Steep Slope] Miao 

Chung-Chia 

Ts'ai-chia ^ 

Sung-chia ^ 

Nung-chia 2^ 

Kou-erh 3^^ [Dog Ear] Nung-chia 
Ma-ch‘an [Horse Saddle-flap] Nung-chia 

I-t2U 

Yang-huang 
Yao-chia ^ 

Hsi @ [Western] Miao 
Tung ^ [Eastern] Miao 
T*ung-chia M 
Li-min-tzfi 

Lao-t‘u [Old Earth] 

Lo-kuei 

Lo-lo 

Hei M [Black] Lo-lo 
Pai 0 [While] Lo-lo 
Pu-nung 

Tzu-chiang ^iS Miao 
Ch‘i-Iao 

P‘i-p‘no [Robe Wearing] Ch'i-lao 

Kuo-ch‘uan ^!9D3 (Pot Ring] Ch‘i-Iao 
Tn-ja^T5E [Tooth Knocking] Ch‘i-lao 
Tn-t‘ieh tTSS (Iron Making] Ch*i-lao 


t*live Shuo tnan gives dcscnptians of sixty gratips but some are not fouml in Kwe*- 
chow Eighly-tao groups are listed m CA'ien Miao t'u thuo ICnm Chang tong's 
translation has only eight} -one groups] and CA'ien cAi Huang CA'm? ehih kung 
and RuikKou funj-eAiA both have forty-two groups 
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Ch‘mgW[Blue]Ch-ilao 

Hung a: [Red] Chilao 
Ch‘i tang 
Chiton 
Mu lao StJC 

Ya tzu [Duck] Mmo 

TungiH [Ca^e] Miao 
Lm e tzu 
P o-]en 

P o-erh tzu aOao 

Ya-ch-iao Sit [Croti Sparroiv] Miao 

Hua tou Miao 
Yao-jen IS 
Pmg jen 
Yang]etii¥ 

Cbuang jen W. 

Lmg jen 
T'uDg jen M** 

"The importance of this the”Iro*D diruiona to the 

hirtoncal derdopment of each poup f”*‘ ons of the Miao hmS 

mam gnmpe la other wordi he has 

chia. Lo-lo Chimg<hia, Ch i lao etc sTibdms tms into eerra 

Using this method one may group Fwl the Miao proper 

srhich win be conTtmeat for Mao He. Miao Hoag 

ten roup, . e, the Pai Miao Hua «■« f “^l^Ld K«vpo M-o Tbe^F* 
Mao Ch mg t ou Miao Hung t on Mw ^ cons ders to be 

whcse migrations are traced and hence bibt fona a lu 

soldiers are probably much mised *‘l^*^* , Itsi Miao. Tsa^hifc wU g 

of this caUgory These are the Tuag p^*^’ La«>ia and Trtl<hi«g 
lira. Tanghnang. YacKhia Tung-dw^ the Chiag Miao [cf test 14 1 *° 

iTSiuru.. itou ir.. I..U.Z »« Cta.~ 

P^p, „ gt. .!» b. .dudrf » U.» hr Ihr “^^rz “ 

by reason of their nohaily thers , » ^„g^hia Ma-chanVOTg-c 

«*y be tabrn to consiat of Ibr Koo I^o-kuri. P« rb1-I«o T«-t» 

rjib tb. CboUo oogbt •” Iloog Cbii" “i"Lg-..o o»J- bo 

Cbibro TolTeb Cb i-Uo. ^ Cbiwog 1“® , , (o indodo 

Mnl«. Tbr Tnog (C**rl Soplr bo«r" ^ br 

them m the iiith catcgorT ' p'o-hh-lsh 

Ibr Po ordodorg bolb Ibr Po-lh. ^d 
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The customs of each group will now be enumerated first and [4a] 
their places of residence added later.®* 


The Pai Miao 

The Pai Miao are found in all [the following regions]: Kuei-yang. 
Ting-fan Ta-t‘ang Kuang-shun K‘ai Chou 

Kuei chu Lung-li fIM,®* Kuei-tmg Hsiu-wen %> 

Kuei-hua Ch‘ien-lisi ” Ch'ing-chiang fraCC,” and 

Li-p'mg 

They prefer white garments which in length barely reach the knees. 
The men go bareheaded and barefooted. The women do their hair in 
a roll and fasten it with long clasps 

Each year, in the first month of spring, there is a gathering^ of men 
and maidens m the country which is called “ the Moon Dance Leve 
ground is selected as the site for the dance of the moon They dress 
m new garments and ornament themselves beautifully. The men blow 
reed organs and the women beat tinkhng bells. After a while, they 


*' I e , the author first lists the people by groups and notes their customs * 
geographical treatmeat begins below on page 15b 
A department south of Kuei yang 
*' It u now a district or Ilsiea in southern Eweichow 
*' A department SW of Euei-yang 

*^A department, now called ICai-yang Hsien m central Kweichow 

*' The head district of Kuei>yang-fu. now Kuei yang or the capital in cen 
Kweichow 

" A district SE of Kuei-yang 

A district east of Kuei yang ” A district NW of Kuei-yang 

**A sub-piefecture, now colled Tau-yun Hsien Kweichow 

** A department m western Kweichow. 

’*A sub-prefecture, now called Chien-bo Hsien filjpj, m eastern Kweichow 
A prefecture in SE Kweichow . 

’*To do the hair m a roll is a special cullurol trail of the Miao Tins ha it m 
long been practised Cf SAiA cAi 110 la and i/ou-Won sAu 55 la A JAI5 

“ Among the barbarians of the south there were several lens of chiefs, the largwt o 
their domains being that of Yay-Iang [Yeh Inag] To the west of that were the h 
(Ml mo tnbes, ses-cnil tens in number, the largest domain being that of 

(Tien }^1 To the north of Teen were several tens of chiefs, the largest domain m 
that of Keung too (Chiung tu All these tnbes bound up their hair m * ° 

cultivated the ground, and congregated in towns ” Tins group which was c larac- 
tenrrd by the roll or knot hairdress and by ngncutlure with settled town life may 
be contrastetl to a western group stiiKh plaUed its hair and shifted dwellings for 
sake of pasturage 
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m the fields Wmmng [buDs] are Lus as a sacrdice 

they divme for an auspicious day J f n„ent with blue slees es 
The master of the sacrifice wmiu a wh E ^^^nfi^, the Lmdred 
and red pleats, and broad skirt Aft 
assemble They sing aloud and dnnk freely 

r«rv Tine in bis Tifn Cktm tus»i 
^’The Miao Moon Dance is sliD » vogne ancient Chinese practice while 

Aun-Ii-cfci (4a) conneeU the Moon Dance wlb m staling. “Trarv Ting 

Tano Tsai fu m his translation CTP 6 50S) pv j, UI auqnel il 

ICben Ting] ne ale pas tres exactement le est aaxsi confU ‘Le 

serefere ce passage “ “les bommra et 1« te««« A eette 

ileimeme mou da pnntetops on ordonne d Ceux qw »“• 

cpoque ceux qui senfuient, ceU ne lent M Sa-vti Tsplon" ckady t"" 

cause nobeissent pas a cet ofdre cn le* P „„,}eTStood by the study of Imng 
•ocienl Climese matnase eiatonu eo«M 1« ' i «nlia«s TF 1! ('»■“) “f”® 

psopl.! cf ho Coutumts laalmnoniJe. * 1» u „„„ 

«a F.te>- STB.S01 Wlhan Locawir MM that ^ 

1 barly .ad hare the right to choore tie,. D„„ „ Appends 

Soortp of loedon I WSl) 185 1“ eu«e«Jly O''”' 

n Thu prudireBromparabl. to those of other eooa 

c[ Paul Louu Couchoud , u assoaatrd nth the o 

’•TheboUua«oci.tednththeH.,»)iBl^ ,„j3, ,51 The M.». 

Cf C P yau,.«or. TAe CAiuo J~>”f '( ol raehuige but al«> 

use bulls not only for bride money and as • i 

to their ancestors See Appendix D - . ^ (An S 8W)b Sku »ew 

The Miao rronhip the Catuboo-Kiug tri. He lUmboo-b-mR 

* Sa^b aud Lm Hr, to 1”' , 1 , ». b Cerd,olJ ba™ /*' 

Ihrir legendary ancestor u found ^ the beginning a roman w 

Joiimaf of Amertron Foft-f^ 38 ( bamboo ronsaling of *br« 1' " 

mg m lb. T-ou Hirer ffitK. 'bro • oi , pu.hrd ,h but dal ^t 

boa, mg d^g and entered betnei. 'b' ””“‘,b,'Linboo op *"8 
noe-e She heard an infmit. '“„Ul I im . « he b-l gr«n. «P 

■pl t It She found in It a omfc . b,„„|f .. Maiouu of te-lrnig ft S 

developed nmlite ab.btioi mid ‘i^bool ' Cl .1- 

awummg the family name Chu U |tUI-8 , __ 
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By nature they are stupid and [6b] harsh They shift about without 
settling permanently and often they till the fields as the hirelings 
of others 

The Hua Miao 

The Hua Miao are found in all [the following regions] Kuei yang 
Ting fan, Ta t‘ang, Kuang shun, Kai Chou, Kuei chu, Kwei ting 
Hsiu wen An shun Lang tai Keui hua, Yung ning 

Chen ning P u ting Ch'mg cUn Ta ti^ 

P mg yuan Ch‘ien hsi, Wei nmg Shui ch eng 

Pi chieh^fn,*® Chen yuan Shih ping Sheng ping 

T len chu and Li p‘mg 

They have no family names ®® They use worn cloth tom into stops 
which they weave for their clothes These have no collars an no 
openings and are pulled on over their heads The men wrap t eir 
heads with blue cloth The women gather hair of horses’ manes an 
tails and mix this with human hair to make wigs which are ® 
size of a peck and which they comb with wooden combs As for their 
garments, they first draw flowers on cloth with wax and then dye e 
cloth After dyemg when the wax is taken off, the flowery pattern 

** A pref«ctute SW of Kuei yang 
A sub-prefecture m SW Kweichow 

** A department now colled Kuan ling Hsien in SW Kweichow 

** A department m SW Kweichow 

** The head district of An-shua fu m SW Kweichow 

” A district SW of Kuei yang 

** A prefecture m western Kweichow 

*’ A department now called Chih-cbio Hs eo ui western Kweichow 

** A department m the extreme west of Kweichow 
•* A sub-prefecture ui western Kweidiow 
** A district in western Kweichow 
A prefecture in eastern Kweichow 
*A district m eastern Kweichow 

*' A region to the south of Chen yOan IIs en m eastern Kweichow 
* A distncl m the extreme east of Kweidiow 

** Ct Ta Ch mg i 1 ung chth SSO 87« w which the Ilua Miao are reported to 
personal names hut not family names According to Yen^kiao eJit-wfn 4 13b all t « 
Miao people lock famly names However Tiiw Ju yti (1759 1 8»0) 

® ilales that the Miao who have tie surnames Wu Lung fjQ Sh h 'll 
]Bi end Liao are tl e genuine hitao and the others are outsiders who have 
married in adopted their customs and thus became Miao 
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appears. They adorn the sleeves with embroidery, and therefore they 

are caUed the Hua [Flowery] _ 

Their practice of “the ^oon D ^ t„ the beauty or 

Pai Miao. Bride prices are high or low acco l. 

ugliness of the maidens eattlc and summon their kindred 

■When in moummg, they slau„hte tt'alk- 

from far and near who aU brmg funeral gdts of ™ 
ing round [the dead] they weep hands and feet of the 

In burial they use no coffins, but bind the hands a 

dead and bury them. They breaking are regarded 

eggs** Sites where eggs are dropp 

as lucky. . . , „™viug to ghosts, they 

■When sick, they take no ’ joing this, though they 

slaughter cattle and cut up pou regret it. 

min their families, they do not in e nature they 

They take the sixth moon as the ^ „a„„crs they 

are stupid but hold in awe the “ settled in the regions uf Chm- 
are diligent in labor. The families whch ' ^ Li chu 
yuan and Li-p-lng, arel the Ch“8.,^ 

Pan a, -yang and -Wu ire fanuhes. 

•• Cl T« Ch'm i ™ 

poJa, 8 S..b a;"? • * “pon ».«»■«“ S 

U,rM,«. taJl tW Sii nc^U«r.haw 

and narrow SoiwUnw. ,upport««l " nJahrr window* nor wall*, 

three or Btc tooins and ewh rw l>»” ® . ,j,en WaTins 

no upper Hones and faw m the roof* they buSd 

but are enclosed by re«U and th coltagel ^ ^ „t 

« entenng it « to W the ^ 

a long bed. four or ‘ fi*' ^ toeelhfr wiU»<wt pnracy. 

and sleep on tie bed The ^ ^ trother* aH alrep np. they 

ha wife, ha brolben. and the » ^ eorerlel t'T*'" * ^ n^hl they let 

Bat husband and wife W’henever r*" _ Cattle, hone*, 

make «iolher bed to the nfihl ^n.idenn* Uimh 

them deep together with the fai^T. „ euitomarr. th^ 

ehicW does, ISOM (.j F»,o [JoS (titl-U?*)- / 

.J..JfaoCb Forthenwtho^by-^’'***^ 

el df«i3»foR9 pn-lo" Bit* 
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The Ch‘ing Miao 

The Ch‘ing Miao are found in all [the following regions]: Kuei-yang, 
Ch'ang-chaift^,®* Ting-fan, Ta-t‘ang, Lo-hu, Kuang-shun, Kuei-chu, 
Lung-b, Kuei-ting, Hsiu-wen, An-shun, Lang-tai, Kuei hua, Chen-ning, 
P‘u-ting, An-p‘mg Ch‘ing-chen, Ta-ting and Ch‘ien-hsi. 

They prefer blue garments. The men wear hats of bamboo splints 
and straw sandals Whether coming or going, they have to wear 
knives In nature they are hardy and overbearing, and are fond of 
fighting. The women make fiowery mountain kerchiefs ” of hlue 
cloth to cover their heads. Their upper garments reach to the waist 
and their skirts cover the knees. 

Their marriages and " the Moon Dance ” are the same as those of 
the Pai Miao. In time of mourning, funerals, or marriages, they 
always use cattle for gifts. When sick, they take no medicine but only 
pray to ghosts and trust to witchcraft. They understand Chinese ^ 
m [7b]. 

The Hex Miao 

The Hei ^liao are found in all [the following regions]. Huang-p'ing 
ChSn-yuan, T‘ai-kung Ch‘Ing-chiang, the district of 

Chen-yuan,^®* Shih-ping, Shlng-ping, T‘ien-chu, P'lng-yueh, Tu-yun 
^^,104 Pa-chai Tu-chiang Tan-chiang 

shan 35lll, *®* Ma-ha the district of Tu-yun, Ch‘jng-p‘ing Im 

Li-p‘ing and Yung-ts‘ung^^.*** 

** A sub-prefecture SW of Kuei-yang 

** A distnct, now Ping pa listen SW of Kuei-jang . 

‘“But m BOToe places, the kerch»efs are called “nine flower kerchiefs ‘ yt i HI 
Cf Ta CK'tng « t'ung ehth S31 22b, Mao Kuei-inlng, Ch'UT^iliao ehv-chih Itu (ISSO 
1 2a and Cuin Chang kong. 3/iffcifK»«7fn am dem ittueum far Volkrrkvndf 18 23, 
note Cl 

A department in eostem Kweichow 
A sub-prefecture in eastern Kweichow 

The head district of the prefecture of Chen yQan in eastern Kwcicliow 
‘** A prefecture, wiUi its hewl district of the same name. SE of Kuei-jang 
“* A sub-prefecture in SE Kweichow 
sub-prefecture in SE Kweichow 
**’ A sul^prefeclure in SE Kweichow 

*** A department m SE Kwetchow 

“• A department, tiow rafled Ma-chiang listen east cf Kuei jrang 

“‘A diilnct, now Lu-shan llijen esat of Kuei yang 

*“ A dulnct In SE Kweichow. 
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.heir l,»ir »ill. lonr «...! «or hn:c ‘ 
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They Cmh cohO'. -cep cha, ^ .17 t,r;von.c„ 
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«l>!nin.heoenins.'" , Thee nonml il eelremely .ehite, 

Their too.1 i, only Blm.nnne nee. The} 
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pulretv nn.l become nli. e reilh mnsRO... IhO eal mem 
nr piehle UnSh.,- «n.l i< Ceerne.! „„j at eight .hey 

In cold nenlher, .hey ev^r no '■” > withoul tetlling pei- 
have no bed.. Thee in Mn-l.n .h.lt nboul .mn 

mancnl!>. 

. ti..Mn the Mi»® 0'«' wouwii 

"■Ct il^lm poJnn e fhJI* The lemo .re eeldom 

."fOlher Tlrej l.re mon. mnueUe. (.nn* .1"“ j.lu.U U»1 eeplmlia* the 

.e..d,le tar p... llamme .he .homy “d eaJya en.n. KM-taJ. 

n»«..pa .leiec ih-y pl..> ;,7^1„,..e.l fe. >l>m. •' J'"' 

loneiche...— .her e.noa. erot" H"'."' , p., bad heeomes p<«r .her 

r.le,auoh lie old Ipol ».d e.r'o" ,he„ lie .od O e.eh .Seoj. 

b.eo.iTe eohiTinoo Al.ee I.>.n« We. „j eeoee eloU. .od .re 

.he, eonlmoe .o ,al..r..e Tl.e The ebU o .bo Uo.k .od 

.We to .UlloU, erooeh or .d on the P™"' " _ ^ „„llj e.lUe horro dop. 
1«U lone Beskle Hie fwimoK wd ,p^al oUenlion lo colHe wh^ .« 

Coeb. pip. cU. elnleoe, ».d .loehe Tb'^.'^ij^ (ummS bol ool, tor lood md 
Hso the ohjecU of Ihcfl Tlie e«t. e ore ^ jje 

Inole- Ct Aloj. Seiiorren Aolh.^ * dACA/tdS St lioel) « P”. 

M M Moe.non. .0 her " Tl« '""r^ ' Diderenl too, .he Ch„» 
more detoW de^r.ptoa ot .he Held, e.eep. b. Hie ore ot 

the, |.he Jlirn,! know ooOooa ot I'.'.'””' p,jd, Beldr, bo. pleo. ool, ^e 
uh„ No, .her do they ..now ho» .o roee om.t ot Ihem wbte 

oplroid rlo.inooe r.ee, ot oloch .bey b"™ of the brorb .od .rfee 

They dear the .teep moonl.in eidrt , BOidl hoes and r . 

limher. bun. .1! .he pl«o <.« "P m.eo .he nee » r.pe ,t » eo. »d 

STd'"'” iiTo jrTh'et 

dry anr.rE.1 and « «haustrd th.y go to another 

pounded as needed W«n ‘^e f^ldiiy « n , ok 

hiUaide and repeal the process k^hh I «b 

“• Ct yJchuio 4 Mb " 
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The Hung Miao 

The Hung Miao are found in all [the following regions]: ^-h^ 
T‘ung-jen Si3tl the district of T‘ung-jen, Sung-t'ao 
and Tsun-i. 

Their garments are made of colored silk. The cattle are all slaugl^ 
lered by blows. Their hair is singed off with fire, and they are cooked 
slightly and eaten rare. 

Every year, on the tiger [Sa] day of the first moon, husband and 
wife sleep apart. In order to avoid ghosts, they dare not speak and 
do not go out of the house. It is said that one who breaks the tabu 
will be injured by a tiger.^^’^ 

By nature they are fond of fighting. Those settled in the regies 
of T'ung-jen and Tsun-i are such families as the Shih 5, 

T'ien 0, and Lung bI. 


The Shan Miao 

The Shan Miao, sub-group of the Hei Miao, are found in the regions 
of Ch*ang-chai, Hsia-chiang and Ku-chou .*** Their cloth- 

ing and food are the same as those of the Hei Miao. 


The Cn’ma-T'ou Miao 

The Ch'ing-t‘ou Miao, sub-group of the Ch'ing Miao, ore found 
only in the district of Tsun-i. Their clothing and food are the same 
as those of the Chinese. 


The Hung-t‘ou ^Iiao 

The Hung-t‘ou Miao, sub-group of the Hung ^liao, are found in 
all [the followmg regions]* Tsun-i, Sui-yang T'ung-tzu and 


A distnct, now Sstt nan Ilsien .Wlfj in NE Kweichow 
A prefecture m NE Kweichow 

“*An independent sub-prefecture in NE Kweichow An independent sub-prefecture 
was a division ranking immediately after a prefecture and dependent directly on a 
circuit or Tao jJt 

The tabu of closing doon and seclusion m the house is mentioned in 3/an-*rd 3^ 
cAiA * 8a and runy.<Ai hnen-chth i Ca. Cf also Ta Ch'ing i t'unff ehth 834 18b. 
JIttany Ch'iny cAih l-uny t'fi 8 10b and Kttei-cAou Vung-chtH 7 14a 
’**A sub-prefecture in SE Kweichow 

*** A sub-prefecture, now Junf;<hianK Ilncnf^^. in SE Kweichow 
*** A dutiKt m northern Kweichow 
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Jen-taalC®.‘=' Their clothing and food are the same as those of 
the Chinese. 

The La-pa Miao =h,,;.eh-8nE. They are 

The La-pa Miao are found m lie toE'on 
a sub-group of the Hua Mao. Them elotlung amt 
as those of the Hua Miao 

The Kao-p'o Mnro the 

The Kao-p'o Miao, sub-^up of the Their elothiug 

regions of Li-p'ing, K'ai-t a. “^j^o 

and food are the same as those of 

Tee Chttnc-chia re<nonsl. Kuei- 

The Chung-chia Miao are f^h^,“ chou, Kuei chu, Lung-h, 

yang. Ch'ang-ehai, Tmg-fan, Yung-nmgi Chen- 

Kuei-tmg, Hsiu-nen, An-shun, Lang ’ p-mg-yuan, Ch I'n hsi, 
ning P'u-ting, An P'™?' j| ii the district of Hsing-i. Ch n- 
Wei ning, Shui-ch'«ng, ^mg-i »«■ '“ , p,„ „„ the suV 

«ng mL"' An-nan Ite ‘‘S* ^mg.yueh. -WSag-an S 

prefecture of Fu-an,'” Tse-heng» - jja-ha, and the district 
«,»■ Yu-ch'ing SK.'” Tu-ynn. To-shan, 

otTuyun. „ „„es Ma Via S®.'” 5’“'?, 

During the time of the Five him the famibes 

Ch'u, migrated from Yung Lung, 

of pin a. Mo Liu gp, w™ s: and Lung 

- A datael a. NW KtocSo. gE hi duM- 

“■ A dateel. aow 1. peg H.,® Sega S,t Kmei™ “ 

gnaw l™ . dawet ol Ui. 

■" A dei»rtmmt in SW 

”•'•1 tSft » Iw IZ'SZ ^ s « hw 

A distnct NE ot Kuei yang 56 I,taa, 

“A d»U,et NE rf Kuo/"* tP, u, ,»A 1S3 ol tea Chon 

“> IE. b,n-n.pkr n lonnd « C»« U ^ ■“ 

Ct Ch,u reeg An « dh A ui soutliein K 

U m. Ihe p,e«ntJ.J A»g"“g II«“ ■=■ •* 
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The men all cut off their hair and wrap their heads with blue cloth 
Their clothing is the same as that of the Chinese The women cover 
their rolls of hair with flowery cloth Their skirts are long and 
minutely pleated with more than twenty pleats Their upper gar- 
ments are very short They wear at their waists a piece of colored 
cloth, like a sash, which is pieced with blue cloth By nature they 
are diligent m weaving'” 

They take the twelfth moon as the beginmng of the year Collect- 
ing the bones of cattle, horses, chickens or dogs, they mix them with 
rice to make pickle which sours and putrefies, and is regarded as a 
delicacy They designate the rich by the term “accumulating pickle 
for several generations ” 

Marriage is always by illicit intercourse Each [9a] year, in the first 
month of spring, “ the Moon Dance ” is held Out of colored cloth 
they make small balls called colored balls Aimmg at their favontes 

‘**Cf Non chao yeK-tk\h 2 34b C Sawsov 185 “Les femmes se couvtent la tete 
avec de la toile noire a la fa^oo d un bonnet de bonze el y consent des coquiUes mannc* 
elles ont une v«st« et une jupe en toile de diTerses couleurs ’ Tbeir cbaraclensUc s 
of more than twenty pleats u mentioned in Yen^htao ek>^tSn 4 18a G E Bvna 
pvea a description {JNChRAS 83 87-8) ‘ ‘When a Chong km ICbung-chia] maiaen 
goes to market attends a wedding or funeral she attires herself in short-sleeved 
and pleated skirt with colored designs woven m the material her head is adorned wi i 
a dark cloth having embroidered ends her jewelry consists of ear rings necklaces an 
bracelets ’ 

“‘In regard to the mdustry and living conditions of the Chung-chia, G E Betts 
(JNChRAS 83 91) gives a brief description * The Chong kia villages present at once 
the appearance of industry and thrift \\'hile the men are engaged from early dawn 
till dusk m the adjoining fields the women at home are busy with the loom spin e 
mill plaiting sandals carrjnng water threshing gram feeding cattle washing an( 
mending their husbands clothes and %anous other duties The Chong kia are cleaner 
in their habits than the Miao-kia, their villages are larger and dwellings belter bu I 
compared with Uiose of the Miao Tlie houses are built of stone usuallj two slorcjs 
the upper storey being used chiefly for storing gram In some parts of Kueichco fKwei 
cl ow) the Chong kin build Ihcir houses on piles at a height of si* feel from I w 
ground these dwellings are oblong in construction having four or more divisions the 
space within the piles being utilized as a cattle pen ‘ That the Chung-chia live m 
houses on piles which diller from those of the Miao proper is mentioned m Jtaa-fhao 
yeh-tkth i 35a ) en-chtao cAi-iren 4 IDa. 4fen-*»u Ao-cAiA 2 4n and Huang CA i"? 
eAiA kung lu 7 lOa This u not however the special trait of the Chung^hia. for the 
Chilao Nung-ehia, and Chuangjtn also hve in houses on piles See notes 101 107 
anl m 

Moon Dance u a general praclKe ui which the young men and mawlen* 
choose mates themselves Different groups d ffer in details The Chung-chia use colored 
balls as mentioned in Huang Ck tng cAiA kung fti 8 40a and Ta ChUng i fung ehA 
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. 1. For bride money they 

they throw them. Elopement IS not p _ nf beauty The highest 

use cattle, determining the price on the basis of beauty, 
price reaches thirty or fifty head. their Undred and 

In mourning they slaughter . grasping cow horns 

friends. They use large iars to ^ ^ Tjjg host does not 

[filled with hquor] they urge one another to d 

eat meat, but only eats fish and shrimp. umbrellas ^ 

In tarial, they use coffin, dried fl,h 

which are burnt after a year. In si bronze drums for enter- 

At the beginning of the year, but prefer [to rely on] 

tainment. When sick, they entered schools.*” 

witchcraft and ghosts. Some among 

The Ts'ai-chia rPtfionsh Kuci- 

The Ts'ai-chia Miao are found in ° -ting, An'p'higt 

yang. Kuei-chu, Lung-Vi, hsi and Shm-ch'eng 

Ch'mg-chta, Ta-ling.P'mg-ynan. Chienb 

During the period of the ^brown by [the piincipahty of] 

B C.), [the kingdom of] TsVMrasov^h^wn hyl^^^^^^^^ 

Ch'u The people of Ts;ai were “Pj”™ “jj^o. 
southern frontier. Accordingly, they rromen use the same 

The men make garments from felt. ^th blue clotb 

material to form their headdre^es, w jrrore than a fool in height, 
and shaped like cows’ horns. These a 

U " and dance around it The 

330 87a The Nung chia erect a pole ® * ofshouWef poles and 

Cha„c na roang a,ea br.l >«”* “ “ 

hags At courtship, the Miao blow enl, Tonn 

See notes 77. 141 and Appendix B ^ u, Hov-Han thrt 5 ^ . 

“• The earliest record of the bronxc d«u« ^ ^ronse drums m 

Ryuzo has made an historical and ‘“’T «• Kweichow » ““^^ose 

S0U.342 He states that use of the these bronze drums with those 

to the Chung-chia group (315) E““’ Miao by 

stai used m Tonkm and Salayor a noble group 

’»The Chung^hia. wbo have ^ ^tcHigen. d^-r. ^ 

oat auHor. an de.ci.bod to s 3b, Sl«o ,Kis-1030l TuJ, 

sini3ai to the Chinese Cf 3fa Wea-ch‘“*S ^ . j from the 

aambtt more lhaa aU Ho in'** 
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and fastened with long clasps They wear short upper garments but 
long shirts [9b] 

Fathers in law and daughters in law never speak to each other 
In mourning, they eat neither nee nor flesh, but gruel made of darnel 
[This practice] still preserves ancient procedure Slaughtenng cattle, 
they gather together their km, they blow reed organs and dance 
This IS called “ keeping up the old custom ” 

The Sung chia. 

The Sung chia Miao are found m [the regions of] Kuei yang, Kuei- 
chu and Ch*ien hsi 

The men wear hats and long garments The women do up their hair 
and wear short garments 

When there is going to be a marnage, the bridegroom's family send 
people to welcome [the bride] Then the bride’s family, leading their 
km, flog them This is called "marnage by capture At dawn, 
[the bride] presents water for the hands of her mother m law, and the 
bridegroom and the bnde take baths with warm water After three 
days this stops 

In mourning their relatives, they avoid nee and dnnk water 
After twenty one days, the burial occurs The groves ore shaped and 
^ orked like horses* manes 

*** Cf Bobert 11 Louvre &1 Among a great many pnmilive peoplre the husband 
and more rarely the wife assurare an altogether peculiar social nlationsh p with regard 
to the parents in law There u either complete rupture of all direct intercourse with 
one or both of them or intercourse u hedged about with restrictions that may or 
may not be related either with prolonged matrimony or through the performance of 
a special act. For parent m law taboos in diUerent regions of the world cf 07 
103^ lOS-G 

*’* Cf Lt cAi jpklSU S Coumevw * “ H [Ihe moumer} ne portait k scs lerres 

m eau ni bouillon Pendant trots }o«rs il nalluiaatl pas de feu (ne fauait pas ruire 
dal menti) Lea habitants du >oisnage lui pr^paraient de la bouillie de ni ou de 
millet pour sa noumture et de I enu de ns ou de millet pour la bouson ** 

“•John herguwn McLrv^AW las ina<Ie a detailed ituly concerning marriage by 
rapture an ! iLi symbolism Hu ll eory u that Ihe symbolic form of capture does irnidy 
that wires were at one time systematically obla ne«l by theft or force He traces ihe 
untrersal practice of the custom and tie co.eaiitence of tl i« practice an 1 eTogamy 
Cf “IrimiUve Mamage An Inijuirj into the Onpn of the Form of Capture In 
Marnage Crremnniea'* m hu Sfttcf cs la Aacseat //ufory* Lon Ion IfWtJ I 101 

Cf Ja ehi S Cocraeva * S”? “Ln fls. a; res la mort dc son p^re ou de sa 
mere lorsque 1 ofiran le ara I present^ au retour ile I mlerremenl et ejoe Ics picurs 
eontinwU araient res*# n ara t ipie da ra grens er pour nourrtare »l de I eau pour 
boiMoo d tie tna-ngea I ni kfumei nl fni ts " See abn note 1 W 
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j weaving The\ learn 
The men are mdustnous “ '“"“^IJfchmese Many of them have 
propnety. fear the larva eftabhshed by the prefectures 

become students, entering the scnoois 
and districts 

Tun Nmm-cBm .egions] ito 

The NungKihia Miao are found m »“ 1 ^ 5 , and Pi-chieh 

shun Fu 4 Ch mg chen V >”6 “^y as the Chinese The 

The men shave their heads in th turbans to cove 

women take pieces o! ° garments and long s s, 

their heads They ivear short uppe 

prefer blue and white '** , weavmg Some of them 

They are mdustnous , 

students and enter schools i ^ ^ 

U eeinlort «llo de UoU* '*'** *'*1^ cHena** 1"” 

atusi. deux ou U* »«»«» P« le corpr 

olicuM hirer comm* iM »°t m «l ee »« ^ tout 

nut, nenlerent pas («” Uyeol P’*'** ho 

die. ,0.1 > »oi" •I”,'"”' •','*^1 ^ do t"” 

cHo, ..I <0.1 p.ovi'OOO o' lo” loidrol oo lo* 

HI oomi .0 do U COAO” 6soo Lo pH co"'"” ^ ,, ,,,^ 1.10 

Uolio p .0 dH booloos 0 . ,p.HioIIo» do ■<.' “ ™ 

ortiomilfi du oaloson »« , ^.d, ot pLO Lm o (c clA^d « lo 

•TO. do. Worn 000 Iimr o4 lo. o””!" f„u poo O”*”' ' 

ploHl, oo HI too. Cwo~ P~' ■* .oA»™’- " ■'"V.’T 

«», d. H.n.E0) oo doWo..' >o* o^™ “iT^ V K Tioo. 

. tit ....OHHtt U 1<»”' 7”" " HdoH (Of I””"”' 

l<,.,ooll..moooioooo.o.tftn p-, UoruiT u«! 

A.lhHpo. ea (IPSS) CM oOo. koo* >" To <S <• 

• •AooorfopU.C.^oTo.S.^^Taio •”'»’^':JST„™1 h.o ..... 

f^ntr,. rrurr rt 1* "^UnS- ” ‘*1 

i rrtttf pour . oc^ .fl, MTS'* Po .« t«T^ 

Vixam) obnwait k •« ^ nn ® 

^ p.« I <Unr U »>»«»«’ beO^r* rTs-ro 

*ne lafonnatl nton br»i»-P»« 
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The Kou*f.Rn Nunc-chia 

The Kou-crli Nung-cliia Mmo, sub-group of the Nung-chia, are 
found in [the regions of] Chen-ning, the district of Ilsing-i and Ta-ting. 

The men bind tlicir hair and do not wear head coverings. The 
women braid their hair into spiral rolls which arc pointed like the 
cars of a dog. Tliej' dress in vari-colorcd garments, and use genuine 
pearls of different colors for adornment. The poor use pearl-barley 
as a substitute for pearls. 

In springtime, they erect a pole in the country. The men and 
maidens dance around it and choose mates.’** After they elope, .the 
maidens’ kinsfolk ransom them with cattle and horses. Then the 
families communicate by means of go-betweens.’*’ 

The Ma-ch'an Nung-ciiia 

The Ma-ch'an Miao, also a sub-group of the Nung-chia, are found 
in the sub-prefecture of Jen-huai. Their clothing and customs are the 
same as those of the Chinese.*** 

The I-Tzfr 

The I-tzu are found in [the regions of] Wei-ning and Pi-chieh. 

The men shave their heads. The women adorn their hair with 
switches They prefer white garments. In both winter and summer, 
they wear bamboo hats [lined with] white fell. 

By nature they are honest and simple and are a good people among 
the barbarians. 

The Yang-hxjang 

The Yang-huang are found in all the following regions: Ting-fan, 
Tu-yun, Shih-ch‘ien Shih-ping, Lung-ch*uan 

Li-p‘ing. 

* The pole 19 called “ ghost pole ” and the process called “ ghost pole danc- 

Cf Yen ektao ckt-wen 4 20a, Ck'ten thu 1. 23b, nod Huang Ck'tng ehth Kung 
tu 8 32a, and T'ung ch\ htten-ckth 2 3a 

The chieftains of the Ntmg-cbia practise polygamy as reported by Ch'en Ting 
Cf T'ang Tsai fu, TP 6 587 

^ An-jAun fu chih 15 15b mentions that they use stone coffins in their funerals 
T ung-ch t hsren-chth 1 2b states that th^ use wooden coffins and make stone tombs 
As to the burial customs of the Koa eth Nnng-chia, the dead are put secretly on the 
hidden cliffs Cf Ck'ten $ku 1 23b and SAtto man 8a 
A prefecture in NE Kweichow 

’"A district, now Feng-kang Ilsien^gg. in NE Kweichow 
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lur, -- 

„ ^ *1, tliatch and without painting or 

Their houses are [ 10 b] waUed ^th ttot 

decoraUon The door, and '^0108. 

m and going out they use mud to cove e 

Their dothmg and ornaments are th „nil,er of people the 

The men cultivate land m proportion to tn 

women weave cloth to the money- In mourn 

In marriage they use cattle and ho They consist of such 

mg they slaughter cattle „d Ou & 

families as the Yang Lung Ch g 

The Yao chia 

The Yao chia Miao are found .n P mg The women work 

Both the men and women prefer 5, 

at spinning and weaving and are j the 

They take the eleventh ^ of the family lead the 

shipping ancestors they mus T«itpv 

sacrifices , j«rile and do not lihe fighting , . 

By nature they are imld and suffer poverty wlto^ 

are mdustrious economical an q j hate also 

being thieves and robbers Recently som 
students 

“r. ™ - . ?“=•■■ •' 

white cloth The women tie 

insert wooden combs -ficr the harvest loey tj.ose 

Eachycarinthetenthm-n ,,„Ude The! ' do tlms^ 

level ground— three or foe ' These wearing larg ' 

who are good singers and magicians „“u [Hal 

gathered about the waist ami boys and girls [Hal 

the y an A hundred and some 

■ • Both Cl o. .»« I «• BoaiaaS 1*0” “ 

InauR use dogs M gtfla m *1 Ibe , »\-bcn U t you"* 

.-The woUno oI Uw t ‘loc b.w Woo”'” f 

•od 1 ve n the I ouses on p 1« been"" «! c* « 

the, .„g together w th 
'•■ thu 1 16b Sfcuo <*> 


CK 

that* 8 "3b 
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dressed in blue with colored sashes, follow together m the rear After 
this has continued for three days and nights, they slaughter the bulls 
for sacrifice This is called gratitude for n plentiful year 
New Year’s Eve, each family offering chickens and wine, calls the 
surnames and personal names of the old and young of the whole 
family This is called calling souls *^4^ 

By nature they are sincere and law fearing They seldom wrangle 
or engage in litigation There are such families as the Hsieh 
Ma r^. Ho fSf. Lo B. and Lu IS, 

The Tung [Eastern] Miao 

The Tung Miao are found m the regions of P‘ing yueh and IMa ha 
They have clans but no surnames In garments they prefer light 
blue In length these do not reach the knee They use colored kerchiefs 
to bind their hair The women wear flowered garments without 
sleeves, which are in two parts covenng (the body] m front and m 
back They wear finely pleated short skirts 

“ The Moon Dance " is the same as that of the Hua Rliao 
On Mid autumn day they sacrifice to their remote ancestors and 
to those of their near or distant km who have died They select bulls 
with symmetrical heads and horns as the best They contmually feed 
them with water and grass When the crops are ripe and the bulls 
are fat, they brew liquor, slaughter the bulls, and summon their km 
to gather m drmkmg and singing Ghost masters [magicians] are m 
vited to the house of the headman They spread wme and delicacies 
on wooden planks and call in order the names of the ghosts This is 
done throughout a day and a night In sprmg [11b] they hunt m the 
mountams When birds are captured, they also must be used for 
sacrifices 

They fear to appear before the authonties When there is [question 
of] unfairness [among themselves] they harken only to the decision 
of the village elders In busying themselves m public affairs and m 
giving service they are comparable to good people 

The T ung chia 

The T ung chia Miao are found m Wei nmg Their clothing and 
food are the same as those of the Chinese 


See Appendix D 
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The Li mdi-tz& j t j 

The L. tzu are toaad m Shm^'eng Their clothmg and food 
are the same as those of the T ung-chia 


Their clothing and food are the 


The Lao-t'u 

The Lao-t‘u are found m Wei mng 
’^me as those of the Li mm tzu 

The Lo- kue i _ . ^ 

The Ltt-lcuei are found m [the regions of] An shnn, en nm 
Fmg yuan . ,1,5, ^ heads Their 

By nature they are stupid The men „ In color they 

clothmg and food are the same as those 

prefer blue They use blue cloth In sickness they 

In marriage they communicate by g 
tale no medicine, but engage m prayer 

Tmi . Tmnft fill Yunc 

The Lo-lo are found in all I*’’® ”®'lhe district of Hsing 1 

mug Ch'ien hsi, Shui-ch'eng. Pi-chiet. Hsmg 1. to ^ 

An nan, the sub-prefecture of Fu an, an braid their hair 

The men dress in blue and while o flowers 

and wrap their heads with blue o , siher camngs Their 
Im their hairl In their ears they ang rpt_.. starts are made of 
[upper] garments and skirU are both long Their sUrts 

more than tirenly pieces of cloth ■■ -u. bonne, 

-cr r.™ bo le Sic G socub uJ rt ^ bubo il. port"' ‘ 

tthe Lo-lol portent le gnon ***?*°*i, « ont P*» ^ . n 

el k traucbe deux saifw maenl les UuHe» ^ Lfcr* KDe* 

-n. lemroot l™., devos plo „ (onoo Jo U"'™ t””” ^ 

B oot pas de tapis- les elnen en 

pent k peme y placer les orteSs . habit* coolettr °® 

■L»1.„irpou.o. h, obocor ui™, du sloH- •>. b.^ « 

tonniM nobln portmt .u»i (loe'^ aiiot t died dl« • uujmt e - 

fc. p..™ d» P..U d. uouio" r”' j dV, o«p™t I™” 

“Le* jeunes fille* portent de gran Irs gene®* . ♦ t ^ 

i U hanlenx d« «oml* !«« jupe* re ^ among S«eh*an 

no„.o, E Cdboroo Buoi. “'""^"Tl" "T* 

Beam to onr text. “Then- hair pettKcU eorertd * th 

hevis; they -ore jackets a^^ r-r« I 

aad reaching lo the groond (B«r“ 

lissnei) 
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In marriage they use horses for bride money.^*® When some one 
dies, they select an open field and erect a high canopy which is cal e 
the carriage of the agcd^jp. The kin use cattle and wine for sacrifice. 
They cry and weep to show their grief. The mourners each lead their 
sons or younger brothers and, holding bamboos in their hands, circ e 
around. In sickness they take no medicine but trust to witchcraft an 
ghosts.^®* 

By nature they are obstinate and stubborn, yet they know how o 
keep the laws.®®® Those who live in Jen-huai have the same customs as 
those of the Chinese. Those who live in the sub-prefecture of P u-an 
are called Kang-i [Strong Barbarians] 

The Hei liO-Lo 

The Hei Lo-lo are found in all (the following regions]: Ta-ting, Wei 
ning, Chen-feng, the district of P‘u-an and the sub-prefecture of P u an. 

The people have sunken eyes, are tall in stature, and dark 
plexion, have white teeth and hooked noses.®*® They shave off 6 
mustache but preserve the beard. 

®**Tbe symbolic form of Barrioge by csplure is practised among tbe ^1® ^ 
E C Babeb, Jioyaf Ceographed Soaetp. Suppttmtniory Papers 1.68-9 and b a 
Clause 130-1 The Lo-lo also practise tbe leTirale Cf Yen-chiao eht-win 4 17b ana 
Man-ssu ko ekth 2 Sb , , . 

Cf Txen A« 12 2a G SooLif and Chano I-shu, BEFEO 8 336. " Quand ib sonl 
malades, ils n’appellent pas le medecin el ne preanent pas de m^dIcament3 
recours k des sorewrs saurages pour dire dcs pricres ” Cf also T'ang shu 22- 
20a and A F Legendre, TP 10 (1909). 401-11 „ 

'“The Lolo have their own langua^ and writing Cf T'ang shu 222C 20a e 
cktao cht-wen 4 17b says the Lo-lo wnting is simdar to Mongol writing Cf 
12 2b G SouLiE and Chang I-sh«. BEFEO 8 336 " Ces barbares ont des ivm 
sacres, ils aont tons ecrits en caracteres ts'ouan, dont la forme ressemblc a ce e 
noa caracteres JCo-l'eau (a forme de telard), ceux qui les connaissent bien 
savoir les pb^nomenes meteorologiqncs et prevoir I« beau el le mauvais 
Ts'uan writing is probably identical with the Lo-lo writing Cf Paul Peixiot, 

4 1S4-5 Henri Cobdier has made a summaiy of the study of Lo-lo manusenp 
TP 8 627-34 Cf also Paul Vial 41-65, CJ Madrtdle. TP 9 (1908) C60. Yovno Chm^ 
chi, L’eentura et les manusents lolos 14 03 and Pun-non Lo-fo tsu ti vm shth C » C 
ehtng tien. Canton, 1931 

*** The physical appearance of the Lo-lo seems to be different from the Chin«e ^ 
noticed by our author Cf the discussions m the following works E C Baker, ‘'3/ 
Oeograpkteal Society, Supplementary Papers 1 60-1, S Zaborowski, Bullets e 
memoxres de la Sociiti d'Anihropologte de Pans (6e s^ne) 1 (1900) 557-8, S A 
BOBOWSKi. Revue de VEcole d’Antkropdogte IS (1905) 80 7, Major H B Davim 

3C5-6, 389, A F Legendre, BulleUns et mimotres de la Soci^t^ d’Anthropologie * 
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TllK 

They wmp Ihelr head, Tre"ga™e'nU are 

bind it on the forehead into a torh-shaped horn 

short nithlarse sleet e, .,e tond ot calloping They 

Ordinarily they and engage in atehery and 

are praeliseU in nsing jatelins and spears, and eng g 

hunting’** 

r.™ (seKor), t (iJio).'nei. v ^ If *“• 

lUeees 111. L. 11 ll«llry Pesres IM . Tmn 1 ) 

TeijllcaWO ^r,r„.llll "Mill 

■" Cl E C n»sea. nsjsl OrMmrtiod ^ be uutsallr 

Teij nae eirenlioe. lie mJe Ee'e wh >" ' ^ , „„ ho lotebeed end ibere 

lae.™ by hi, boo. All b» biur o hL ol . T 

leiao! op o, . eolloo elolh » « f "-"tol- irreoOooo, (1 Sl-S« dr’s"'”"* 

,n oopper o ..menno. . pool ««- ■fT,!”? . Wo o bo o»lle. • 

. d.jro.l,e ooo,Ue -The pooopd „„h bS * “'‘,r ' 

.leeeeloo rooool ol poy o, bUet Ml ,he n.»Ue o cl 

let Pe«lr 10 bn b"!* Lee ol eolloo seb loooJ lU lo*'' 

toe! roieest tnoot the Cb.oe^^d to ,,„h d.Jenot o"!/ “ 

booio For ,«.n,ey. op booeb-sek “'T h. ppee.ot to .-Jr o!™ ^ 

ill bell oey op Ihe back, o t^'e toPS ^ j H ^ enpnilly giey. bu 

lorn, eed eroop .1 Ibe borK Tbe eolo« ol lb 

bam, Week or btok. ,o Pto” ^ Ute teo.rdl/ fd;'" ^ 

hatn&nit}’ oerff lolesl Ibese fbaobto |,8s, clolbed m toato 

^°"s •bbs s”idb 'ca,“h»t » >» ">t »»do 

tMwnboo in « tow contcal •hap^. " •» „,on, lo wind or rwn „ jus 

onder iKis root of fell the h»»dy jj,e two mam gioup* “ 

-L. yto.y«.t to ende • 55 el to b^ «b^ 

lee-eoo Foej-eS.A 10 Sob ^^^heied ore » „r Ibe 

diYisiona caonol all I* naoted _ll*d F'o. »ad those wh erouts and 

Ob. bee tooed .be a.ie ^o oee 

same nver are called Ts uan i By iialu« the r . ^ tjjg 

the Tsuan also of more ean endure heat W ^ 

but the Ts'uaa strong and and humidity Uiose of the 

lowlands while the T»«»“ weaTing and ^ f 1 ^ 51 , chieftains 

lands The occupations f ,«,« To follow the j ^ho steal 

Tsuan catUe r.umg and J^paa.hment "li, doors are not 

death to those who picked up »>/ ipsuan have chieftains. 

Therefore, nothing lost on th nence] Although Jistncts and leam 

dosed tan idiomatic people of th' vices of adultery and 

yet they live intermingled with contmuaily th 

Ihe bob, I ol ob..uog The^to-ar" o- 

theft and disturbances often arise 
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The Pai Lo-lo 

The Pni Lo-lo are an ignoble group among the Lo-lo.*” They are 
found in all [the following regions]: Ta*ting, Wcl-ning, Chen*feng, 
P‘u-an and the sub*prefccturc of P‘u-nn. [ISb] 

For eating and drinking they have no dishes or bowls. They use 
three-legged cauldrons and, singeing off the hair or feathers, they gnaw 
[meat that still has] blood. No matter whether it be mice, sparrows, 
ants’ eggs, wingless locusts or such wriggling creatures, gathering and 
roasting them, they cat them like swine. 

When people die, they use cow or horse hide to wrap them and 
bum them.“® 

They trade in tea as an occupation. By nature they ore strong and 
fond of liquor, yet they know fear of the laws. 

The Pu-nunc 

The Pu*nung were a group under Nonq Chih-kao. They are found 
in [the regions of] Lo-hu and Kuei-hua. 

The men wrap their heads with blue cloth, and use blue or dark blue 
cloth to make their clothes. The women use white cloth for their 
upper garments and blue cloth for their skirts. 

They shave their heads. They understand Chinese. They lake the 
twelfth moon as the beginning of the year. The men and women feast 
merrily, blowing reed organs and singing songs for entertainment 
Their customs are in general the same as those of the Chung-chia.* 

*’* Cf E C Babi31, Royal Oeoarapktcal Society, Suyjile'mentaTy Papers 1 67. Tl** 
word ‘ Black-bone ’ is generally used by ihe Chinese as a name for the independent 
Lolos, but in the mouth of a Lolo it sems to mean a ' freeman ’ or ' noble,’ m which 
sense it is not a whit more absurd than the ‘ blue blood ’ of Europeans The TVhite- 
bones,’ an mfenor class, but still Lolo by birth, are, so far as I could understand, the 
vassals and retamers of the patricians— the people m fact.” The Black bones are the 
Black Lo-lo and the ^Vhite-bones are the Mthile Lo-lo Cf also A Lietabd 11-14 How- 
ever, m Kweichow, S H Cxjuise says, “The lairda are all of them Black Nosu [the 
term the Lo-Io call themselves], and the While No-sii are their serfs or slaves ” (Amonit 
the Tribes of South-lVesf China 125) 

Cremation is the usual method of disposal of the dead among the Lo-lo Cf TiC" 
hsi G SomjE and Chano I shn, BEFEO 8 357, 538, 540 This practice has been 
known from an early date and la widespread Cf Bou-Ban sku 116 2Sa, Sa» 

82 2a, Fan Ch'o Ifl 860], Man shn 8 8a, Fano feng, 1 su kao 6b, and Y en-chtao ehi-v>en 
4 18a 

The Pu nung are a sub-group of Nnng^^ua, also descended from Nitno Chih kao 
See notes 44 and 55 They, like the Chung-chia, live in houses on piles Cf Tien hsi 
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The Tztr-clIU^o JIiao 

The Tzu-chiang Miao are found in They take the 

They make light of Ihe.r life and arc fond o^figh ^ 
clerenlh moon as the I'tginmng of th J • 

Year, they close their doors and obs r.r,«eif1pred unlucky, 

they open the doors To break the *“ “ “ , become stndents. 

They understand Chinese. Some of them also 

U3a] 

"■^e are found in aH ,the ro«-^ 

Hsiu'Wen, An-shun, Langtai, Yungni g. Yu-ch‘inR. Chen yuan, 
ting, Ch'ien-hsi, the sub prefecture of P 

the distncl of Chen-yuan, Tsun*i an .L.^p nnd the women long 
The men mear blue and dark •>!«; “^and^t^^^^^ 
upper garments and short skirls Vge and do their hair m a roll 
fibres to make them. They wear cloth sashes 

and insert combs By nature they are 

In marriage they use cattle for the hr and to learn 

firm but fear the laws. Also they are ^ 'rung-tzQ, their clothmg 

crafts As ter these who bve in T^.»”d Jung 

and feed are the same as those of the Chinese 

IS leb G So™»JCtogI-.b».»Ere<’ '' “^ 1.™ 

n. a-™i m bimo, a, fbk.. « > ol bouse » edleO tS 

.eube„.ub.,de reseller Dtsr. 2 SSO-1 " 

otMa-lenlSlfiS Cl Muiquu M J I- <> gUS treo '"'■oiu tie h»«e 

.« lebilul^sle. S. ru«eu.»«. IB« >“ “■ »“ TSu. ou. "■»« >' ““ 

TOe deerrfl a-ont au’uu seul "UiJ “jl^Jduue de lernose U 
sent taitea de bambou et de paine rt s sopeneur par les " 

rb.u«,.e ..1 oecup. p» !« berula rf . w.puer «" 

eoocbent aur de, peau. dr. b<»»l. "1 Je l=«pa ■!«"» 

Lur de tumirr le p.,-. rruleruj T rf 

trequenles enlieUenncnt 1 luquie^ e j Cbuang leu bare lie ee^e 

uL. noire," The Cbo»S-el» “■* 

louur, See pole. ISl Mr a«0 ^ pp uho UUoo ne'e 

■■■The Ch-.1«. hare bro. l-f™” jl 


of tattooing people Tbis practice i- 
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The P‘i-p‘ao Cu‘i-lao 

The P‘i-p'no Ch‘i-lao arc found in [the regions of] ChOn-ning, P ing- 
yuan and Shui-ch‘tng. ^ 

Their clothing is simple and nidc. The women bind their hair wit 
blue thread. They wear blue cloth sashes on which they sew sca-she s 
Their [inner] garments are scarcely more than a foot in length; over 
these they wear robes. Their robes, square and wide, have openings 
in the center and are put on over the head. They are short in 
and long behind and have no sleeves on the left or right. Their s s 
are woven from wool of various colors and also have no pleats. 

By nature they are simple and careful. They labor in 
pursuits and frequently make plows from metal for a livelihood. [ 

The Kuo-ch’Can cn‘i-LAo 

The Kuo-ch‘uan Ch‘i-lao are found in An-p'ing and Ta-ting. 

The men use pueraria fibres woven with diagonal designs for gar 
ments. The women bind their hair ^vith blue cloth in the shape o a 
pot ring. They wear short [upper] garments and long skirts withou 

pleats. ^ A A . 

When sick they invite witches who, taking a tiger’s head and adom 
ing it with paper of different colors, place it in a bamboo sieve on 
pray to it. 

In burial they place the dead body on Ibe side. This is said to 
the ghost not to know how to return home.**® They are characterize 
by a fondness for liquor and an aversion to agricultural pursuits. 

The Ta-ta Ch‘i-lao 

The Ta ya Ch‘i-lao are found in P'ing-yuan 

The women, taking uncured goat hides, weave them into long cas 
shaped skirts *** 

*“* In many records, the Ch'i lao are said to use coffins for the dead Inst^d 
burying them however, they put them on the steep diffs aa high as a thousan ee 
from the ground Cf Yen-cktao cki-wen 4 18a, Ta Ch'tng « t'ung cktk S30 36a, 
ch.\ hsten-ckth 1 4a. Sjti ch'nan t'ung ehth. 1812 1814. 61 18a and Kuang hit 
279 12a This custom is found also among the Po-jen and Nung-chia See note 
and cf David C GRAnA&i, Jowrnol oj West CA$na Border Research Society B (193 
78, 7 (1935) 84 89. and 8 (1936) 82 

*** Cf Yen-cktao cht-wen 4 18a, CA's-man ts'wng'ktvio 23, 2”«ny-cA‘» hsun-chx 1 * 

A/on-e»tl ho-ckih 2 3b and Huang ChUng eh*h kung t'u S 60a The cask shaped s • 
are fairly commonly worn also by the P'o-jen, Lo-lo Chung-chia, Hua Miao and Nung 
chia. Cf Nan-chao Yehskth 2 24b. 2Sa, Mb C Sainson 165, 166. 188, Cnu Meng* 
chen [Chin shib degree 1567 1572], 0rt-nait t fe»g-t'u-cht 6a and Ch'ten ehi 3 2a 
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[A womanl About to be momed ShlviTg o°S 

her teeth, lest she bring damage to « indication that the 

the front hair and preserving the back hair 
VToman is married.^** 

By nature they are alert and fond of fig S- 

Tun XA-T-mH Cn'l-nAC p.i„,.ynan. Their clothing and 

The Ta-l'ieh Ch'i-lao arc found m Fmg jra 
food are the same as those of the Ta-ya 

Tnn cn-mo Cn'.-LAO fn„d 

The Ch'ing Ch'i-lao are found m Jen hu 
are the same as those of the Chinese. 

TnnHtmGCH't.nAO Their clothing and food 

The Hung Ch'i-lao ate found in Jen hu • 
are the same as those of the Chinese. IMaJ 

The Cn'i-TANO . Hsin-weD, An-shun and 

The Ch'l-tang are found [in the regions) of Hsin 

Ta-ting. . a „d nlait their hair. They wear 

They shave [part of] their heads and p 
short blue cloth garments several feet, and are framed 

Their houses are set above the g 

-C< 0V™» l/asr WJ- «“ 

l2hJn^lhrZo ■* 

H,-rev.r. » P. cC' 

knock out two teeth at the dea th Yen-chtao eht^en 4 ’ _ ,o 

coffins as a token of departure fore^^. Kuang-hn 2^ ^ 

tag oi,» 330 ssb r.,s „,a „i..o A ,,,W„A S 8b 

Cf Man »hni “ ^am Man group A* P‘* ntarriaEe. Mter which 

ToUs of hair instead of oae in . tieir hair m front " The hair- 

states that the Ch‘i-lao maiden jsChRAS 62 (19-1) abundant. 

It » rflowrf 10 grow E»Jr Tboir oo®. btek J-v 

dressing of the M.ao d«ema ^ p,„t 3 , ^ 

and whde they are it P ^ tnarnea she h she becomes 

ear, to weU below the ‘ T. ho* f up from the crown 

horn, which stands out just abotre aim giraigni p 

a proud mother, the hair « twisted mto - 

of the head like a pyramid ” 
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witli large beams, and covered above with pine needles. [The houses] 
look like palisades for goats and arc called goat houses 
The people are brave and good at fighting. 

Tub Cn‘i*TOU 

The Ch*i-tou are found in [the regions of] Ilsiu-wcn, IXuang-p'ing* 
Ch‘ing-p‘ing and Chen«yuan. 

The men coil their hair around their heads. They wear flowered blue 
garments with large collars. The women wear short garments and do 
their hair in a roll on the side. They embroider various colors between 
the breast and sleeves of their garments; and on their backs they wear 
sea-shells strung like pearls. The people are much given to wine. 

The Mu-lao 

The Mu-lao are found in [the following regions]: Kuei-ting, P'ing- 
yUeh, Huang-p'ing, ‘Weng-an, Tu-yfin, M.a-ha, and Ch'ing-p'ing. 

The men’s clothing and food are the same as those of the Chinese. 
When married, the husband and wife sleep apart, but after having 
children they share the same room. 

They are crafty, fierce and facile in adjusting themselves to cir* 
cumstances. 

In the first month of winter, they sacrifice to ghosts, using grass to 
make dragons into which they insert paper flags of various colors. 
They go into the country to present their offerings. 

Some of them also become students and enter schools established 
by the prefectures and districts. There are such families as the Wang 
Li Chin and Wen *.II4bJ 

The Ya-tzO Miao 

The Ya-tzfi Miao are found in Kuei-ting Their clothing and food 
are the same as those of the Ch‘ing Miao. 

**’ This type of house has three different names the first is Xan Ian or T#a 

cf Wei shn 101 2Sb, CAiu Tang »hu 197 8a, Lo Shih (930-1007) Tat-p'xng kuan-yu- 
chi, 976 083, 178 9a, 14a, Yen-cktao cAt-wm 4 SSa, and X'UANG Lu (1604-1650), 
Ckih ya, 1635, 1 12b The second is Ko-Ian 1^^ as it is called by the Lao of 
Szechwan, cf Sru-cA'tinn t'ung ckik, 61 18b, 80b The third. Yang-lou or goat 

houses, IS mentioned in Ch't-^man U'ang-hnao 7b-8a, Tung-ch't hsten-ckik 2 2b and 
Huang Chxng cAiA kung Ifu 8 60a The constztiction is the same as the Ma Ian of 
the Chuang-jen and the Nung-chia See notes 161 and 177 
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THE Tcxo [Cav-eI Miao 

The Tung Miao are found in a,, [the 
Ssu-chou, Yu-p'ing SR."’ Chen-j-uan Ch mg cluang. 
chou, Hsia-chiang, K'aM'ai ^ a V yyg cloth garments 

Both men and women wear blue a ^ 

They are fond of wearing gross Chinese language 

and do it it in a roll. They do not un e 

The Ltu*£-tzO 

The Liu-e-lzu ate found in Ch‘ien-hsi. ^ 

They prefer white garments aments, not sUrts. 

roll shaped like a conch. The women mourning and burial 

When sick they often sacriBec to ghosts 

they use coffins. . in farming and weaving. 

The men and women aLing up the bones of 

Formerly, when sick, they had a “^m”" This is no longer 

their ane;stors in order to brush and wash them, 
practised. 

Tan Po-JtN _ . , wei-ning, the dis- 

ThePo-jSn are found in [th' '“"^/(Tu-an and the sub-pre- 
trict of Hsing-i, Chen-feng, t e • 

lecture of P‘u-an. hnthe , tat ... 

The men wear blankets and do n os the New 

They take the ‘wenty-fourth day ot «he ,,sy hold fasts 

Year. On the first and fifteenth days ol 

■••A toted IS ...t™ (AFPO»l“ " 

'•■a OA,o. J/«. fu .Ito. G W A ^ . ludr dW » ^ 

"Hey tLm^ual buy the de.<l » ^p.„. lod • ‘“'f “ „„„ed uid Ihe 

Ihe relative and friend are invi ^ brol.cn mP- f la pped m calico 

with vrine is oSei^ After th« cashed vrh.te 

tenes we taken out and ^ He bones ew ^ Hey 

and then buned Alter a ye .snenawy a j eo and wash the bones 

Un. „ done .eyen tene., alter ''■f boar. ^ ™ Cl abo 

attebnt. a -f-- r^'r^'SknlM- »“* r^a™ IS- 

elds S. »d‘ G W Crana, 

*’• See Appendix E 
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and recite Buddhist prayers.”* They understand all the Miao lan- 
guages.*” [16a] 

The P‘o-£nn-T2t> 

The P*o-erh-tzu arc found in Sliui-ch'eng. Their clothing and food 
are the same as those of the P‘o-jen. 

The Ya-ch'iao Miao 

The Ya-ch‘iao Miao arc found in all [the following regions]- Tsun-i, 
Cheng-an JE^,*** Sui-yang, Jen-huai and T‘ung*tzu. Their clothing 
and food arc the same as those of the Chinese. 

The Hda-tou Muo 

The Hua-tou Miao are found in Shih-ch'icn. Their clothing and 
food are the same as those of the Chinese. 

The YAO*jfiN 

The Yao-j^n are found in the region of Li*po 
The men and women prefer blue garments, which in length, do no 
reach past the knee. 

They are industrious in agncullura! pursuits. At leisure, they go 
into the mountains to pick medicinal herbs and travelling among t e 

Cf J SiGURET 145 “ A peu pr« comme les Binsans ils [P o jen or P«i il adorent 
Sakyamouai Tous les Pail au voisinage de la Biimanie ont adopte es 

pneres birmanes Le bouddhisme de Binnanie est celui du sud Ses canons prSsen en 
des differences avec ceux qui sont en vigueur cbez les bouddhistes chinois 

Cf Cnnr Chang kong, a«t# den fur Vol^erkunde 28 

'Wenn Lolo, Tschungkis [Chung'cbia] und ICilao [Chilaol 
und einander nicht verstehen konnen Tcrmilleln dnbei die jea IP o jen] C 

Huartff Ch*in<7 ckih kting 8 82a Kuei-ehou l^ung chih 7 81b and Chten cht S a 
The P o-jen have a system of wntujg Cf G Detekia, /A (8e sene) 18 (1831) S 
"La seule peuplade m6ndionale de la Chine dont le systeme graphique soit mcon^ 
testablement alphabetique est celle des Pa y (P o jen) du Yunnan, soil qn 
eniprunt6 au pali, an tibetain ou aox anciens caracteres de TAssam, nous evons pu 
un fac simile de leur ecriture a la page 105 de notre volume intitule Lo 
annamite” Major H R Dayies 383 states "The 17X11160 character of the Chmese 
Shans [Fo jen] appears to be the same eveiywfaere and does not differ widely rom 
the alphabet used in the Shan states’ Cf also F W K Muu-En, TP 3 (1802) 
and TP S (1894) 339 33. Pierre Lafevbe Pontai.13, TP S (1892) 55 56. 69 63. an 
Li Fu 1 61 84 

A department m northern Kweichoir *** A district m SE Kweichow 
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villages practise healing. At * 't £ vSs. The young 

Mixing fish, meat, liquor and ^ rfeeve. Those whom 

men and maidens form rows ™ j thus they marry, 

they like the men carry oS on their backs. 

The Prao-JEN ,i„„;„- reuionsh Tu-yiin, Tu- 

The Pmg-jen are found in nil the I o pahits are m 

chiaug, Tu-shan, Li-po and ™ 

general the same ns those of the Yao-J 


The Yang-j^n . 

The Yang-jen are found in Li-po. T “t cus 
general the same as those of the a 


and habits are i 


Their clothing 


and food are the 


Tee CmiANG-jtN 
The Chuang-jen are found in Li-po. 
same as those of the Yao*jeG* 

The LmokitN ^ and habits are in 

The Ling-jen are found in 
general the same as those of the la 

TBETtmo-rtH Their customs and habits are in 

The T-ung-jSn are 
general the same as those of 

fYT? THE IsnAO-^MAN 

GEOGRAPHICAL 

TBEPaErEcr»EorKuE.-Tar.u« 

Naams ^£'CTheng-a ■” 

PaiMiao SuS-a°fts^"®^ 

.u boots Jl/i<io-/an? 

”* See Appends C -re civeD m detaJ g. Ljc Hsi f»n. Yt-v 

»• The customs of tbs Y.o »« 28 b. hzso Zeog 

p«-laTi9 9a-17a, Kuanj-^" * T'ungb'*' i en-Chuio c>u-uxn * 

Fu.h end Shako CVeng tsu, ^ *78 8*b For 

■" Tb, Cto»g l!a h" e Sh “■> 

Sit Ch'A la 1 Ob. runs.el • 

lb» «.»~s= ■" ... cr W o' 

”• Ct Kutt-yang ehth 25 1 
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Kao p‘o 

Shih pan 

Hua Miao 

Lung ch'ang 

Chu ch‘ang 

Lu ssu 

Yang yen #1^ 

Ch‘ing Miao 

Mai hsi 

Chung pa 4*^ 

Lu t'ang 

Chung chaa 

A so 

P ing shan ^ th 

Wa yao 

Ts‘ai chia 

Ch‘ing yai 

TTung mu 

K‘ai hua 

Sung chta 

Miao p'ai 

Chang p‘ai 

Pa chia A? 

Ch'i lao 

Pai na cheng ssii 0^iE^ 
Pai na fu ssQ 

Ch'i lung 

Chia lou [ICa] 

Toe District of Kuei enu 

Names 

Localities 

Ch'ing Miao'] 
Hua Alino 
Chung chia 
Ts‘ai-chia 1 
Sung chia j 

[ Scattered throughout all 

[ the \illagcs, they live 

^ intermingled with the 

Chinese 


Tnr siro-pnEFECTonE or Cii'ano chai 
Names Localitifs 

Chung cilia Che kung 

Ku lung 
Pflj t‘ou tBfSi 
Ku jang ^-y 
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Ch'ing Miao 

Ch*ang-choi 

Pan-ch‘ung 

ChMu IlCtS 

Sfaaa Miao 

K‘u-mcng jfeS 

Ku-yang 

Tin: DETARTMEXT OP TlXO-PAN 

Navies 

Locautibs 

Cfa'ing Miao 

Mo-cJiou 

Man*ch‘iacg ^SSTSt 

Ku-pa 

Po-pu 

K'uang-cbiu iJSA 

Sbui^niu 

Hua Miao 

MaR'Uto 

Lieb-ma 

CbuQg'cbia 

Ti-niang iSiS 

Lao>pu 

Yang-huang 

Ta-p'iug :k.^ 

Ta-t*anq 

NAAIEa 

ZA>cALrrns 

Chung-cbia 'J 

They live in various terri- 

Hua Miao > 

tories administered by 

Pai-Miao J 

native chieftains [J6bj 

Lo-nu 

Naaxes 

X.OCAUTZES 

Pu-nung 

Kuei-lmg 

jLong-cbiang 

I,u-chiang 

Ch'ing Miao 

Mu-yun 

Lo-lai 

Fa-yang 

Lo-Iu 

PI** character S does not 

appear m both E^ang-Kat tzi-tten mod 

tx tsU-tifn Cf *3 6b 
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The department op Kuang-shun 
Names Localities 

Hua Miao Ts*ung-jen li tfiC® 

Pai Miao Lai ko-li 

Ch‘ing Miao Chung shun-li 

The department of K'ai 
Names Localities 

Hua Miao ] All live intermingled 

Chung-chia ) with the Chinese 

The district op Lund-li »2M. 

Names Localities 

Chung-chia Live mixed here and 

there among the Chinese 
Pai Miao Tung miao*p‘o 

Shang-p‘ai 
Chung-p‘ai 4*^ 

Hsia>p‘ai 

Ch*ing Miao Yang*ch‘a£g-ssii 

Yuan po TCiS 
Ku-ta 

Kuan-k‘ou PSIH 

The district of Kuei-tinq 
Navies Localities 

Hua-Miao Chia-jo 

Pai-lang [17a] ijSfiC 
Pai chm 
Pai a }j5cM 

Pai Miao Pai-ch’tng Jji;® 

Pai-pu h 
Chia-^ii 

Chung-chia They I:%ein the \anous Milages 

intermingled with the Chinese 
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Mu lao Mu ho 

An Ch'eng 
Tieh lu 
Htia-chia 

Ch'ing Miao An pi 

Ts'ai nuflo 
Chia su 
Ml k*uQg :^?L 
Ana 

Ya tzu Miao Yang liu-ch‘tmg 

Lung t‘ang wan 
Lo-yung MM 

The DrsTRTCT op Hsin n-EX 
Names Locamties 


Scattered tbrougbout all tbe 
villages they hve mtenmngJed 
with the Chinese 


Hua Miao 
Ch‘u3g Jliao 
Ts‘ai chia 
Chung chia 
Ch'i tang 
Ch*i tou 


The pkefecturb or Ax shun 
Names Locauties 

Chung-chia Shui t'ang 

Ta chai 
Ning ku 
Lung t an 

Hus Miao Hsi yao chih 

Kao^ih 

Sbang-cbiu cbuaog 117b] JcjL^ 
Ching Miao firh-chi — 

San ch i 


Ssu-chi 
Ning ku-chih 
Lungtan-chih 
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Ch‘i-lao 

T*ou-ch‘i 

Ning-ku 

Mu-kuan-chuang- 

hsia-tuan 

Nung'chia 

Ta-tung-k‘ou 

Tsung-shu ' 

rao-tui nm 

Mu-t‘ou /icER 

Lo-kuci 

A-te 

Ma-luDg-wo-chih 

The district of Fu-ting 

Names 

Localities 

Nung-chia 

Ta-ch‘iao-p‘o 

Hsiao*chang*kuan-t'un 

Hua-Miao 

Teng-chsn 

Ho-p‘mg 

Ch'i-Iao 

Shang-H _fcS 

Kuan-ting-chuang 

Hei'chai 

Ch'ing Miao 

Hsm-cbai 

Ko-ii 

Cbusg'chia 

A-sheng 

Pai-yang 


ThD SUB-PRErECTURE OF LanC-TAI BPtS 


Names 
Ch.‘mg IVCao 


Hua Miao 
Chung-chia 


Localities 
H«a-ch‘u 
Fei-chia -I? ? 
K‘ao-p‘eng 
Wu-t‘ung 
]VIu-ch‘ang 
Na-se 
Mu-i [ 18 a] 


Cf. An^kun-fu chxk 4 S6a 
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Ts'aichia Hsipao 

Chia shih 

Ch'i lao Lm chih 

Ta chia lung 

I-o-lo Ch‘(ebli teS 

PlDg tsu 

The sub pbetectcre op Kuei dua 
Names Locauties 

Hua Miao Hsieh i chih 0 

Ko h'ljeh 
Pa jang 

Ch'ing ]SLao Chu*cb‘aDg 

Mo-nan 

Mo-hsiang 0^8 
Chung chja Huo-hung 

Sbu cb'aog 
L.uan cbai ^Ik 

Pu nuag Hung po HJS 

Po-lung ch anp ^5^83 
Pai I^Lao Yang-cb'ang ^^5 

Hsm-chai 
Sfaifa t’ou ■55T 

Tung (Ca>e] Mao Tsung ti Jung cb‘ang *** 

Ta ying 

The departmevt of Yung-mvc 
Names LocAtmES 

Chung-chia'I Thc> live m %ariom regions 

Lo-Io I administered bj natne offimU 

Hua Miao ( and intermingled with tjie Chinese 

Ch‘i lao J 


'**Cf op of 5 lo* 
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The DEPAnxMENT OP Ciifiv nino 


Names 

Locahties 

Chung clua 

IIuo hung chih [18b] 

Ch'ing Jliao 

A“p'o chih 

Hua Miao 

Ch‘i po 

P 1 p'ao Ch*i lao 

Pu na chih 

Kou £rh nung chia 

Mu kang chih 

The DiSTnicr op An p'ino 

Names 

Localities 

Ch'ing Miao'j 

Both live m 

Jou tung li 

Hua Miao J 

Jou hsi li @ 

Chung chia 

Left slope of Mt Yun t‘ou Si 

Kuo chuan Ch*i lao 

Hsi po Mis 

Ta lung 

Ts ai chia 

Hsi l‘u mu Mdb4^ 

The nisTWCT 

OF Cn INC CHEN 

Names 

Localities 

Ts'ai chia 

Kuan k ou n 

Hsiao chu 

Ta mo ch ung 

Ch 1 lao 

Chung chai 

Yang ch ang ho 

Nung chia 

Ku chung 

Ch ang ch ung 

Sha tzu p o 

Hua Miao 

Lan t ang 

Hsiao Lu lung 

Ta ku lung 

Ch mg Miao 

T u mend:P3 

Heitu 

Li mu 
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Chung chia 


S17 


Huang hsing 

Chingshan 
Ta p o [19a] 


Tee pbefecture of Ta ting 


Naaies 
Hei Lo lo 
Pai Lo lo 

Nung chia 

Ts ai chia 

Ch i lao 

Chung chia 

Ch mg Jliao 

Hua Miao 


Localities 
jja cho 
Mu tu 
I-chueh 
A lung 

Kung huo Xw 
La pa ME* 
Chia kuo 
Hei chu 
Loi 

A lu PI®" - 
Ssu mu 
Huang te 

He.-chu Sffi 
Ku kua chueb 


Sntn cnENG 

Tee sub prefecture 

Localities 


Nanies 
Lo lo 

Chung-chia 
Pip ao Ch 1 lao 
Ts ai-ch»a 
P'o-erh tzu 
Hua Miao 
La pa Sliao 
Li mm Izu 


All loe mlermmglrf 
in »arious stockades 

„.lhm the region 


OF 1^010 tCA*. 

T® nFPSHTsaiv-T 

Kno.h,o.h,aoUl>bir:-?tr 

Nung-chia _ _v> >inf* lip* 


Ilua miao 
Lo-kuei 


Lao-chia-ciiw^ i . 

Chang-chung 

pa pu 
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Ts'ai-cliia *] 

P‘i-p*ao Ch*i‘laQ 
Chung-chia 

Ta-ya Ch‘i-lao I 
Ta-t‘ieh Ch'i-lao J 

They all live scalteretl 
^ here and there in various 
stockades within the region. 

The department of Cn‘iEN-nsi 

Names 

Localities 

Chung»chia 

Jvou-chih 

Chung-chai 

Sung-chia 

Sung-chia-kou 

Ts'ai-chia 

Ta-ya 

Ch'uan-hsin 

Nung-chia 

Nei-chuang P33£ 

Shan-li 

Hua MJao 

Cb'uDg-sban 

Fai-sha 

Pai ^liao 

Hsi-ch'eng 

Ch‘ih-ts‘ai 

Ch’ing Miao 

Hsin-hua 

Ta-fa :k.B 

Ch*i-lao 

P‘u-fco 

I-na 

Lo-lo 

lA)-yuan 

P'ing-ting 

Liu-e-tzu 

Sung-chia-kou 


The department of Wei-ning 


Names 

Hei Lo-Io 'I 

Pai Lo-lo I 

Sung-chia [20a] | 
T‘ung-chia 
Hua ^liao I 


Localities 

All live in the various 
villages within the region. 



I*lzu 

Lao-V 

Fo-j 
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All li' c intermingled with 
the Chinese ivilhin the 
region 


jenJ 


The nisTmcrr or Pi enren ffi® 


Namfs 

Lo-lo 

Nung-chia 

I-lzu 

Ilua Miao 


Localities 

Ta-pi 

Chia-chia 

Ta-pi 

A-shih F»Ill> 
Wnn-ch‘l if?® 
Ho-k'ou i»in 
Chia-chia 
Fa-lang SHE 


Tnn pnoTcronB or Usric i 
LocJUJTii® 

?n":g.hua.h®^^^ 

Hum h and T6-h 

liO-lO 

r'HTN*r 6 *io ^2 

XnE department of CBE. 

Localities 

Names 


Pai Lo-lo ^ 
Hei Lo lo I 
Chung-chia j 
P‘o jen 


All bve inlennmgled 
^ various ^’Illages 
within the region 


_ 'Tr'S-H^NO 

The department o 

Localities 

T 3 ' 5 -h«ngP 0 M 

Cbung-chia 

_ OF HsiNO-i 
The DisTBicr or 

Localitibs 

Knei-sian 0 ^ 

Kou-chang 
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Names 

Lo-lo 
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Chung'chia 


P'o-jen 


Nc/ng-chia 


Nan-ii mm 
Pci-li ^bm 
Chung-tso 
Chung-yu 4*^ 
P‘cng-cha 


Tim DISTRICT OF An-nan 


NaJiIES 
Chung- 
Nung* 
Lo-lo 


g'Chia'I 
;*chia ^ 


Locamties 

All live intenningled in 
various villages within 
the region 


The district op P‘u-an 


Names 
Pai Lo-lo 'I 
Hei Lo-lo 1 
Chung-chia j 
P‘o-j^n J 


Localities 

All live intermingled in 
various villages within 
the region 


The sub-prefectube of P‘u-an ^ 


Nabies 
Chung-chia 
Hei-lo-Io 
Pai-lo'lo 
Kang-i Lo-lo 
P‘o-jen 
Ch‘i-lao 


Localities 

All live interniingled in 
various villages within 
the region [21a] 


The district or Tsott-i 


Names 

Hung-t‘ou Miao 'j 
Ya-ch‘jao Miao ( 
Ch‘ing-t‘ou Miao f* 
Ch‘i-lao J 


Locauties 

AU live intermingled with the 
Chinese within the region. 
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The eepakteient of Cb 6 no an 

IXJCALITIES 

v!rh“oM.ao L.ve.otein..nE.edwHhIheCh,nese 

The district of Sin yang 

Names , , 

YaTh'iaoMiaol Both live .nter^ngled 

HuDBt'ouMiaoi with the Chmese 

TBEDISTmCTOFTONGTZUfflt? 

Nantes Bocaigties 

Ya Th'iao Miao T ■”Srsf 

HDDgfouMiao^ „.lh the Chmese 

Ch’i lao J 


The DisiaiCT of Jen itoai C® 


LocAunES 

Names 

B“’‘’ . I AD live mtermn'e'E'* 

S^Ch^rl rtLt.eTeg,GD 

Hung Ch‘i lao j 
Ya-ch‘iao Miao ) 

ThesddfeetecttgoiofJenhdatC® 

Localities 

Maer:BEh,aJAYe.D;er^^^ 

p'tvg tOe® 

The department of 

Localities 

rangcha. «F® 

Chang-chia tp* 

Mg lao 
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Tzu-chiang Miao Yang-i-ssu 

Yao-chia Kao-p‘ing-ssu 


The DiSTHicT of Wenc-an 
Names Localities 

Mu-lao Wu-mao-ch'ung 

Mu-ch‘ih 


Hsi Miao 
Chimg-chia 
Tzu-cLiang Miao 


Ya-Iung 

Ku-chi 

Lung-chia 

Hsin-wan 

T‘ung-inu-ch‘uDg 

Pai*ch‘i "S"^ 


The district op Y0-cn‘iNC 
Names Localities 

Mu-lao J Both live intenaingled 

Chung-chta ) with the Chioese. 

The prefecture of SsO-cnou S-jHi 
Nalies Localities 

Shan Miao Hou-shan-tung 

The district of YtJ-p‘iNc 
Names Localities 

Tung [Cave] IVIiao Live here and there 
within the region [SSa] 

The prefecture or Cn£v-Tt)AN fiiiS 
Names Localities 

Tung [Cave] Miao Chiung-shui shang*li 

Cbiung-shui hsia-li *** 3157K*Fin. 


***Cf CUttn-nan chthAHeh 18 Tb 


’** Cf op ctt . 



TIIF Mno-M\N rroPLES OF CTTicnon 
IIci Mno 


Ch*i lao 


Pao-clnn 
Chn chno t£ta 
Kuci tan 
KtJO ch C 
Sliang no 


The Dis-micT or 

' LOCAUTIES 

Tungs1mnech‘i if9X^ 

lie. Mmo 

TitE sun rnEFEcruRE or T‘ai kevo 

, Localities 

Names At?i£^ 

,r PaUngfang 

He. Miao iaKu.b 


PaKcnp-^ 

Lung p «en 


rii‘n.0 cniANC 
Toe sun rREFEcroM or C 

T ^I'lT.TTIES 

Names 

Tung [CaNelM‘ttO 


He. Miao 
Pai Miao 


Localities 
Ts'en lo .jijp 

Hs.ao-nanp.ng 

Cheng n.,BO-l.nnffifS® 

lanch. tfS 
Fu tan p a. S®”- 
Liu yuan 
Ku on 

Ku chang a5^ 


OP HoA'.G-r‘®*° 

Tnn nunanTaomT 
Names , Tii^ 

Mu lao 


j_^l.,OTtua ~_ 

Mao-hp'u.g«»J^ 

v.. ainetun BEEa 
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Ch‘i lao Lo t'len t‘un 

Mbo h p'lng 

The district or Shih ping 
Names Localities 

Hei Miao | Both live mternungled in van 

Hua Miao j ous villages within the region 

Sheng-ping 

Names Localities 

Hei Miao Live mixed here and there in 

various villages within the region 

The district op Tien chu 
Names Localities 

Hua Miao | Both hve intermingled m van- 

Hei Miao ) ous villages within the region 

The district of An nuA 
Names Localities 

Hung Miao Ssu shih pa che 

The PREFECTiTiiE or T'cag jLs 
NA»n3 Localities 

Hung Miao Shih hsien shang 5S!Z_h 

Shih hsien hsia 
Kou ya 

Shih ch'i fSSaJ 

Tiir DISTRICT or T ovo jfiv 
Names Localities 

Hung Miao Kunn-mtn-c!i‘i 

Ch'i lao*ch'i 


' ThU chwrter U mmlng is our teiL 
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ro-lting» 
La<H:hingtang 

Mao-chi *rj6ir 

Cbfsangping 


TiiF sun rnETECTunE or So^a t ao 

Names 
H ung Miao 


LOCAUTIES 

Cheng la 

Mai li hsun i ^ 
Ycnaohsun 

Kangehmhsnn 

Paiuftoping hsun StJ 


The rnEFECTUTiE or Sni 

LocAUTBia 

Names 

Hua tou Miao 


JLOCAiaii" 

lave inlenaingled with the Chineia 


_____ rtp TU TtJN 
TUE FREEECTURE OF * 



Localities 

MniveuHermingled with the Chine^e 


OP TU 

The district of 

I^calities 

, Both live latennmgW 

Hei miao I tl,e Chinese 

Chung chia > 

__ nj. pA CHAI A?§ 
The sub prefecture 



LTV 'iUEn-imA 


S2G 


The sub prefecture of Tu cuung ^15^1 
NARfEs Localities 

Ilei Miao Chia chao 

Ping To lung 


The sub prefecture of Tan chiang 
Naries Localities 

Hei Miao Live scattered among the 

stockades within the region 


The department of Tu siian ^53 ill 


Names 


Localities 


Hei Miao Pai chiu 

Chung chia Wang tui Bllfe 

Ping Yao hui 


The department of Ma ha 
Names Localities 

Hei Miao All dwell m the trees 

Tung [Eastern] Miao 1 or in the jungle shift 
Mu lao I about without settlmg 

Chung chia J permanently 


The district of Li po 


Names 

Ping 

Yang 

Ling L 

T'ung 

Yao 

Chuang, 


Localities 

All live intermingled 
in sixteen villages 
witbm the region 


The district of Chingping 
Names Localities 

Hei Miao Ta p mg h 

Chou ch 1 [24a] ifihSS 
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JIu lao 
Hsi Miao 
Ch 1 tou 


Men lou 
To tang 
Malang JK® 


TbE PBEFECTOnE OF Lt F INO 

Localities 

Naaies 

TunglCaiclMiao'j 


All liie inlerminglca in 
I various places 


'leredb/nalivechieltains 


Her Jliao 
Hua Mrao 
Par Miao 

Ping V 

Kao p o Miao J 

TnE DisTnicr or K ai t ai S3 
LOCAUTIES 

Tung leave] Miao | 

Lao p o Miao 

rtP Lc cnon T&J^ 

TnEsmiraErEcmanor 

Naaies j jn the van 

Sban M,ao| 

Tang rave] Miao'l AUj-v-"- 

Chuang ]en 
Yao len J 

«*• HsiA CHIANG r 
The sub pbefectube j^^ities 

Names , , i „„ crattered m the van 

Shan Aliao \ ''‘‘hin the reS'“” 

Tung [Cave] Miao j-ons 

Chuang jen J „ 

„ OF YonoTsoso alcWi 

The nisTMor of F j_„„,.nn=s 
Names criittered m the 'an 

^Shades'^rthmthereg.ou 

Kao p o Miao 
Tung [Cave] Miao 
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APPENDICES 

A Other Chssifications of the Miao Man Peoples 

In Shik chi the southwestern peoples are classified by means of 
cultural and economic differences See note 70 in Chapter 2 From 
Hou-Han shu on the histones have classified these peoples for the 
most part by localities Li Yuan*yang [Chin shih degree 1520] has 
attempted a two fold classification of the P‘o ^ and Ts'uan ^ [see 
Chapter 2, note 158] which ignores the Miao Many scholars give 
numerous groups of Kweichow aborigines [see note 61 in Chapter 2] 
^%ltho^t simplification into several mam divisions Lo Jao tien does 
classify the aborigines by sub divisions [see Chapter 2, note 62] 

Modem writers have paid more attention to the classification of 
the southwestern peoples Since tbe day of Albert Ternen de La 
coupERiE, who attempted to classify Chinese aborigines by means of 
languages [cf The Languages of China Before ike Chinese S7-140 and 
the Cradle of the Shan Race, in Archibald Rose Colquhoun, Amongst 
the Shans 22 25 (Introduction)], many scholars have dealt with these 
people linguistically Alexander Hosm [cf Three Years in Western 
China 225], Samuel R Clahee [cf Among the Tnbes in Southwest 
China IS] and L H Dudley Bovton [cf The Peoples of Asia 155] give 
three groups Miao, Lo lo, and Shan or Chung chia Camille Sainson, 
who deals mainly with the peoples of Yunnan gives five groups, i e , 
the Tai, Lolo Ts'uan, Tibetans, the Miao and Yao, and others [cf 
Nan chao yeh-shih 190, note] Chef de bataillon Bonifact has three 
linguistic groups those usmg the Annamite language, to whom the 
P o belong, those usmg Chinese, to whom belong the Miao and Yao, 
ind those who use Lo lo [cf Etude sur les langues parlees par les 
populations de la Haute Riviere Claire, BEFBO 5 307 8] Alfred 
Li£tard makes a four fold division Tai, Mm-chia Miao, and 

Tibetans [cf Les Lo lo p‘o 4] Major H R Davies (337) originates 
an elaborate material of classification He divides the mam non- 
Chinese languages into three mam groups the Mon Khmer family, 
to which the Mno and Yao belong, the Shan family, to which the 
P o belong and the Tibeto Burman family, to which the Lo lo belong 
His classification has been adopted and modified by V K Tino [Cf 
On the Native Tribes of Yunnan, China Medical Journal 35 163-4] 
who adds the Nung chia, Chung chia, and Ch'i lao to the Shan family 
Since then, V K Ting’s classification has been widely adopted Cf 



o T Chi 1'^ Formation 

The Chm^ rear Book, Tientsin. Lw Hui hsiang, in to 

of the Chinese People 255 and Ltj 

jnao-pen t'u shuo 3 , -inne or combined to denote 

Tai and Shan are alternate terms . The Chung chia are 

a whole group of which the P o are gjjan group cf ^ Sowm 

generally considered to belong *■" ^ „ g ^ Clabee 89, Com 

end Ciiin Ishn, BEFEO 8 361, “ " nnn eto"”'* * ^ 

mandantc A M C d’Onnotn “/cfa" n 

Chino 15. AUred LnTAnn 4. V K ^ 

163, and L H D BtrtTon 155 C Sa™ 53 consider that t 

4. and V K Tmn China Medial “ As to the ^h* 

Nung chia also belong to the Lao [Ch i ^o, so 

opinions diHer f So^et Dena itmemn^ 

rasrorifr nnd t. ^ 

argue that the toguye of C > “» ^ T „ too ^ 

Journal 35 ICS Most writers yiATi^> 337 and 

hied, of C Stmsos fsol Ma.or H R DaX=”Ul= 

de bataiUon Bonifact, BEFB^ o 3 Some j[ c 

V K Tino, China •'““”1 ef Commandant C A 

Yao belong to the Tai Sbao B „„„’c;,mo3» de la C nj^ p„^,nce du 
d OiJsONE, £cnture des VP crandes races P ^ 

Chingchi Obser>ationssurlestroi ^35 of the 

Yunnan, Bevae considered the aiB 

Chuang as related to the n\lfEA 1 (1®'*^^ , q.-, Shan group 

of the Chuang m N Kuanf . the Ta. 

shou 190 1 also puls boll, the moan 
B Marriage 5^ 
a The Cb-i lao be Ln Yu (11« . „„c fie ,-r» tlie 

•When a ^oung man j,,, hair A '"'“'['"gg l„ mamage, 

feathers of the golden pbea^^ ^^,^gg as a nceU 

marnwi uses sea shells Then Uhc her 

they first secret^ forciblj umS ^ ot fact, 

.he maiden on the ob''""' ^ .„d ea». 
to his home She also slrugl,' 
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all this IS simulated When they have a clnld, taking bulls and wine 
they make an ofTering to the maiden’s parents The parents at first 
also simulate anger and refuse the gifts, but when the neighbors 
intercede they accept 

“ They drink wine with their noses [see note 51, Chapter 2 and 

Appendix Bb m which the people drink wine by sucking through tubes] 

They drink up to several pints at a time The wine is called Tiao t‘eng 
uine the ingredients arc not known When the young men 

and maidens get intoxicated, they gather to dance and sing In agn 
cultural off seasons, they form groups of up to one or two hundred 
people Clasping each other’s hands, they sing songs Several of them 
blowing reed organs go in front leading them They place jars of wine 
in the shade of the trees When they become hungry, they do not eat 
again, but only go to the jars [Oa] and, taking wine, drink freely After 
wards, they sing again At night, when tired they sleep m the fields 
If they do not feel satisfied after three days, they spend five or seven 
days before dispersing and returning” 

b A description of the Moon Dance, by Lu Tz'Q yun m Pet sku h^u 
yen (prefaced 1084 and 1686) 3 S9a 40b 

‘ The marriage ceremony of the Miao people is called the Moon 
Dance The Moon Dance is a courtship dance held m the spring 
When spring sunshine spreads almond trees blossom and willows bud 
the Miao, like those numerous hibernating squirming worms which 
dwell in bamboos and caves, more and more begin to wriggle The 
parents each leading their own children select a good place to assemble 
for the Moon Dance The fathers and mothers collect on a level 
terrace On a lower plain of broad marsh ground the sons on the left 
and the daughters on the right, form separately They feast and make 
merry together Roasting live animals they eat them with spoons in 
stead of chop sticks In imbibing wine they drink it by sucking 
through tubes instead of using cups 

On the lower plain the young men do their hair in a roll forward 
and bind it with the Miao kerchief Their upper garments do not 
reach their waists and their trousers do not cover their knees Where 
their upper and lower garments meet they bind embroidered sashes 
They insert at the top of their hair chicken feathers which flutter 
gently before the wind [SOb] They hold fifes which consist of six 
tubes two feet in length They probably have six different notes 
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The maidens like the young men 

hauroUs Their hairpms are a foot m lengt ““ all has e 

m diameter The flounces to those of 

embroidered borders The embroidery uses a , delicate and 

the Chinese but their ancient patterns are tassels ^hich 

hai e nothing of the modern style They string pearls ,„i„ 

thev stnng around their two knots of mr Their 'kirts 

shell chains which swing to and fro on s no 

are mmulely plaited like butlerfl\ wings trousers under their 

«Urls Avith their trousers and the mai ens n maidens also 

skirts mere their skirts and “PP®** LntM made of bamboo 

bind embroidered sasbes They hold the embroidered 

strips and decorated with embroidery ^u,j,]ed 
balls Both beautiful and ugb ones are m e when 

The girl, aU hold frame, >'>'> ‘'‘r " ° eier fail to do ,0 The 
asked to «mg by the people on the le blo^^l them when 

boys aU hold fifes and those who ha%e not 
a«ked to plaj them bv the people o" ,j,g concluding 

Their songs are melancholy and beau i . jjj g^cr to prolong 

of each stanza is repealed three times ^ a graceful flunel 

Jl the rhjlhm of the fifes accompanyng together with bands 

they fade away together The, boi gimecs motion o 

flying and feet dancing Througi ea aroused First they is 
limbs and tossing of heads 1 ^'*^ separate Soon flit mg 

play intentions of diayrmg together ^,1 each other During 

merrily and dancing happily the, run ^ ccftise im 

this lime a boy will approach a gid bat Hw ^ ^ Them 

girl wiU go to a boy but the boy boy but the bo wifl 

will be seyeral girls yaho run in compete tor one F"' ”” 

not knoyv yyhich to choo«e . .acm There arc those w 10 

the girl yyill not know how to oyoid •h'”’ 3", rted stdl og" 
together and then par. and those who ^ay gP-^^ " 

other When the eyes consent |md *> ' ,,c,c,c H ey emhnee 

throyyn and the fite is hloyan ■“ men cam "IL' 1 :"^ 

each other Thereupon the „ ,|,c homely girl* Tbe 

tul maidens while homely ones dens who hay e no 

mg ugly young men and > ^ n^ iber The “j';/.",': 

ayyay altcryvards cannot hu entail era and e^neP 
who haye been earned ofl b' no eamnl oil 

homeward, enyyinplIObl those who ha 
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“ Those who have taken each other and gone awaj, crossing raMnes 
and leaping o\cr streams, seek Iiiddcn places for intercourse They 
loosen their sashes and bind thcmscUcs together Tlien clasping hands 
they return to the site of the Moon Dance Each follows his parents 
home and nftcn\nrds marriage plans arc discussed For betrothal gifts, 
when Ihcj use bulls, the bulls must be of c\cn number, when they use 
goats, the goals must be of odd number 
“ To begin with immoral intercourse and after that to hold the 
mamage ceremonj, this is the practice of Ilsundci people 
(cf Lo Pi, Lu $hh, {Ch'icn c/a 3 la llap Oh* the Miao*” 

c Marriage Customs of the Chuang. bj Cnu K'uang ting, I'ao* 
Chuang chuan in llaiao jang hu-cha\’‘ 8 C9a-b 

“ In the spring time, maidens who ha\e reached marriageable age, 
gather m groups of three or five in the recesses of a mountain or by 
the edges of a stream lo sing songs and make merr^ Young men 
singing m groups answer them After this has gone on all day one of 
the men, m accordance with the choice which is eiqiressed m the song 
of a maiden, will remain behind t"ilh her] They exchange gifts with 
each other The joung man fCOb] gises the maiden a shoulder pole 
on which the words of a song are carved m minute writing At times 
birds and grass are painted on it in golden colors and the pole is coated 
with lacquer to prevent fading [The shoulder pole] is probably a 
necessity for the labor of the women and maidens The maiden gives 
the young man such things as an embroidered bag or embroidered 
sasli which she herself has made Thus they are betrothed to be 
husband and wife Both inform their parents and then they mvite a 
go between and use betel nuts lo bind the agreement On the day of 
the wedding those who are welcoming and those who are escorting the 
bride form a continuous procession on the road The sound of their 
songs makes the forests reverberate When the bride arri\es at the 
home of the groom there takes place the “ exchanging of wedding 
cups ” The husband strikes the bride’s back with his fist thrice The 
bride then draws water, employing the shoulder pole which has been 
presented her and pours the water into a jar Shortly afterwards, she 
returns to her mother’s home and does not see her husband She sum 
mons another man — called the ‘ wild husband — to live with her 

in her parent s house When she expenences pregnancy, she secretly 
tells her husband to build the 5Ia Ian Thereupon she forsakes the 
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ivild husband ■' and su<s tack to her '‘“f luTraUed 

together to thetr old age Therefore, ‘t? chauiber sr.lh 

the ‘sad husband ’^BiS "While she is s ^ the house, he 

the ‘ wfld husband,’ if the real husban s o ^ 

Viould be considered an adulterer. Afters e ^vould be 

her husband, d the ‘wdd husband' should come, 
considered an adulterer ” 

C The Myth of Fan huK® Our first 

. of the Yao Uur nrst 
Fan-hu mas the mythological ■■ In ancient 

record of this myth is found m Bou a” ^ , jjt^y of the Ch‘uan- 

tunes. Emperor Eao-hsm mas troub J foncemed over their depre- 
jung [a barbarian tribe of the wes 1 Then seeking the en* 

dalions he attacked but did not subdue of 

listmenl of any one mthm the offered the P t 

General Wu aSS’F. General of the Ch uen ^ 

of a thousand i St (twenty of a s ounger daughter 

ten thousand families, and, in addi ion, jjpjg hair was of various 
At that time, the Emperor had a the order, Fan hu 

colors named P‘an hu After the P , palace holding m his 
then arrived at the gate of the examined it, d was the 

a human head When the officials, man delighted but eon- 

head of General Wn The Ep’P'”’^ „I„, a5^his daughter in marriage 
sidering that Fan hu should not h' msbing to make a rew 
and could not be enfeoffed, he Emperor's / 

but not knonmg wbat was f J,^„Va”rfer should not he repu 
of It, and considering that the ■>"“>" ’’"’v Ila 

iliated. aecordinglv asked hi> P'™”^;^ ‘ , daughter to Fau hu !!«' 
Emperor could do nothing ’>""”‘7-1 ,„g her on his back went t 
ing gamed the daughter. Fan to silnat.^ “ 

southern mountaias, '‘fSStepso'P”" luniatelli- 

precipice inncccssiblc to tbe ,nio a P'u-chicn i rr>vf. Fm 

took’’off her ^TS^’lCntetlignilel 8-™“ 

giMe) aud dounrf ^u 1 p,„s„gers to sengrn could 

peror, gncMUg for her. and t - Mvitdrcn »»* 

encountenns wind, rain, thun • twe \ i jjjcn 

not proceed /hr^ ^ r" ^.n dl’IS 

'ons and ^ix daiiphlers , twisted barw a 

mamed each other Thcj’^o.cand 
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them with grass juices. They liked varicolored garments which were 
cut out in the form of n (?)tnil. Aflcrwnrtls, their mother relumed 
and reportc<l tlieir condition to (he Kmperor wIjo, tiicrcupon, sent 
messengers to welcome them all. Their clothing was varicolored and 
striped. Their speech was unintelligible. They preferred to go to the 
mountains ajid valleys and disliketl level land. The Emperor according 
to their wishes endowed them with renowned mountains and wide 
marshes. Aftenvnrtls, expanding and spreading, they were called the 
Man-i Oulwanlly llicy appeared like simple folk, but inwardly 

they were clever.” Cf. Ecrlhold LAUirn, The Journal o/ Avxencan 
Folklore 30 (1017) . 410-90, Ei Chi 243-4, VC Yung-liang IM7 and 
Chungshcc Ksicn Liu 801-9. 

D. The IIar\'C3t Pcslival 

Cf. Itu-nan i'untj-chih, 1882-1895, 4O.S0b-Slb. 

“ In the tenth moon, after the harvest, the wealthy families or the 
whole stockade contribute money to buy a fat bull [51a] of pure white. 
Beforehand they notify the neighbors and relatives, male and female, 
old and young, to gather to hold a meeting. A shed is built outside 
the stockade. Both the hosts and guests wear formal garments for 
the occasion. When the guests have arrived, they fire small cannons 
in order to drive away bad luck. 

“ At the lime of sacrifice, they bind the bull to n post of variou.s 
colors. An honorable kinsman is first asked to spear [the bull] with 
a lance, then the others in turn. Before the spearing, the man who is 
to be first to spear, must bow to the four directions. Then be raises 
his lance to thrust. One man carries water during the process of spear- 
ing, sprinkling it over [the bull] and he does not let the blood drip 
on the ground. When the bull falls down, they divine for good and 
bad luck by noticing the direction of its head. When the head point* 
toward the chamber, they happily talk and congratulate each other, 
considering that the ghosts will come to enjoy the sacrifice. Otherwise, 
they all become unhappy, and the hosts, extremely frightened and 
trembling, think that the ghosts will not taste the sacrifice and will 
send bad luck. 

“ The Miao magician is asked to ring the bells and recite prayers. 
The group all beat drums and gongs, blow horns, and clap hands. 
They burn a wood fire for the sacrifice. At the end of the sacrifice, 
they give one shoulder (of the bull] to the person who first speared. 
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All the others divide the small pieces and eat the called 

slaughter another victim, singe its hair and cook 
fire cooked meat ’ » ♦i.a thed Holloiving long 

“ They place the bnU’s ^ake drums and ask the 

logs and covermg the ends with hi ’ . . jonce The young men 

beautiful women to beat [Sib] them an ipjjey all dress m cere- 
and maidens who can sing well are c ose corners, and hang 

momal robes like actors, wear lur aM wi paper The young 

on their backs two strips cut out o ^alk around and sing 

men on the left and the maidens on the r g „nd 

songs They often sing together m 7;,, the tempo This is 

stamping their feet, fast or slow may win by singing 

caUed T lao ku ts'ang /“’“'.V nlace v aluable things as wagers 

well The young men and mmdens a rings ej 

The young men offer silk cloth an earned on throughou 

all form groups to sing in a contest Those who win lake 

whole night without pause, ® resentment The persons wh 

awaj the things Those who lose M groups sometimes c 

do not sing well and who dare drink and lo eat Wl 

lamps about and sometimes run intermingled shou | 

sm^g, the young men and maidens s.t ml^^^ ^ Icnly 

and drmk like bulls, SeUmg each other ei « m; = " , 

totheeatreme Some of them whoj^ ^„„ru This is 

course, which is not forbid 

‘ set free ’ ” -n n 

E A Not« o" *'’' bEFEO 8 31S 

Cf Ticn h3i 12 O-v 10a G “ "^n] sont 

50 “Les hommes [among .53 considerc comm 

niLprisccs, mcme dans le peup au tis^agc e nraUdes 

la maison el on les emploie a dies nc sont pa^ m 

louts npres on Ic Pt'®'” .„~,rasnnl nlusieum ccntaiuM 

labourer ct a I'®®" „nUincs de ftmmM " P , , Les 

“ Les chefs out plusieurs '’'Tmtous.e n’est pas 

de su, sautes, eeux qm ““‘j'Jcc de femmes b l.bus.e 

gens du pcuplc ont plusi 
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connue chez eux Ils n’estiment pas les filles vierges et, de meme que 
dans le pays du confluent du (Yang-tseu) kiang et de la riviere Han, 
ils leur laissent toute liberte de se promener, et on ne leur defend de 
sortir qu’a I’age de puberte, actuellement, cette coutume (de les en- 
fermer) s’est perdue peu a peu 

[349] “ Les fonctionnaires et le peuple se rasent la tete et vont pieds 
nus Ceux qui ne se rasent pas la tete sont decapites par ordre du 
chef, ceux qui ne vont pas pieds nus sont ridiculises par tout le monde 
et on les traite de femmes Les femmes s’attachent les cheveux en 
chignon demere la tete et les entourent de toile blanche, elles ont des 
manches etroites, des habits de toile blanche et des jupes en forme de 
tonneau, faites de toile noire Les femmes nobles ont des broderies 
et des brocarts, elles enveloppent leurs pieds nus de bandelettes 
blanches 

Quand un homme est mort, les femmes font des pneres devant 
le cadavre, les parents et les voisuis se reunissent au nombre dc 
plusieurs centaines de jeunes gens pour boire et faire de la musique, 
ils chanlent et dansent jusqu’a I’aurore c’est ce qu’ils appellent 
‘ amuser le cadavre ’ , les femmes se rassemblent, et pendant 

plusieurs jours frappent des mortiers avec des piJons apres quoi on 
enterre le mort Aux funerailles, un parent marche en avant, portant 
du feu et un couteau, quand (le cortege) est arrive a Tendroit (choisi) 
pour le tombeau, on entasse (sur le cadavre) un grand nombre de 
planches et on brise tons les objels dont il se servait vases, cuirasse, 
casque, lance, arbalete, etc , puis on les suspend aux cotes de la tombe 
Apres cela, on ne fait aucune ceremonie de pneres ou de sacrifice 
_ Chez les sauvages de Lou fong Lo tseu et Yuan meou 

les hommes portent des chapeaux de toile noire, des robes de 
toile blanche aux manches etroites des chapeaux plats, des jupesrondes 
[cask shaped skirts] ils aiment a habitcr des maisons a etage [houses 
on piles] 

350 ‘ Ceux de Yue tcheou sont sumommes * Po yi aux pieds 
blancs ’ les hommes cl les femmes portent tous des \ etemenU 

superieurs courts et des •Nctcmcnls infcricurs longs Ils se teignent les 
dents cn rouge et se tatouent le corps Us portent des chapeaux de 
bimbou et vont pieds nus ” 

Cf also Li Yuan jang’s I'un nan Vung chih IG 4b 5a, Cn'ixv Ku 
hsun's Pai t chuan (prefaced 1398] A'an chao yeli^ahih C Sainsov 
lets Ilsi-nan » fengiucht 5b Oa, IIsu Itang 121-154, and WA^c 
Chieh ch mg 1211 3 
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m Sudchma (translated from Chinese by Hellmut Wilhelm), 
Anthropos 29 (1933) 659 77 
Vial, Paul, Les Lolas, Shanghai, 1898 (pp 2+71 + 1) 

VissiERE, A , Les designations ethniques Houei-Houei et Lolo, JA. 
(lie sene) 3 (1914) 175 82 

Wylie A , History of the South Western Barbarians and Chaou seen 
(with Introduction by H H Howobth), JAl 9 (1880) 53 96 
Young, Ching chi, Observations sur les trois grandes races de h pro 
Vince du Yun nan. Revue anthropologique 43 (1933) 430 8 
Young, Chmg clii, UEcnturc ct les manusents lolos (Preface de H 
Maspero) , Geneve, 1935 (pp 70) 

Zaborowski, S , La Chine ct les Chinois, Bulletins et memoires de la 
Soaete d Anthropologic de Parts (5e sene) 1 (1000) 544 CO 
Zadorowski, S , Les Lolos et les populations du sud de la Chine 
Revue de I’Ecolc d‘ Anthropologic 15 (1905) 80 95 

B Oriental Literature 

Ai pi ta (died 1701), Ch'iennan chihlueh, 1749 
(32 ch ) 

An-shun-ju chih (ed b> Tsou Ilnn-iisun), 1851 
(64 ch ) 

Chan Kuo is‘C (33 ch ), Ssu-pu pet gao cd 

Chang Sliu, Hsu Ch‘icn slui, 1804 (8 ch ) , Yueh-ga i'ang is'ung shu cd 
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Ch A^G Ch'u Hm yang kuo chth [the 

-Preface] Ssu pu U Ting / an ed Sll. - 

(12 ch ) 7, .t, n ch ) » 

CHEsTing (bom 1651), Tten Ckt^tv^ssu 

CUESG Ch lao (1104 1162) , T ung ehth Che-cHi g 

y . Ti N T unc wen shu chu ed 

a.enHan,Au(byPANKu32AD 92AD)Tungw 

(pp 

Ch ien Ku hsun Pai i chuan 139S * 

8 + 23 +8) , yf.np 13 (1932) 24’“ 

Ch ien Mu San Miao chiang yu ao 

0£,*3t55aS* HKoShao-mm) 1927 C>>“’e 

Ch mg ,k,h Uo (by Chao £th >>»■” “^rg- {gj^Cf „ 

sh.h kuan i SW5?. "ta iSitSlW- 

Ch ,„g ,Uh Ueh ctean IMS Chung I"*” 

A«{80ch) 0.61 Tung wan 51'“''"' 

Cftra Tung shu (bj Lnl Hsu 887 9M) T S 

.-1. ^henu 912 087) Tung wen shu-chu 

Ohm IVu (a. shih (by Hsieh Chu-cheng 

ed l?)gJE. KEfT:* ) T ung wen shu chu cd W 

Chou shu (bj Lino no Tc-ten 583 00 ) 

Cnu Fu (hied m the Snug ^‘5^, IJlfllinBi 

Hsueh/u.Ie. p.ened nnaolaJ^hy^ v 

Cnu K uang Ung I uo Chuuny ehwn (> ch , jj-,, ((. 

Utsunyehoo Shanghai (187) 

/WsSnS««« , ^,50-I5-») 

i:r.'^e„‘?iri32^;vrh^a 

SSraS-HKed „,„ 1850 1933) Tienlin in - 

J7.m I uun sh.h (bv Ko ShaMn'" 

riSSS. o' I'lnsilS) Tong win shu 

Cnu Hun shu (bi Fau heh 393-1 

KiTpe 
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Hsiao I-shan, Ch'ing-tai t*ung shth (3 volumes), Shanghai, 1927-1932 

Hsu pei chuan chi (by Miao Ch‘uan-sun 1844-1919) 
wm y ed (86 ch ) . 

Hu-nan t'ung chth (by Tseng Kuo ch'uan 1824-1890), 1882-1885 w 
(288 ch+19 ch) 

Huang Ch'ing chih hung t'u, 1751-1773 (9 ch^ 

Huang Yuan-chih, CKien-chung tsa-cht, 1083 (1 ch) ^7Cip» 
mt^y ed 

Ku chtn t‘u-shu cht ch'eng (compiled under Imperial auspices by 
Cn‘EN Meng-lei and others and presented to the Emperor in 
1725) ed 

Kuan tzu (by Kuan Chung) (24 ch ) , Shth tzu ch‘uan-shu ed u W » 

Kuang hsi t'ung chxh (by Hsieh ChVk'un and others), 1891 
(1 ch +279 ch) 

K’uanqLu (1004-1050) , ya, 1635 (3 ch ) 

Kuei chou t’ung chth (by CniNO Tao-mo and others), 1741 

Kuei‘yang’fu chth (by Cnou Tsoi and others), 1850 llHw 

Iff iS (88 ch +20 ch ) . 

Li Fu-i, CAu Zi, Shanghai, 19S3 (8 + 5 + 149). 

Li Tsung-fang (1778-1840), Ch’ten cht, 1834 (4 ch ) 

Liu Hsi-fan, Ltng-piao chi-man, Shanghai, 1934 wi'»**L!n 


Lo Jao tien (1793 1854), Ch’ten nan chth'fang cht luch, 1847 4 ^ 1 ^, 


(Och) ^ 

Lo Shill (030 1007), Tai-p’tng huan-yu'cht ^ili» 2» 

Itrlio e<! (200 ch ) 

Lu Tso fu and Lin Ilui-hsiang, Lo lo ptao-pCn i’u-shtio. Academia 
Sinicn Nanking, 1911 fPP 


+ V + XO) *r1>2J 

l.u Tz*u >un (fl 1080), Tiling eh’t hsien chth (3 ch ) 

Lu Tz‘u jun, T^iao i/uck cht \A Dwcnplion o/ the Moon Dance} P^’ 
shu h»u-i/en (prcfaccti 1684 and ICSO) 3 S9a-40l> 


THEMUMBKPEOrl^O^^CHOW 3« 

. h (10 ch) 

Lu Yu (1125 1210), luo ksueh-anfi-ch ( 

«ta«« ed . f Mm-too 

Mi Ch-ang-shou, Chuug kuo hsi nan 

ye„ ch,uch,-k-anl (1936) 177-96 SfiW' 

beginning of the 

Mi Tuan Im (fl dose of the Sung ‘ viang shu chii ed K® 
dynasty) , Win-h.,m t'«u J I no, Che-eWa g 

fg, *01$:^. , . . (15 ch ) 

lUo Ch'i Img (1023 1710) , Won-sau ho du ( 

-&■*. SSBifcjEffl* ed (1 eh) 

Mao Kuei mmg, CKten-hUao cue , ^ 

, vsmm> ed , ^ T-ung wSn shu chu ed 

Mmg ghth (by Chang T'lng-yu 

Ch'mguihiao, Mtao - .a ^ 

18^, 8 73a.75a ®Tc) Tung-ne" shu-ehO ed 10 

Sh,h ch, (by SsO-ati Ch'.en 145-86 B C ). 

A A (bu Y*no F.08 ‘5'“ 

Sau eh'iian t'ung chxh ^7 T'nne-wen 

jS3?iS, Ellia*. 2, d Ch-ang-sun Wu-chO. T“»8 ' 

Sui ahu (by 'W ei ChSng 580 T‘ungieen 

shUhu ed SSta. Yuan djuiasly). T nng 

Sung ,h,h (by To-fo seta hi"* CnlAAO 

shu-chu ed under Imperil (35Gch) 

To Ch’mg , t'ung ckih ,, 05£iS. (90 eh ) 

T-iug hs. and o"''”)’ f, eh) tS^' 
To Jfmg . fang ch,h. 1«7-1461 ^^^w) . omo a ^ > 

Tan Ts'ui (Chm-shih degree ,„g,) 

aS.rai®® '!> „ , ,007-1072 and Sung Ch. 


Tung-aren shu chu e ,507 w".,.. 

■lea fm (bj Sum Ton bom 175») , mjfrjR, iRraKW 

(40 ch ) ,558 (4 eh ) 

Crea Ju ch'cng, I'en-chioo ch ^ 

(ISflmKS;^ ed rich yo ’ 

Tien Y’en (1635-1<04)- To-(« P'lng f“U 1032. 

tns, R«T (4 ch ) Mau-yu “hf;- Irxa, a®«^' 
Tivo ^^en-chnttR [' ^ ’g5 ,14J 80 IB 

8 21*2. 1003. 34 1+-^' 
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(Part of this material has been translated by Hell 
mut Wilhelm into German Notuen j emer gemachlichen 
Fahrt in Sudchma, Anthropos 29 [19S3] C59 77 ) 

Torii, Ryuzo, Byozokii chosa hokoku, Tokyo, 1907 

^^•#7 {Report on the Study o/ the Mtao Tribes, translated 
mto Chinese, Shanghai, 1936 [23 + 5 + 507]) 

Toim Ryuzo, Jinruigaku ]o yon mitani seinan shi na, Tokyo, 1926 

^lllM (pp 4 + 25 + 2 + 796) 
Ts‘ao Chmg yuan, Kuei chou chih Miao mm wen t‘i, Tung fang *sa 
ckth, Shanghai. 1936, vol 33, no 22 77 9 

1s‘ao Chmg yuan. Yen chm Kuei chou Miao-mm wen t* cinh tung 
chi chi ch'i chmg kuo, Yu kung, Peipmg, 1936 vol 6, n^ 6 49 52 

ThYu (735 812) , fien, Che-chiang sbu chu ed 

Tu^o Chen tsao, Ch‘ien Miao tui yu Chu wang chih h«m yang 
Uu Shanghai, 1935,3 1951 8 

'Vano Ch 1 Hsu win hs\en. i’ung K’ao, 1580, Che chiang shu chu ed 

Wano Chieh ch mg, Yun nan mm Isu chih yen chiu Chung shan twn 
hua chtao’yu kuan cht Van S (1936) 1195*122$ 

Wang Hung hsu (1045 1723), Mtng shth kao ^ 

ed (310 ch ) 

Wang Shih hsing (Chm shih degree 1573 1020), CA*ien chh, Usueh 
hat let pten ei\ (1 ch ) _ 

Wang T ung hui, Ilua Ian Yao sue km isu chth, Kwangsi, 1030 51*1 
H» (pp 11+52) 

Wci shu (bj It El Shou 500 572), 1 ung wen shu chu cd SSvF* 

\\n Chi.n Tang (Chm shih degree 1002 1722), Lmji nu ^so-c/it Hrw® 
fang hu~chat yu i ts‘ung-cVao, 1877, 0 189i 20 lb ^ 

U'u tat shih (bj Oo yang llsiu 1007 1072), "Pung wen shu-chu e<l 

Yang Ch*tng*chih [Young Chmg-chi) I’nn-nfln mm tsu <iao-eA'« pao 
lao Canton IDW OJlfjKJkTOcfUf'i (pp 2+103 + 

39) 

Yang Ching-chjh, Viin»nan Lo*(o tau 1* tru shih chi chi eftinjl 
Canton 1031 (pp 40) 
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YAKcShen (liSS-U59).Nan-chco yehshK ^^^^’^^^ 

French by Camille Samson, Pans. ^ 

Ym, F®fa®d1nlno cUng-t^. 

Yen Ju-yu (1759 1826) . ilmo-jaug p«-to.. 

JBmed(99ch). ,VivuantlshSn-hua-ran-hu 1«- 

YO Yung bang, Hsi-nan mm-tsu ch y ereilj (&” 

U-,hh yen ch, u-so chou-Kcn. S® ^(01^©® 

Sim J. 

r- ,310 13Sl),TunB-w6nslm-cl.ucda:i*. 
1 iian M (by SnNO Lmn 1310 ) 

c Y..an-o-iog,chra-slnhd='B«'=’““-’ 

Yuanshihleificn cd (42 ch ) ^Kon) 

1759 ®JS2P,X5&f ,hm. 5 h.h dcprcc 1520) 'TTC 

ytin-nant‘iifJ5-cft‘^ ed (!’**) oiftrhl 

FS. smas; =FS (3 cl. 

Yun-nan Yung’chth (by L 



NAHALi 

A Linguistic Study in Paleoethnography 
Robert SnAPER 

BeREEIXT CAI^OnNlA 

Linguistic groups such as Indo European, tv hich are to day verj 
widespread, were once probably confined to a very small area 
And conversely, those which are today nearly extmct may have 
been dominant over great areas ten to twenty thousand years ago 
Scientists may some day be able to connect past peoples and 
cultures with some of these vanishing languages 

It is with this primanly in mind that attention is here called 
to Nahah, a language spoken by a former tribe of hill robbers 
who now exist only in scattered famihes, mostly m positions of 
hereditary watchmen in Nimar, India 
There is, however, a second objective in this study, the ob 
servation of the relative stability of diflferent parts of speech 
Linguists have generally assumed that the numeral system and 
the grammar of a language are among its most persistent elements 
Yet here is a language which has borrowed every numeral from 
“ two ” to “ 100,” and much of its morphology This is an im 
portant point when one considers a language such as Annamese, 
w hose numeral system is probably not Sino Tibetan, yet which 
Henn Maspero considered to be probably related to Chinese 
A vocabulary of Nnhali was published by Sten ICoNOW in the 
midst of Munda vocabularies in vol 4 of the Linguistic Survey 
of India Konow pointed out that Nahah contained many words 
also common to Dravidian or Indie * but expressed the view that 
the base of the dialect is probably a Munda language of the 
same kind as Kurku ” 

Grierson, m writing the introduction to the Linguistic Survej 
of India,* amplified on the Nahals “ These people appear to have 

ind c refers lo Uie Aryan languages €>1 Ind a. includ ng Sanskrit 
1 pt 1 pp 28-S9 
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t * 4fi ICurWu* Clinic 
oriRinally spoken n Jlunja of speech. 

under Dravidianinnuencc»n<I hnsl>^ ,,,, [„i!cn 

halt Jlundh mid halt Dravidian. _ . ^ ^ be- 

under the spell ot Arj-nn bulge by language, a 

eomlng an Aryan language. I "c . (pbc Munda- T'^" 
hundred yc.irs ngo we should ha\c - pravidian, .and fifty 

years ago it ivas quite posMble >» ";;, ,, „„ Aryan caste. 
ye.ars hence it ivould protiablj l« ‘le- . y jiundd hy race. 

And again on p.2!l:“'rhlN»hals^™“„„' Their decaden 
hut their present speech is almo D ^ superseded 

language is a twofold pallinpses^ . by sVryan. 

by Dravidian. and now it is 1^'"® fbrongh the Nahrdi vocabu- 
Now it is only ® ,TC mans- words, partiral^'y 

lary in the /.St. to remark that tlwre. - ^bieh do not 

for parks ot the hotly and eorrespond to any o*er 

correspond irftliKiirku. ^ Dravidian. It was this 


I’ correspouu —v 

correspond uithKiirku. ^lo Dravidian. It was this 

Mundic language, "'’t I" I" ' . („>!nh5n. ... 

which attracteil the writer s a j^j^ccs found whic , 

In the following pages.. »" Nahiill have been noted, 

cast any light on the origin an fy^uhing most o e 

Jules Buocn has greatly a„d the Austro»on Ian 

cited from liurushaskT. I"'*'™ Sj^ferenees here ' 

guages other then M“"trit anfso"i" other lanfpsolfes.. Theodore 

Hindustani. Arabic. SansKnl a 

Fr^nuAsm aided wdUi ft^ oo'oP“l'’f„ Munda language 

of the same kind ns Kurku^ .. „ corre^o'^s 

Kurku. TheNahahwordJo^^^^^,^ '"'‘f'* Muote buguages. as 

the word for tongue or other M .. ■■ 

body do not oorrespon for „bieh 

tar as has been aseertain^_j,^ Other^_^^^^ 

do not correspond to an>^ ^ bst J on 

correspond to Kurku. no o' 0>' “S 

- - — ’w -*c * S“_ __ endings. 
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boTTOvyings from Indie, have probably been borrowed by Nahall 
at a late date. They differ in sucli unimportant phonetic details 
that they seem to be merely poorly recorded words of the same 
pronunciation in both Nahall and Kurku. ICurkus, Aryans, and 
Nahals live in Nimar and the first two have probably had con- 
siderable influence on the culture and consequently on the vocabu- 
lary of the Nahals. The Nahall vocabulary is far from being half 
Munda, however, as stated in the LSL 

(2) If one were to judge by the total number of words or 
morphological elements common to Indie and Nahall, regardless 
of the character of the words, one must conclude that the borrow- 
mgs from Indie are by far the more numerous. But from the 
nature of the words and from the fact that many, perhaps most, 
of them are identical or practically identical with Hindustani, one 
may infer that the story of the Prodigal Son, and perhaps the 
vocabulary, is a translation from Hindustani and probably does 
not represent the actual state of the Nahall language at the time 
recorded, — that is, it has not been so Aryanized as one might be 
led to believe. 

(3) The Dravidian element consists only of the numerals two 
to four and a few scattered words or grammatical elements. With 
the incomplete data at hand on Nahall, one may infer that the 
Nahals have not been in cultural contact with the Dravidians for 
any length of time. It is possible that, while still in a very low 
state of culture, they had commercial relations with the Dravddinns 
and borrowed the numerals for “ two,” " three ” and “ four ” from 
the latter at that time, 

(4) Despite some apparent correspondence between Nahall and 
Tibeto-Burmic, there is no genetic relationship between the two, 
unless it can be established that there is such a relationship be- 
tween Austroasian and Tibeto-Burmic.^ The apparent correspond- 
ences are probably acddental. 

(5) While the base of the languages is not Kurku, nor even 
Mundic, that does not mean that it is not Austroasian. Judging 

* The writer has worked out many phonetic equations for nearly nil of the Tibet‘S 
Burmic (poups Most TB languages can be recognized as such at a glance, and Kahili 
IS certainly not one of these 
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the ntep. the Neh«. iC I-: 

nnsie territory. 1200 miles '«>™ d* in Nehall which 

Palaungic. Yet there ere many “™ ^.„rds in these and 

show a close resemblance to scLty Nahali materials, 

even Austronesian languages. detaitely that Nahal. 

not aeeurately recorded, nnn™^ pup. One argument 

is an outlying language of the h„ve yet been foun 

against sucli a conclusion is that n P 

for a considerable number of Nall ^ ,, tUc language as 

(0) The history of l>-n NahaK md^„^^.^. That there was 
lie know it, may be siirm.s^ f. the proto- 

a proto-Nahalian group, l“'if influence of the Austro- 
Nrhalians came under *<= <lomi»t>n= ' Austroasian 

asians, probably most of the ™““"p^„bably while the Nahal 
during Lt period. That a“bsequent^. P relations 

had a low state of culture ‘b'V them the numerals fo 

with the Dravidians and adopl^j«” That finally they “me 

“ two ■' to “ four ■■ and a few other woms here 

into contact with the KurkBs js ond mu 

tbey now live, adopting m . j ^l^gse dominant P’0 ' ^ 

the grammar from one or the ot^r ot ^^phology oa” 

Nahhli shows that numeraUau^ „t the 

tively unstable, while v ,„ined longer, 

body and natural ebjeots are retained 

V, car., .ah “ 

.nclud,. not i™n,l.t»™ wW „l„„ worfi 

i*iV 1" r"“"' St O'' N't'"* 

.l.o»U bs ”>“’“> , ^ . a, „„l « It' P'““' povslM “■* 

Tbs vJu. .r >“'■ •t"'*” “■“> “L= »a '■ngu.M pwbl^ 

but, aa auggaaad abore, or Mund'C way bar' b«n 

covered a greotef area J Pr,T«lian ^ ^n,e olher 

chufia’) .bould not be ovorlooked a» ® 

IQ the writer are limited 
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Since the only Nahall material published is that in the LSI , all 
the words and grammar from the vocabulary and text are as- 
sembled below with notation of all apparent borrowngs and 
parallels. If Nahall is the remains of a language unrelated to any 
known, some of the words considered as borrowings may, of course, 
be accidental resemblances. The writer has not hesitated to go 
far afield geographically in noting correspondences; for while onlj 
one or two correspondences with a distant linguistic group may be 
noted here, some other linguist, more familiar wth that area, may 
be able to add others which will eventually establish Nahall s 
relationship. 

The phonetic system employed here is that of the LSI, where 
the consonants are pronounced approximately as in English, but 
the dentals and affricates are more palatal than in our speech. 
<, d, etc., are cerebrals as in Indie, and the vowels are approxi- 
mately those of German with the exception of a which is the a of 
our word “ America,” a mixed, middle, unrounded vowel almost 
like German e in Gabc. 

Konow does not discuss the phonetics of Nahrdi or the name 
of the informant or the person who collected the material— whether 
he is native or European. The collector was evidently familiar 
with cerebrals since he notes them, but not uniformly. There 
occur, for example, khxin ** fool ” (vocab.) and lchxi(fl “ feet 
(text) , which are evndcntly the same word; cri “ went ” (pi.) nnd 
ede “ went ” (sg.) , which are also obviously the same word (for 
the interchange of e and ?, see below) ; ■pat and pat- *' come etc. 
The Nalifill cerebrals may not be so far back as in the majority 
of tlie languages of India (tip of tongue against palate) , but more 
nearly ns in the Assamese or English dentals (npical-niveolnr) . 
At any rate, it seems probable that cerebrals arc more extensively 
used in Nahuli than is indicalcti in the vocabulary’ or tc’ct. 

Nnhfill probably lias an open palatal vowel of the upper middle 
series, that is, between the i of the English pin and tlic v of 
French etc (farther back and lower than the fonner and more 
forsvnrd and higher tlian the latter). It is usually rccoiale<l ns c» 
or », fiomcltmes ns i or y. It occurs in the locntivc-<lnlive post- 
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position wliidi is recorded -M " gTeco'rded'’-! end -c about 

Lcs. It is also found in the verb endreg ^^„aed ef«re but 
equally. The third person P!«",”!ia. translated as there- 
oecurs twiee as itorc- ^ persorr '’'-Toee 

tor”); but when enmbmed n't ■ ^j.oUcire.hoitarc (o 

Th"e renants ore probably 

meaning of the term; for a treQne ^^.^_^_,.„j„„(a snane , 

surds occurs in the transenp 'ons. ^ , ,„ed =" 

-fca and -so, verb ending; etc _ _ ,, tb.at used _ 


surds occurs in tnerran='-‘-r” 

phoneme but were “etua (roin T. ^ ^ j 

modern Indie " T^above menfoned me|be“^^ 

description of Hindus a . ..gj^.y;ties in recor i a 

ing vowels causes no sen ,„„g J '^[ the LSI seems 

languages, since 'o phonetic ayrt'® , ^ pon-Arynn 

,tae. But a transenber m tn P _ji„g ome of the 

to have been in a ddemma m ^ theo^mj ^ 

languages. Sometimes ^ ^ “‘.”'f"l„es he seems often 

shorter, and sometime ,nsta • ^ leaving 

as in Amcrico -Wch w" the si^gn f .pmetimes 

;:r; - " ‘ 

kadinl or kedim. one suspee 

in Americobutlong. phonetic Nations as occur. 

But for lack of nj«“^n,, giving ;“„ebrals and on 

^irbL‘r:in mindwbatw.^tten_^“„, sometimes 
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VOCABULARY « 
age, %mar. H. ‘umr < Pers. < Arabic. 

(1) sah\ sab-l~hun “ all-from.” ' H. sab, Skr. sarva^. (2) saga- 
ntkd “ all-of.” H, sagrd < Skr.; Juang nikd “ all.” 

J^ngry, khij-i-jd ' " (he) got angry.” K. khij-; I. khij~, kkijh- < Skr. 

(Bloch 319) . 
are. See be. 

arise, b-i, b-a-ke ** arose.” 

ask, bichdiv-e “ asked,” btckd “ why? Marathi vichdr-, vitsdr- 
“ to ask.” 

ass, gadhd. Mundic; I. < Skr. (Bloch S21) ; Rurux gadhd, Gondi 
gadhdl, Telegu gddide, Kui godo, Malto gada-. 
back, (1) bhdwdi. K. hhaun. (2) back (of horse ) , jar’ (occurs in 
sentences nos. 227, 230, once not translated) . P6guH (Kash- 
miri) charh. 

bad, ij-eJ perijdndd “ bad girl ” seems to be a contraction of 
penjo ** daughter ” and eje rdndd ** bad boy.” 
be, (1) b-t “ (what) is (mine) ; perhaps also occurs in ibir-e “ is ” 
(sentences) , and dfai-6m-» " how many are there (in house) ? ” 
Manchu bi-. (2) heUe ** am (not worthy) (S) o ** was, 
were ” (wth first and second pers. prons.) . (4) id “ was, 
were.” 

beat, koffo “ beat, to beat,” kotfo-bc (imperat.) , kofto^gd (pres, 
with second and third pers. prons.) , kotf-c-gd (pres, with first 
pers. prons.) , kotto-ken-kd ** (I) shall beat,” kohafu-ken (fut.) , 
kohafi (past) , koUi- (passive; past or past indefin.) . II. kut^ 
nd, W. Pahnrish: Panggwull kutt-t PuOarl ko^’. 
because, tTkeri’C.' Appears to be a verb; may be fut. of “ go.” 
before, (1) chain-J.’’ (2) chhdmd-kl ** hef ore (me) ”; perhaps same 
as follow ing: (3) jnmne” before (father).” Blrhar, Dhang- 

Any N#hall vordi not found in Uie Torabulary wdl be found in llie aenUnoM or 
text llmdusl&nl words are uraall} from Founeu" dictionary when not olherwue noted 
OUicr comparuoni may usually be found in Oie Lf?/ when not otherwise notes! 
Abbreruitions Dr., Dravidian, I., Indic; K.« ICfirktl, 11., Hindustlnl, TIl.Tibel^IJurnue 
\crl>i will be found under the Enclub root fonn 

*I*<rbap* with the “rerbal " suHit -1 Seo GRA^IM\ll. 
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, - TGinOTi samhm, vernac H 

gar mm&n, Tanjabi “""f ’ 

iaA"mI.DaUiimsamnc,H ^achhaih '& 

behind, jiachhta, jtachlial- ^chhuh I poc/ib-, P““^' 

pikwa “hindmost.” Gu,aral.J«.aW'“- 
pichc/i/i- “ behind ” gf -war Khasi -po 

belly, popo, popa (redup^ n-nmer pdft, Kukish po 

Standard WilsI A.U po » , 

bind, bokk t he “ bind ^vith rop ) po'l/o 

bird,poynM (really pl >" (»« ^ 

boy, (1) ranrfa ( 2 ) See son „j, Kherwari, I 

brother, (1) 

“loungcrb- fine, small, h.“™ 


(2) sanit 
small (of 

smaU 


2lSl^ur Ga-psy sano rnL“smooth 

“Iddisl.” Sindh. 

small.” Skr slafcmal. 

(3) doyore-ymns^^^ Kanjarl and Sdralga 

bull, baddi Ind ,, baradh<S'\^ . *« »„ sell 

Kaikadi nant.,! “^“<;.W»,Kurux h^.hIa ^ 

aiUberku Kanarese heAk < , jclnld 

child, G)!7>"f"'‘,:Kue” m hi 

SO?) standard Aoa,l,«da.Kongkan.toin6o^ 

lti‘^ohy?'“h';™" slm be 

■• gathered (all) ". ^ B p., Semang pe, Saka. he 

corned) P-y- “d ch'-'' 

(2) char k-c name 
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“ to go, to walk, to move, to stir,** etc (Williaims) (3) See 
walk 

country, deck K des , I (Bloch 353) < Skr See friend 
cow, dhor, dhot ta, dkai ta (the last two from dhor + -ta “ pi ”) 
Gondi dhor “ cattle **, H dhor cattle,” I 
cultivator, kirsan K , H ktsan. Indie, but probably very old loan- 
word since most I languages do not preser\e the r Skr 
hrsana ploughman, husbandman ” (Williams) 
dance, chana-na ” dance of ” < H , I nach na by metath ? 
daughter, pen]o, penjo Mon preo “ woman, wife ” (Halltday 
343) See bad 
day, dtn K dm, I 

deer, haran I haran “ antilope ” < Skr (Bloch 427) 
destitute, nanga y -ja n** destitute became ” H nanga, Skr nag na 
** naked " 

devil, bhut I < Skr 

die, beta be “ die,” befo ga “ (I) dicj’ be^ir t “ was dead ” PSguli 
Kashmiri phat 
distant, see far 

divide, afa ya “(wealth) was divided” K ata “share,” afa 
“ bread,” K of Chhmdw ira ata “ share, bread ' 
do, kama t/a " did (sm, seraice) ” K kamo “ (thy) work” Kui 
Kama “work”, H Kama na “to work, to perform, to com- 
mit’ , Skr Karman, Karma “work, deed ” 

<log, nay Dr, cf Mongol Buryat tihtii, nak«i, Tungus inaki , 
etc , Himal TB naki, Loloish -na, -no 
oown, see inside 

<lraw, fciii jo-hc “ draw (water)*” Cf jo73o“watcr” 
dress, pehena tinKa II pahin na, pahan na “ to dress ” 

<lrum, iViol II 
duck, heron 

car, chxgam “car,” chxKn- (-») “heard” Jlongolinn, as Bllr^at 
Sclcngin chtxa, Xori $htxan, Tunk shxf an. slid an, Nishncud 
shd an (transcribed roughly according to system of />S/), 
Ivlimer ira-cIncK (Odcmllial), IClu’isT shKor, Pnlaung sot 
Some American Indian languages sucli ns Mas an and perhaps 
AUiapaskan ha\c similar forms for “ car ” 
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will cit.” 5“ <''■ 

cH. ic be “ cat,” 1c-i “ J* compares Pr tm 

“eating were" Mongolian i* u 

eight, afho I < SWr 

cmbncc.t«i“ embraced ««««««“ to persuade 

entreat, Tiinno JL “ entrea cc v Sesame apparen i 

c,e,p.i Cl Ainnans 1 .(A-' “*tl.).SKr e/iMn, d Burn 
between surd and sonant a 

sbasU 1 Ichin ^5,., Skr a 

famine, 1 al K , i • „r.nrrnlh a 

“ unseasonable time elder (son) » f ^ ^ 

1 ithcr, aba K , H aba languages 

perhaps related or “ ,o snOer. to receir e 

least, sec merry . „ <j*ainil pno " # ,i “ a suffering 

teel. padd 1 “ lelt (P“y '“^Telegu. Kanarese paf « 
or leel an impression, 

(Caldwb.l) 1 <Shr 

temale, see ^,„a«1ra kheU , K U‘,U . 

field, khet K o! Chhin 

filty, pac/ms I < Shr " K 5 , ^ t„ns 

\t:s:M.romJhe.em-^^^^^ 

fire, (1) apo ’ (Teat <■?“" 

(in belly) I ^“.burns’) 

probably nieamn„ „ , gU (Bl-ocn 318) 

five, poiicfio I < Slu- j, H <Shr t 
food, (1) chhokda 320) 

toot, khan, khadt „hich is improhable 

see deck ‘country 
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get, jer e “ got (food) ” See GEAMjVIAR For " get mgry,’ see 
angry 

give, (1) fe e “ gave ” Gadaba of Bastar be “ give cf TB bt 
byt, -pi, pe Nahali b e be “ give ’ is not reduplicated as 
Konow stated but is the verb with the imperat suf be 
(2) d e ke “ give* ” This is probably not an imperat , al 
though it seems to be used as such This root probably also 
occurs in in de ma, translated “ me to give* ” This is appar 
ently a contraction of tnge de ma “ me give + verbal particle 
-ma " H de-nOy I < Skr 

go, (1) ed-e “to go, going, gone, went (sg)” {yed e “went 
occurs once in the text but is incorrect, y being a glide from 
the preceding word deck kt) ^er e “ go,^’ er x ** went,'" er Ledme 
“ went,’ er ga “ go ” (pres tense) , er ga “ shall go ’’ (probably 
histor pres ) ,er i d ka“ went " (for er t da ka"}) Mongolian 
ire “ to come ’’ (2) hed ja “ (he inside) went (not) /’ her e 
“ (days) spending,” better “(days) went "?H hid na, Gujarati 
hid ti«, Marathi /»dne,Prak Mndai, Pali Amdati, Skr hindatc 
“ wanders,” Nepali himu “ to go, to walk, to move 
(Turner) 

goat, (1) bakra * he goat ” I < Skr (Bloch 374) (2) chhtrt 

“ female goat ” K .yin “ goat ”, H chhen “ she-goat,” I 

god, (1) bhagwan- H < Skr (2) dewta H dewta<.SkT 

gold, sona Mundic, North Dr , I < Skr 

good, awal (occurs only once) , awal ka (occurs many times seems 
to be a v = “ good is,’ but is used as an ndj ) K , Kolumi 
aval, H awual “ first, before ” < Arabic " first ” Cf also H 
avnval ka * good of ” with the usual Nahuli form See also 
“ find ” 

graze, charaw , chada kke “ grazing ’ K chara , H chara na I 
< Skr (Bloch 328) 

hair, kugtichhi Tailoi huk chin, etc, Bloch writes Wa / iik gm/ 
chin, but these precise forms arc not found m the Palnungic 
material naailable to the ivrilcr 

hand, boko halo Cf Malay <a pa/ "palm sole Kenaboi Takun 
pak. Mam Semang ia pak Lon Semang pak ‘ to slap 
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»i WOHl'lD, 

arlot, Tandt-ttmni}i- 11 ranf _ Skr munda " (dose 

sveneh.’-DeUnn-prosflulc 

sha%ed) Icmile mendicant, chham V<'» hair(o 

mad. „e„5 _KTiamuk;,nm-J.on.B«rmese 

head) ” 
bear, see ear 

hiU, see top of hiU Loloish wo, tum. 

horse, mau Chinese, Dale, Marne . „on-n. -n. Maun^ 

La, Korean rnnl. TnnS»s. ^“8 „nnr. OHG mnrax 

’”""”‘•'"“”"■50™ nrarMundieoral 
house, awar, awar Ci ^ « century < 

hundred, sad. H ?ad “ longing, wsh 

hunger. eha{U“hunger,o( H »' <• 

husks, chhenga 

inhabitants, manta mmar • K 

inside, bh.lar fee" inside, doOT.^ (Bnocn S79) 

bh.tra, H '“a, Tamib Kolatni. Marathi 

iron.!oUando K . Kaikadi Tam 

IS, see be .. . i.ss ", Jad Tibetan tofc 

kiss, talk J " kissed ” Cf K <0(0 _ ■ , I< Skr (Bnocs 

hve, (1) 3.n.ala"(he) house),’ ..Till 

hve”?), 

“ could hve ” ?) » 

lose, harp t da, ftorp * menus [wnns] 

male (of ammals), jafco" „„„«jsra ®®ct 145) etc 

“ very dense ^ „„ H u c,s»prW See jere 

marriage, b.jma. K bil/ao « j,., ,.,ier) 

marry, chhan 

,n GRAISIMAR 
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merry, (1) maja “ merry (will be) *’ Probably not with ending 
-ja Cf K of Chhmdwara maj want “ feast,” Naikl Gondi 
maja “ feast, merry ”, Manggela Marathi “ merry,” Skr madya 
“ intoxicating ” (2) mauj La “ to make merry ” Juang maiija 
“ feast ’ , Kudali Kongkani maudz " merry making,” H mau] 
mar na “ self enjoyment without restraint ” (3) chain 

** meTTy” chain ka, 50 “to feast” Cf H c^am “ tranqmlity 
money, paisa I 

moon, mindi dewta Cf Mundic mnda in words for “ moon , 
mindi seems to be an error for mndi For dewta, see “ god 
and “ sun ” 

mother, may K , H ma i < Skr (Bloch 348) Similar and some 
times perhaps related forms m most languages 
mouth, kaggo Bloch suggests TB, but the closest resemblance m 
that group is Kanaun khagan, Kanashi Kakang 
near, (1) bond e ^ ( 2 ) mcr e-pa^ mvra ki “ near (to a person) 

K mera n “ near,” Korwa mara-n-re “ before,” Mahle matra n 
" before ”, but H mere pas “ me near ” (^IELDBnA^ e) may 
compare with the first Nahah form 
nine, naw I < Skr 

nose, choon Cf Manic, also Malay chium “to smell,” Jakun 
Camphor language panchtum** nose ” (Skeat and Blacdov) 
one, bidt “ one,” bidan “ one (person) ” Turkish btr, cf Tib 
dben “ solitary ” ( n adj ending) 
out, bahar e ke^ II bahar 
perform, see take place 
pity, / iiau I (Bloch 811) 

prepare (food) , httndar c “ (he) prepared (food) hundar / a ma 
“ preparedst (food) ’ 
price, /vimton II qiniat < Pcrs> < Arabic 

property, (1) vial K Kurux rnaf , Kui mn/o, I , H m(il**prop 
ert%, wealth, goods’ pi ‘cattle’, B Turkish rnal “ware, 
goods, cattle .Inner Jlongoli inTnaf* cattle, animal ”< \rabie 
” propertj , inoncj , cattle ' (2) d/i«« I dhan,M (l/ian KSkr 
(Biocii 35t) (3) rnal '* property, ucnltli ' Gondi 

put, (1) «r I bt “pul (on clothes) *” K «n/i “put on (ring. 
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. h. “ nul (S’lldlc on horses 
shoes)”, II vrhm ‘ ‘ 

back) ' pul (me among th> 

reach, otJir i “ reached (llm hou ggi,) 

ring (tor finger), rnnarfi K,i I 
nolouslj , andphaud It 

rope, ((oro I (Bnocn Sal) ^ __ „ ct Sakai jar 

run, chcr go be run, chcr 0 

rupee, nipi/a I<Skr Gondi 

saddle, Uiojir, Ihoon Kalkarh //.o..r, 

r •• (belly fire) lo aal«fi '"’'"I,' K „and. “ aaj 
salistj, (oko aa (o (bOiy . „„“losay . -I,™!! say ’ 

say,(l)niaad."sald,- layncU ahill^y 

(2) Urn I *’“^’,,lo/icoii,hI'"'’'’”^f'*'r„;,e, Pah 

Ct Paflj ibika/imo Giija k Frak 

Bengali kaba, Ony^^ /TubNER) 

Ut/icd.Skr (Ins “ ha^ 

see, nra ho ■' see' ara y „pp,rcnll5 (PorPEn) 

lated-haaingbeen d>»»PP _^,„,.loshoiv (P°'’ 

mg seen' Arabic ra to s«, 

send, pur I “ sent ^ t ‘stave, 

sense,akal H oM chhindrrara '""'“g^j.p.orss) (« 

ser\ants (1) nn«Ao dependent \ belly fro°^ 

sera ant < c/ion fr'“"eJ^°r H 

haiku (teat ho , seraanls 1^ algo Tartar aalaj 

should be haiku " L^p„ml.ox) < Archie same as 

. people < I"” W.aa2ya-«“;„; ”{ sweepers ' 

E FmnoUgr “'^\ soH bhaus‘ 

• slave, q ' ““k “ 

ser\nce, chakan H < ® ✓ Arabic 

seaen sato I <Skr jj ft„5a<P=r 

share (o^ fBnoEH 890) 

sheep, mendha I < 

shepherd dhankar 

shoes Umi^de K kaure 

.ralSrUn 
jl means ptkl 
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shopkeeper, dukdnddr-. I.; H. dukandar dukdn “shop” 
< Arabic (Steingass) . 
silver, chdndl. K.; I. < Skr. 

sin, pdp-karm. K. papo] I.; Skr. pdpa-karman “ wicked deed, 
sister, fadi. Bhlll bai “ sister,” Assam bdi “ elder sister Mon 6/ioa 
{bhat) “ elder sister ” (Skeat and Blagdon) . 
sit, pet-i’be, pef-e-. Cf. I. haitk- < Skr. 
six, chhdh. I., Skr, sas~, 

slave, hhdgiyd “ slave,” hhdgyd- “ servants.” K. hhagiya ser- 
vant,” hkdgyd “ slave.” 

small, bds~i ' “ small,” hds-l-gitd “ younger brother,” hdch-e-gito, 
“ young son,” hdchura-n “ the younger-by ” (probably better 
bdch-e-ren, cf. -re, -ren in the GRAIVIMAR) . H. baehchd 
“ child ” < Pers. 
so many, see many. 

son, (1) beta, Korwa, Kharia; I. (2) palichho- “ son,” pdllccho 
“ son, boy,” palichho “ son; young (of sheep) ,” pdUso-ronga 
“ son.” Cf. Khmer pros “ boy,” Oriya punisa “ man.” (3) 
see child. 

sound (n.) , ekdlang. K. of Akola chdid, 
spend (days) , see go. 

spend (money) ,«dd-<m-fcd. Cf,H.ttrd-nd, Panjabi Mtfduna,SindhI 
«ddmu, Nepali urdwnu (tr., caus. of wmu) “ to lift up, to chase 
away, to sweep away, to blow up; to squander ”; Prak. uddd- 
vai, Skr. udddpayati “ makes fly up, scares ” (TtuiNiai) . 
stand, cfcipo-bd. Cf. Naga TB: Namsangia, ICwoireng, Moshang 
chap, Khoirao chap\ Kachinish chap. 
star, iphiUtd. (-fd for -td pi.”) . Mundic ipil, Korean pyel. 
sun, diyd dewid. = H. “ lamp god.” 
swine, chogum-id, jogom-ia {-id “pi.”) . 
take away from' «nn-?-6c. 
take out, phcT-ke “ taking out (cloth) .” 
take place, perform, -kddin't, -Kedin-i. See GR/VhlMAR. 
tall, iinchd’, nchd ” high, higher, highest.” IC. unchd “ high I- 
undid, uchd, ucbchd, 11. ttnchd, Skr. uchchah. 
ten, das. I. < Skr. 
then, bhaf-c.' 
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three, mof/io Dr 

to-day, baaya is^,,n 

longue, long Mundic Jmten ’Imen, Sa ai 

.ootmenge Sunlung (a«sO ta-. p 448. 741) , Ktaer 
Semang lamoing (bK^i 

top of Ml, balld lojai- H halo 

tree, add „ ji., cf 

twenty, bi* I <SUr « hatf»” ^ 

two. .ra, .r, .r Dr •' T'-<> ’„ha,. etc 

also Bloch 2SG.K 

uncle, I.al.a Mundic, Dr , I 
under, see inside 

l^p,leg^e' KUn.3nausaUng 

aillaBe.bi!/<iU (2) pa* • “ L“*(beW) !” 

walk, (1) bbum 6c ^ Khassic 

pat“(lHs) coHuHg. ^“’uaBaTBpa*.-?-'- 
yotUdm." coming « in k 
Jj/ict “ to run ” 

w ant, see satisfy , Id" I®" " 

water, jopo, jappn 'n/ 

''ttrjraHfc«a<Skr Kurus Uub, H ti-b 

uhite, pmnfbnr Gondi pamfn. Is 

<Skr , ,. Kolami Wamo 

ivife, see woimn le (of anirM I „ 

woman, bo! •■ woman, wH^ „^j^.,cf H 

“wife •■.Kashmiri Wap b„t of Juang WPa 

worl^^ayt ApP-ntly^- L'.s.^Kolami narm, H 

^u7; <i^li«!“Kar4“ 

yes. ha Mund.obmb">“^ 
joung, see son, smaU 
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GRAMMAR 

Nouns 

Konow has remarked that “ there is apparently no grammatical 
gender and no dual.” This seems to be correct in regard to the 
dual. But the question of gender and number should be considered 
in connection with the declension- Insufficient evidence exists to 
determine whether inanimate nouns are declined in the IE sense 
of the word. But there is evidence indicating that nouns denoting 
animate beings are declined- Words denoting human beings, and 
ending in -o in the singular, change the ending to -a. in the plural, 
as mdnchho “ man,” mdnchhd " men j>enjo “ daughter,” pcnja- 
td " daughters,” where the ordinary postposition of the plural has 
been added; and words denoting persons and ending in a con- 
sonant in the singular, add -d in the plural if we may judge by 
kol “ woman,” kold-te-n " women.” 

The declension of masculine nouns -shows traces of an oblique 
plural: mdnchhd ** men " (N. pi.) , manchhde-ic-n " of men,” where 
the plural suffix and the suffix -n have been added; dba-ta ** fathers 
(N. pi.) , d6dc-^d “ of fathers,” dbdUla-l'ke ” to fathers,” abdUtO’ 
l-ku ** from fathers.” In the last two example, -ta- should probably 
have been written -ta-\ for the suffix -1-, cf. mdnchhd-thi-l-kc, ‘kv 
” to, from men.” 

One feminine noun is declined differently from the masculine 
nouns of ^^hich we have examples: beside perijo ‘‘daughter 
(sg.) and perijd-td (N. pi.) , there is per-d-ndn ** of daughters 
and per-d-to-n-ko ” to, from daughters.” The stem appears to be 
per- with -d added in the oblique cases of the plural instead of to 
the nominative plural, ns with masculine nouns. More cndcnce 
will be required to determine whether masculine, feminine and 
neuter nouns were declined differently. 

Anjrcrms 

Adjectives precede the noun. They are not <lcclinc<l nnrl do not 
take suffixes to indicate case. No distinction seems to !)C made 
for the comparative or superlative. 
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Numrralf jinwlc ir\anchho-Ui “to » 

(jiroII.<i timnc^i/io " n pnnl n'o' •„ mm." 

p«.l nno." ir n.roIU .norrMo t»o P"* 

IMlONOl’N-' 


nie |>cr'oml imintmns 
jo"!”* ^ 

in, iiijr, rnj**. 
hhiga-n-barc “ lo me 

" Ihou, thine ** 
nc-n ] 
ni-nc r '* thy ” 

Ao,/id"hc ” 


ja ••»<•." Iliini'lio'''’ JO !• ^ 

•• M«n<!»c i«i 7 '* ^ „ 

/.mj;fl-n“«e.otir. 


„c “yo«- 


Chinese ni, «« 


TB 

. Dr. nT. 


flu-ILM’‘you, 


of >0«‘ 


ho “they. 




ho, Sindh! tiho, hii. 


(Lahnda) 


ho itti “ he.’* S« dcmonsl. 
prons. 

ho^ytarc “ he, him. 
ho-ilarc “ he.” ^ 
iiarc- *' he, him* 
ctare ” he, his, him 
etarc-n ” his, him, * 
that ” 

ctore-n ” his” 

Hame-n ** his. 


ho-itaf^ ” Ihej . 

«(„rc"lhcy.H'*” 


rfare-n“th“''” 


Oriyish, 

Bengalish. 

Assamish 

tar ” his ” 


^< 7 “ 1 

Wffc V “ his ” * 


Mnjje j 

Ihe thinl person “ ..L.«l,eW " « ,« 


Uve beeo wnltm hctlan-ki. 


11 
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The nominative is the same for all personal pronouns in both 
singular and plural, as will be seen in the above table. The declen- 
sion in the oblique cases is not clear. 

The reflexive pronouns are: 
apnd “ (father) his (servants) .** I. ** self, own.” 
ibnijl “ my own,” ibnije “ his own.” In his grammatical notes, 
Konow revises the meaning of the first form to ” own, 
which is correct. Cf. apnd. 

The relative pronoun is jo “ what (you said) , what (is mine, 
is thine) , who (was lost) .” H. jo if, that, as, when; rel. pron.: 
who, which, what,” I., Prak. jo, Pali, Skr. po (Turner) . 

The interrogative pronouns are bichd why? ” (see “ ask m 
vocab.) and nan, ndn-ko ** what? ”, ndn-t “ who? ”, nen-l “ whose? • 
Indefinite pronouns are formed from the latter root: ndn-kd ‘ any- 
thing,” ndn-i’ka ” anyone,” by the addition of •kd to the corre- 
sponding interrogative pronoun. 

The demonstrative pronouns and adverbs of place ore: 
h% ” this.” Kukish. 

Inti- ” here.” 

i#t “ that,” ho-itl ” that, those,” ite “ the.” Cf. ho itti he.” 
hdfi-koyen “ there.” -koyeti appears to be a verb, so hdti- alone 
probably means ” there.” 


Verbs 

The division of the elements of the Nahali language into various 
parts of speech results rather from convenience and ignorance than 
any conviction that such a division represents the actual state of 
the language. Many of these elements wliicli we should probably 
classify in different parts of speech would probably be considered 
by the Nahals as belonging to one category. Consequently, the 
following discussion largely concerns certain suffixes or post- 

“his” hot slone never means “he,** as Konow seemed lo assume Similarly 
ho ithi 'he was, they were” should have l>ecn ho^lhf, cf ho-tlli “he” 

inJ! (by contraetion from •iny#*) “he (eominR),” u probably litemlly "liw 
cominR) ” 

** Incorrectly translated *' who " 
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positions” nhich arc louml setbs 

siicly, n.th islnl ne are ”“,“t ,Uc serb substantive is 

Konovv has already P™"'"' ■■ is ” He has also ealled 
la and eoinpared it walh U-e 1-“^“ ^ Oie present tense o 

ittention to a suin': ka or -ga oku S of its 

finite verbs But that seems hardly to _ 

iisase There oecur. '“’'.''“"’J’'!’ pcrty) ,” kmdur ka ““ P 
ga -‘lived” -.(fatii. ka “spent (prope^ u, 5= Jo 

paredsl (food) toffo ^ The same suffix is i so 

Lst ■■ man, ka “ to mahe merry J 

in ai^I 1 a •■ good,” compare and M ja 

in Kurku It also seems to ^u J °'’'= .’““^ir^hou 
-distant (eountry) ” i„“Iam,"eare,”“”d'''' 

whether m the eoujugat.ou 3“ ^ J,,d„ed as a verba l mg 
art. you are.” -U should uoje^j" , „b to be 
pronouns rather than as s e, i ” 

The many examples of rte - past ^ 

from the same suffix by ^ ^ exclusnely c „ 

for the a of -ka The fie is.’ kontan ks they 

past tense, for we find 

and kaijn c ke “ shal ^ay ■* wiU eat " (tec 

By the addition of often Ice ken ^ » 

^vlth which the future j^^nken -11 

' ”> ■ IZ will be ■ , the vocabulary to an 

ugain gen (merry) n-otedly made m , j. tense 

Verence has noticed -ts u ju J P^^ 

ending e. . KoN" J“J;,t„Lur3doseem ‘obepr^^_^^^ 

AIostoltheverbswBj^^_ ^^^t of ^"Jthi^ense naturally 
in the past tense H vr so th PPt to 

text are, in English. But just as gj^jenl instances 

predominates over t e j, so t*'”® “ plusively the sense 

be used exclusively m the pot have eaclus y 

to show that the e. J” ..^u-go .&■ 1 ^ ^ ^rn (not 

of the past tense J ''° f teed m both present 

ata,bm . ” how "-an , ,„he place (u'C-* 

worthy) ”. kadm • k ^ d„„„cl.n r» be 

„b..w.d..U,rpr.~V'‘'' 
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and past tense, see below) Moreover, the imperative and future 
suffixes be and ken may be added to this past ” tense suffix e 
i Several words denoting directions or place such as bond e 
" near,’ leg e " up,’ chain t “ before ” contain this suffix It occurs 
with adjectives such ns ej e “ bad,” bos t, bach e “ small, young ’ 
perhaps in ghan e “ many,” sab i kun ** all from ”, with conjunc 
tions such as bhai e “ then ” and trken e “ because ”, and with 
pronouns such as mg e, eng e “ my,” n e** thou, thine, you, your, 
eng e “ his,” etar e ** he, his him, they, their,” etc Or perhaps it 
might be nearer the truth to say that this suffix is used with what 
we are accustomed to consider as adjectives, conjunctions and 
pronouns but which to the Nahals are m the same class as verbs 
More complete data on Nnhnh may, of course, show that what 
appear to be the same suffix had different origins or are pronounced 
differently or carry different tones 

Konow stated that the e or t suffix as used in the past tense 
“ IS apparently identical with Kurku -a, en ” 

A suffix ya occurs m pt yo“ come,” gofa-ya “(property) having 
collected,” ata ya “ (wealth) was divided,” kama^ya “ did ” It 
may arise from a being added to the suffix e, x Konow suggests 
however, that in the last two words, at least, the suffix -ya may be 
Indie Cf also ara-ye ku “ having seen ” 

Konow remarked that in the text ia is used in the meaning 
“ was, were ’ It is perhaps used to form a past tense m ie ga da 
“ eating were,’ t<^ko ga ia “to satisfy wanted,” harp t da “was 
lost ’ 

A verbal suffix seems to be used to form verbs from adjecti\ cs 
in aical t ja “ found good,’ from awal “ good,” and perhaps in 
khij i ja “ (he) got angry,’ and nanga y-ja n ” destitute became,’ 
derived from H nanga ‘ naked ’ But compare uga t-ja, hed ja 
mano jc (see vocab ) Konow considered that this suffLx seemed 
“ to ha\ e a pasive or intransitive force and compared it with K 
•en -jen and jan, Mundan jan -yan 

Konow stated that ‘ the imperative is formed adding the 
suffixes -c or ke ” If he had had an opportunity to analyze the 
language more fullj, he could hardly ha\c been led to that con 
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» m the sentences or text 
clu-ion The suffix -fie occurs mne t 

uhere il IS cerium lint " where the equix 11001 tor 

mific t re occurs once in llicx , , ^ ,i,it Ihc impenli'C 1“™ 

■ go- •• u IS cxpccled 1 *'“ ” l' 

was ilcsircil uns not g, ^.^ur mlh the impenti' c “ 

X erhs m llic x ocubulirx ot the / S g j But the text and 

mg fie since tense or -"“-'''W^.m^ratixe ending is -fie /e 
sentences show conclusi\ ^j„s % erb of 

occurs in de fie •■pxc- f^tTe:tand xxith the imperatixe 
would seem impolite to i the gift , 

ending when one is reifij „„ ns participles nnd ns x 

Vanous forms arc listed h> *„ ,a> that there are no 

nouns It would be more n'’* ^ ,anous forms hixe onl> 

partiaples or xerbil nouns, thitj 

liccn rendered m the Eng is Be used is o . „ 

There are at oil of Aese 

louscalcrmmologj nlucii , -ere. etc ^ne nrs _ 

lihe Nahab The, •>« ‘“f " ’„g to oeeur. to 
probably rneans •• what is gomS on? 

“ml;fiey,orefio^m;hesmd^L 

French il fit or ‘“•wboy) comes,' ^ fettle) 

fiedmi coming,' ?<■( ■■ (he) is pn 

am beating, beitinS, ^ palicfifio-"" ^ „ „£ these 

erfcedme“(he) xxent, slnpes I” although 

I haxe beaten his sou ffl^ouatixe m meamng, 
instances, the x erb seems ^ fallows the main 

this mi5 be accidental . .finished ^ „f,„CTe “ (I) 

fi" XcbdeStlogeompW'^^^^^^^^^ . 

X erb to form a „ (i e W my unde) is 

pleted). gfmtoilra found-* 
days) passed (not) 
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Postpositions 

-td “ plural ” (follows stem and precedes case postpositions) . 
Sometimes -td occurs instead, probably due to poor recording. 
From the examples given above under Nouns, it appears that the 
final vowel of this plural postposition varies considerably in de- 
clension. -fa may have been declined according to gender, number 
and case like postpositions in many of the Indie languages. Cf. 
Manchu -ta, -te “ pi.” (anim. and mostly with persons ) ; §iyang 
(Kukish) -te “ pi.”; Cantonese -ti “ pi. postpos.” with prons. at 
least. 

-fee, -fci “ dal.-loc.” (with or without motion) : -ke “ in (country 
man lived) ,” “(one man) among (inhabitants lived) in (house 
is, lives) “ (country) in (famine came) ” “ (grazing) on (top of 
hill) “ on (horse’s back put saddlel) “ to (him sense came) 

“ (him) on (dress put!) ,” “ (hand) on (ring put!) also post- 
poned to directions, q. v., and to -<4d- in -%hd-ke “ near.” -H “ (h®) 
in (field was) “ on (the back of the horse he is sitting) “ in 
(field was sent) “ to (country went) ,” “ in (ropes bind him!) 

“ among (servants put me) also postponed to directions, q.v. 

“ dat.” (mth v. “ to say ”) : -ke “ (him) to (shall say) ,” “ (father) 
to (said) “ dat.” (of personal relationship) : -ki " to (a man, 
two sons were) “ instr.”; -ke “ (husks) ^vith (his belly fire to 
satisfy wanted) 

-kd “possessive”: “(drums)’ (sound),” " (horse) *s (back) 
also in ne-ka “ thine,” etamen-kd jar- “ his back — .” ** 

-kti, -ktin, -kon “ abl.” (of removal from) : -kun “ (today I far) 
from (walked),” “(here) from (Kashmir how far?),”** “from 
(all, take out the good cloth) ** from (property, give me my 
share) .” -kon “ from (well, draw water !) -kti “ (my father) from 
(many servants’ bellies much food got-is) Also postponed in 
-thd-kun “ (whom) from (bought) ,” and -ffid-ku “ (shopkeeper) 

’* -kt “ ot ” uj dich’kt mantamindT’kS btdi atrar-ks tigdyanyS « probably 
due to all nouns on both sides ol tnan^Au taking 'ki It should be ‘kS “(tnau)'* 
(house) •* 

“Seems to be an abJaluT trilhout motion, but dutanee with pnmitt\e peoples I* 
usually thought o( as tratktnp distance. 
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from (bought).” posiponcl to -(«- (> <= f 

among (one near called) . jounger said to fa^ ) • 

-ia-kun “(them) trom ninolio ( , yy “ an ay from 

“comparatiie,than” (original sen^ P ^ f„eabiilary, -ku is re- 

“(he is taller) than (his sister) 1" ” , .u as a genitive 

aided tor “ trom (tathcr. t»lh<«. " .jat. m “ ot. ^o 

will, -tha- in “ ot (me us ‘h“) ’ and m-ku you. 

(daughter) and -ko “ to, from da“S .se usage is not 

0?” T heso meanings are ^ a" genitise meaning 

knona, -M occurs onb yfcere m Enghsh we can 

in 30 chat hu beio-ga which 

also use “ from ” cinositions m other languag 

ot the large nuroher ot po P^^ jj . 15 ’t,a«, 

resemble those m ^,”''‘“’..Va) Bhakn -km “ geo ■ 

.U“gen ."-U-hya-dat B y,; .,<jat.acc. J 

-tai. -ke “dal-acc, Bunae Dakhini -to- , j,, 

(obi m -to. tern d'-- “doW .^“®,^.onal- 

-ka-ne “ dat -acc_. (rational). Hindi. 

*' dat -acc ", Onya - - postposiUons beginning Assamese, 

man ) , and many oth P .j,- Bengab, Burgandl 

Maritht. Sindht. Lahnd.J^rfa^ , 1 “ “ abl ", 
Gujarati, and the D. _ Bhih dial ot 

Tanul -fc “ dat acc , ^.^ygu ku, ki • , usage ot 

Malayalam -kku a precise defini 1 determine 

Kolami -to. -ton dal ; ^'^^^^ges wiU he necessary 

the postpositions in ^r,,rus) 

possible borrowing /^uth third pers P i^uuse, his hand, 

-„“WldrrTn.hisbrotl.jt^“^rt, (shee^^b^ 

also m pern rmn ° “ ” daog'''^”® „ „ “ (him) 

to (entreated, said) , 
to (said) " 
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n with verbs of getting, gi\ing and taking away chhokda n 
jere ka “ food got is ”, and “ (this rupee him) to (give') “ (those 
rupees him) from (take'),” **(him) to (anyone anything not 
gave) “(me) to (sheep of young any ? not gavest) " (them) 
to (he his wealth divided) ” 

na “ comitative ” “ (who harlots) with (money ate) 
ne, n * agentive ” Konow considers this, in his grammatical 
notes in the LSI, as apparently the suffix of the agent and as “ dis 
tinctly Aryan,” a view expressed all through his translation of the 
text This is a tenable position, which it is useless to argue in the 
present state of our knowledge of hTahali I prefer, however, to 
consider this postposition as a gemtive m such instances, as that 
IS one of the known uses of this postposition Thus aba ne mandt 
which Konow translated " father by it was said,” is rather “ (the) 
father’s saying ” In this matter, one should consider ICoxow s 
statement regarding Mundic “every verbal form can according 
to circumstances, be considered as a noun, an adjective or a verb 
tha See ke, ku, kun 1 (Bloch 200) 

ban, bare “ to ” "(coming) to (house),’ “(me) to (sheep of 
young any ? not gavest) ” 

-re, -Ten with relationship terms aba-re “ father ? ’ , palushho 
ren “ son-? ”, hat ren “ sister ?”, and cf bachu-ran “ young ? , 
daya-re “ younger brother ” 

Adverbs 

hef e not occurs before verbs, although it itself looks like 
V \crb, both because of the ending in c and because it seems to 
be related to the root of the word for * die,” q v Cf also beta he 
not gave he ko no ' may be from hef Ko 
Other adverbs will be found in the \ocabulnry 

Conjunction*! 

do and Iv do, do, Birluir o(/o Kliapu, Mundari ofo and ’ 
Sa\arn -do but Malto ado cf Bodo theo hu ‘but 
Tie " and (occurs tivicc) I m.owe, nni nt Gund> ont 
na, Ainuan »ia (a narrow ’ ) “ also * (PiusunsKi) 
na and ’ (occurs once) Burraish na 
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ha " alas.” Mundic aM: H. M 
e “ 0! ” (occurs before % oc.) - 
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1 . 


Da 


That na “in ” belongs together with nan “ the interior ” ^ is so 
obvious that it would hardly seem necessary to make this state- 
ment. But the question arises as to how we have to account for 
the relationship between the two words. Is na a. shortened form 
of nan which owes the loss of its final to the enclitical character 
of suSixes, or is nan a nasalized derivative of na which then, as 
I pointed out elsewhere,* must have likewise originally ended in 
a guttural?® A first argument which would speak in favour of 
the latter alternative may be found in the orthography nu/i which 
vie meet in Old Tibetan teids.* But it would seem impossible to 
settle this question without adducing additional material. 


* A ScniEFNER, m his “ Ttbetueke Siuditn IV, Bettrage zut Caruslehn ” (Butt Acad 
St Pitertbourg VUI <1805), cols 9 81 mSItlanges Afiatiqufs V (1868), pp 178-191) 
writes {Mel As, p 185, Bull col 11). “na, dae *ch m den nSchsten Zusammenhang 
mtt nan ‘ das Innere ‘ bnngen moehte “ At the end of his oilicle, SomErvER gives 
examples for some Bisuflixes,” and be also clearly diffcrenliates between las and nas 
As I saw his article only after having completed this paper, I failed to refer to it on 
p 372, and on p 389 In the latter place, my statement that Dr. P CoROiat 
the 6rst to have drawn attention to the combination of two auflixes must be rectified 
The '* DisufTixcs ” adduced by Schiefner would correspond to Coeoieb’s numbers II. 
3 7. 2, 1 One should also note that ScniETMUi and Cordier have (probably fjuilc 
mdepcndently) arrivctl at the same results in their description of the functions of the 
Tibetan cases, as is evident from tlie names of cases which they have both adopted 
a/la(iL>e, messive, tllatwe, ablaUt.e, and elative, 

*“ Ttbetuch~cktnesisehe lVortgIetekungen'‘ (in the following abbreviated as 11. G/). 
Berlin 1030. p 6 

* I was very glad to note that the regretted Stuart N Woutendes has endorse*! ni) 
conclusions staling (//MS 1037, p 687) that "Tibetan vord famSiet remain terg 
true to their oim tgpe oj final, tix ffvtlural, dental, or labial, as the ease may 

be, and t( w impossible— ereept in eerfain pertdiar eases, eaeh of vkieh requires its 
oim special treatment— to estabtish anything in the nature of famStes mth saun/ 
finals " 

*Cf A II FmiKCXT.TibetuehellandsehnflenfundeaiuTurfan {Sitsungiber Prtuss 
Ak Wus^Pka-hiMt hi I02t. Ill), P 10 Cf also 11’ C/., PP 0/7. and n 0 on page 6 



AKD THEIB COMBmllONS STS 
CERTAIN TIBETAN SUFFIXES AN , * 

> Tn the Addenda to the 

Let us first looL at some merhn 1929. PP 120A>, 

leprml of Jaschke’s Wan G™”*™ ; ^ dra-ba “ to be hot 
nmnerous examples of ‘tUemaVons «f thej^ there the rvorf 
rfron-mo “ hot,’ drod “ heat ”re does not seem to be 

without a final is always a fot » ,jtemations and our case e 
a close resemblance between .. to be low.” wheh 

Among them, however, is ' to Jaschke (Diet , p 

IS Itself a denvatii e of ma. a j,, ^th mo tto 

■■ a root sigmfying balav, ’’ Afd^^' ,o the compo|md man 

nasalized form ^rfs.” but as an '“'J.'P^^'then we 

cad * (or man-chad) d .w^tmtrv. lowland i,n»h 

m the meamng “ lower P-‘/;t"aiternat.on no-no,., bo* 

would hate a ntrdong paraM * „ew And it is by 

from the phoneUc and semantic po 

means the only one „ iiho\ c ” t »• t»ither ' 

Jaschke hiLelf refers to po_, ^boi ’f "o 

Another pair is phn ci° na'ohred om 

with ishun' In the “se ” I” “ 

noun also in the meaning ^cmnng ' to be •’ 

beyond”) “b'*®®,?'" ^“erba! nasalized tom. 

as pho beyond has a emerge) can , 1 — dy con 

and p/ipin “ to come, to go < ^ Sy„, has already 

a relaUonship which I thinh, m ta'our 

sidered probable ^ („ sP'-''’ '‘'°”/„a there arc parallels 

The examples “‘‘‘‘“'^BeniaUic of no. tins time 

ol nari being a ^ paroh^l ^ ” and hon “ to 

m the guttural senes as J ,,op meant 

with guttural plosne. is 1°™ mipl.es 

» T The connection, . cutober or 

come tne OU . ^ ilte woD 


ilh guttural of course, ‘“-r 

» T The connection, . cutober or 

come -tn® ^ ihe woD 

^ 

'■TrAS'^-" ' ^ r-'- " 

compctuid ^UU«t5bT ^ . g „ #r wootd thow tbe 

• Tbe clTTDolc^ dsewsnj boW Jt«s T •"** ^ f/Ld 1^“ 

b,. Ihe fco for -b.th 
Ibe ine*nw8 “ 
p. 5*8. 
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ori^nally “ to move downwards,” * and this suggestion can be 
supported by the fact that pheb “ to come ” is not only clearly 
related with hhah “ to move downwards,” but actually occurs in 
the same meaning as the latter word.® A similar case would be 
soil, functioning as perfect and imperative of ligro-ha “ to go, 
which I consider a derivative of so “ place,” itself a derivative of 
sa “ earth ” (see here below, p. 386) . But there are also guttural 
parallels of the type rtui — man, to match even better our na — 
Three words ending in n clearly side with nan : goii “ above, gun 


“ middle,” and khon “ inside.” The respective etymons, however, 
make some semasiological remarks necessary. Go is explained 
by Jaschke as 1. "place” and 2. "the proper place, position, 
rank.” Taking it together with gon " above,” one would suggest 
a primary meaning of " high place ” and find this confirmed by 
the meanings of an obWous derivative, mgo: " head, top, first 
place, beginning,” Gtc is described by Jaschke as " extension, 
room, space,” gwi " middle ” might therefore be primarily ” the 
spacious place.” “ As original meaning of kho, which is mostly 
used as a personal pronoun of the third person, Jaschke indicates 
" essence, substance ” {Diet., pp, 42/S) . This would fit well nith 


the meaning " inside ” which in addition to kkoii also occurs in 

khog (cf. the metaphorical use of " core ” in English) . AlsoA;/io*na 


“ exactly ” seems to confirm this meaning. 

In a further example the connection betw’cen the etymon and 
its derivative is not quite obvious, viz. between tha and ihaii. 
Tha clearly means " low, bottom,” as is evident from tha-ma 


'Jaschke (Dief., p SM) notes this meaning with the wordi '* to it teemi to « 
uted ” The source '* Lt ” for Ins example is the Lhan Thahs ” (Ko 473 of tlje 
“ Vcrxcichnis " by Schmtdt and Boehtlinck (Buff ilul-rhS Ac St ‘VittT$h , T.IV 
(1848), col 117) By a cunous mistake the abbreviation is left out m the list on 
p x« 

* See brlow, p 378 on hdr/i, Arfort 

** In ir Gl^ Nos 13t/3 I compaml goA “above" to Chin kao “high am! 
goA “price" to Chm ehia ^ The two Tibetan wortii are et>molopcally identical, 
and go srouM be nearest to Chm l><io 

“I mu«t withdraw II Cl No *03. based on the false atiumplmn llial mgo ha<! an 
original final dental 

"Cf other aemanlic ongins of ll*e ooneepl “middle" lielow, p S'?* n 49 (Chin 
tkung ijt) and p 388 'Hb dlmt 



JXSCHKE defines ns •• the lart (and alter 

meanest, mast interior.” and trom „ 3 .. „d «P 

him CnANona Das) translates by J'J ., htlle or 

to.” but rvhieh should better }>' flat eountry. plam, 

“downto.”” Butfort/iauJASCT (“ planities, plame ) • 

steppe” ns meaning, ns docs example 

Jasciike himselt, bon ever, me “plain” ‘e d 

“to fall to the ground.” ^e- I ‘’j'^edanee a dh th.s we find 
" the lowland.” or “ the ground. In » „,uhaA. or nn-itma 

rW-S-on toot.” - eompounda hU ,eems to -- 

“pslee” and ^^n-tUan .^•35ie with ri- ""t'^^rprimary 
something lihe basis. , . ihag ** distance. „ 

also a wo“rd with . PX^ug^sl is “ ho«om-end, end, 

: T t^hould like to subb ««:rinall: 


stance. a ’' so 

also a word with P'I^“”,‘.J’‘“t‘'siiggest, is “ v.’. ™ to be 

meaning which I should hhe to gge^^y originally 

that thag ria-ba “to be . . |g eoncerned.” compared 

long, ns tar as the ^‘’°“°,“'^j,ich jAsemm has there is 

ner the derivaUve t"'''"!*’ . tc.” In addition to m 
with tha, means end, i . j .. below,” occum g , ^ tive 
also an Old Tibetan . ^,,0 As a d?;hieh 

b!a mfbad ni stod to add ptoii-ba let go 

ot the same series I shou _ denoting 

primarily must have m j-^t ot pairs ° je, however, 

Tha-than would coacluyj '^““tlt from the 

location which mate ijutlural series, 

which equally belo^ m 
discussion ot the suflixes s . 


Ucusslon ot the suffixes . . ^ Tte Sustoa m”™'” 

.. D-gsd™ .niy a”'“ S S 

0.. „We ■» D*» cSwi » a » “ 

„N. SSSt other „ 0»a.trf » 

•TOUKA. CJcHl^ 


JJ the Cwtewe O^ord 


M wo bssi : Vere ; 

»Ct how “bottom « Cr 


ileo Corinmi ** „ ji-rt oa “ mewu^ 

■• il „ ,.Hrr “"ll j te leclA.” ■ ' 

“LTs;”S “t - ^ 

the Latin word lor .j. telan poA. hytiii 

»Cf P SB of Ibe p mkhoi p- 
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2. ste 

From the phonetic point of view ste (of which te and de are 
the secondary forms owing their existence to sandhi '*) is to sten^’’ 
ns na is to naii. And as steii means “ what is above,” the meaning 
“ above, upon ” would have to be assumed as the primary mean- 
ing of ste. The difficulty of accepting this etjonology lies in what 
IS supposed to be the outstanding function of ste. It is generally 
described as a “ gerundial ” suffix. But Jaschke has already 
pointed out {Diet., p. 221) that “ it may he added also to other 
words than verbs,” and while hesitating to accept his explanation 
for this fact, viz. that “ ste contains the coyida,” we are entitled 
to see in the occurrence of ste after non-verbs a confirmation of 
our etymology, for it is a common feature of all Tibetan suffixes 
that they occur both after non-verbs and verbs. 

The usual “ gerundial ” function of ste may well be accounted 
for by the translation “ upon.” As this can imply the meaning of 
“ addition,” it can express both synchronization and sequence of 
events, or circumstances. And it is interesting to note that the 
suffix la, the primary meaning of which, as we shall see, is equally 
** above, upon,” “ is used as a gerundial particle in a similar sense 
as te (ste) ” (Jaschke, Diet., p. 540) . We can also easily under- 
stand the usage of ste after pronouns, as in ci ste (literally ” what 
upon ” , or after adverbs as in da ste zag bdun na (” in seven 

days from today,” lit. " now-upon seven-days-in.”) But there is 

**It may be assumed that the roles governing the usage of the three alternative 
forms have been developed gradually 1 find yin »te in an Old Tibetan text, published 
by A n Francse (“ Weitcre iibetuehe IJaniUchnjtenJunde von Turfan,” Sitzunysber 
Preuts Ak Wus.Pkd hst Kl 1924. XVH. p 110) See also here below, p S77 n 20 

”Cf IF Gl. No 117 

Jascbeg only notes ct-*te in s usage similar to that of yal ie (see below, p 
We find in Descodins* Diet the meaning “therefore” I noted the meaning "how 
in a passage of the Tibetan version of the Puma-Story (Narthang Print, hDuI, Vol 
Kha p 41A, 1 5) which is, however not included in the Sanskrit text of the Dityd- 
tttdana de dag gis de la dns pa " kbyod tn ci ete inyur bar hkhor” (They asked her 
llow have you come back (so) »i«ickly) The sentence would follow after tdbhih td 
pnthfa, Cowmx & Neh., p 29, I 10) —In the MohdiyutjiatU (Sakaki No flU9) 
we find and cw(e, side by side with de-nos as alternative translations of atha 

'* A quotation from the /IzaA-fun In P J Sciimiut’s e«lition (S Petersburg ISIS, p 4, 
4lh line f b) de is a misprint for da which was overlooked by ScnttrvEn in hi« " 
gantungen u HeneAfiyungen ” (St Pelersb 1852) (Narthang Pnnt, MJo, lol Sa, 
p 200 A, 1/2) 
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“ to go ” should be added and from which Itag (see here below, 
p.S79) should be eliminated, hden and hdon must have changed 
from the meaning “ to rise ” to that of “ to go,” in exactly the 
same manner, as hofi changed from to move downwards ’ to 
“ to come ” (see above, p. 373) . 

3. la 

There is an Old Tibetan form lah =** for la, as we had nah for 
na, and there is the verb Ian “ to rise,” a secondary form of Idan 
Does then la — Ian form a pair to match na — naii and ste — sten^ 
I believe it does, but the discussion must start from what I sup- 
pose this pair to have been in an older stage of the language. The 
old pronunciation was *dla — *dlan. As I have suggested on an 
earlier occasion,-® the ori^nal consonantal group *dl- could develop 
in three different ways. The d could either change its place by 
metathesis {*dl > Id) , or change to b {*dl > hi) , or be lost alto- 
gether So we have IdoU and loii “to be blind” from 

as we have Ida-h, and tail “ to rise ” from *dlan, and we 
have Idad and blad ” " to chew ” from *dlad, or Idud, perf., fut. 
and imper. bind “ to give to drink ” from *dlud, or Idug, perf. 
Idugs oxiA (usually) blugs, tat. blug, imper. blug (s) “to pour 
from dlug,‘^ as we have bla “ above ” from *dla and Idatt nse 
from *dlan (with their respective secondary forms la and latt) . 
Since Id and bl can alternate within the forms of one and the 
same verb, as was the case in Idud and Idug, there does not seem 
to be any difficulty in supposing that *dl- should have developed 
differently in the etymon *dla and in its nasal derivative *dlarh 
That the secondary form la has become the form of the suffix is 
only to be expected owing to its close contact with the final con- 
sonants of preceding words. (Cf. te and de side by side with stc. 
and the drastic changes which the initials of our next suffix have 

*’ IV CK No 72 will have to be modified, u these two words are nearer to Chin 
ting 

** Cf p 13 of the paper by A II Frawckb. quoletl above, p STO, n 10 

•• IV. Cf, p 81 

** btad IS so far only adduced by Tibetan lesicoBTaphers (cf JXjciikb. Diei^ p S31) 

*’ dlug actually occun in an Old Tibetan manuscript, cf IV. Of, No 41. 
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“ to turn (horizontally) from one side to the other ” (thereby 
turning top-side down) . A nasal derivative of Itag is probable Itan 
“ bale, load ” (= what is loaded upon) . hlag in rna ba blag pa 
might well belong here too, it would then not mean to incline 
one’s ears” (Jaschke, Diet., p. 383), but, on the contrary, to 
“ raise, prick ” them. Whether also the noun blag, which Des- 
GODiNS (Diet., p. 693) translates as “ facilite, comraodite, is a 
member of the series, must be left undecided until further investi- 
gation. 

To discuss finally the meaning of fa as a suflSx, there can be no 
doubt that it has acquired a very generalised meaning, but I be- 
lieve that tlie meaning above, upon, on top ” ” can still be felt 
in many cases both with /a and with fas.*® The description ‘above, 
upon, on top ” can be applied roughly to any location which is 
not either m or under or behind another object. And in modem 
Tibetan dialects la has even succeeded in ousting na out of its 
“ legitimate " place to indicate the location " in.” A similar 
encroachment can be observed in the case of our next sufiix, the 
original meaning of which was ” below, under.” 


4. du (tu, r(u),su) 

The fourfold nature of the suffix leads us to expect an initial 
consonantal group for its original form. This, I should like to 
suggest, was *dni, w’hich would have its nasal derivative in dntA 
(with a probable secondary form run ) , a derivative of dnin in srui 
“ to guard,” and perhaps another member of the family in hdru 
” to dig.” 

'• jABcnKE (Diet . pp 3SS »nd fiC9) diHercntiatw ta-bla from Mostefi as being ** above 
Uie earlb,’* as opposed to “ upon the earth.” and after him Lauveii 
Ubeltseken K5mg,n. Lcipiig 1011, p *33) translates *a btahi ffitod tbyin as "lahja 
ul»er der Erde ” I wonder whether ta-bto is more than an archaism for meaning 

~ on." not " above " the earth 

*• See below, p 387 „ . 

••Cf for instance the table of ’Declensional Potlposilions In Lahnl Tibetan a 
G de namtCTi'a monograph on ** The TOieton Dialect *>/ Lahut (Tibetiea I, 

York and NagRar, Urusvati Ilimalaj’an lleseairh Institute of Hoench Museum. 10 . 

p *1). where la Is mentioned for tlie slative and la. m. n for the locative, and ll^ 
author’s remark on p « Tht datite and toealne are nmlar Sn farm, end are di]- 
frtenttaUd by the eontexL 
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to the proposed etymology. Let us now discuss the semantic side. 
Since druii is explained as “ vicinity, place near,” the meaning 
of *dru would be “ near.” But as our suffix clearly occurs in the 
meanings " to, into, in,” e. g., cliur or vieT mchon-ha (to jump 
into the water, or fire) , a development from the meaning “ near 
seems out of the question. 

However, I do not think that dnin meant primarily “ vicinity. 
To answer the question as to its original meaning we must turn 
to druiis which is obviously a derivative of drun.*^ 

Druns is an ancient word for “ root ” (noted as such by Tibetan 
lexicographers) ,** and I suppose that “ root,” or “ bottom, lower 
end ” was also the ori^nal meaning of dnin.*^ Curiously enough, 
a similar meaning (" bottom ”) is to be found in Csoma^s Diction- 
CLTy (p. 65) , side by side with the equivalents “nearness, side. 

It is well known that druii appears regularly as translation of 
Sanskrit mula in the case of vjikshamule (siA-gi druii-na) ,** end 
it may be noted that Sanskrit mula has likewise developed the 
meaning " immediate neighbourhood ” from the meaning “ root. 

I found druA-nas (not dnms-nas) in connection with good in the 
meaning “ to cut entirely ” (litt.: “ from the root ”) , where also 
rtsad-nas gcod-pa can be used.** And in like manner the common 
Tibetan word for “ root ” rtsa (of which the rtsad just quoted 

On the iinol see below, p S8S 

**Cr p ISB of the Tibet&n.hloneoluin wort, quoted p 375, n 15 (rfn<»U-p<* 
tiyag m rUa-ha nag) 

** The obvious Chinese etymolopcal equivalent « ehung “ mitWle," ancient 1 
But having UDdergone a different semantic development— cf Tilietan mihit bottom, 
centre.” and below, p 383, o 50 It cannot be quoted in support 

‘‘Jaschke obviously did not take over this ineaninR from CaoMA liecause he con- 
sidered it wholly unfounded In other cases well foundetl ineaninps of words, either 
taken o>er hy Jasciike from CaoMA and marked “Cs.” or b.M«I independently by 
Jaschke, were left out by S Ch Das I hope to revert to this point on another 
oeeasion 

“Cf also AfflAdiTfutporti (Sakaki). No WJ70 Cf also No 0870 (Vpktha-talaM* . 
IrA^ruA, or, tjon-paht hog) 

**In the Stones of the Matneide and PamcHle, trandslcil by L Ftrn (Annalf* ■ 
,tfiu/e Ouimef. Vol V (1RS3). pp Otetc) Narthan(f Tnnt, hDul. Vol A'a. P IMB* 
tUhi mgo dniA-na» beadtta* The prereilmif version of the story (p 17^\l) has. 
erroneoudy. I think, droit-po was DruA (not dniAt) Is also wntten In both passages 
in the MavKanJur of the DntUh htuscum 
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ever to appear in the later English edition of his dictionaiy. 

No support can be derived from srun-ha “ to guard,” where it 
may even seem more natural that the “ guardian ” {dnm-'pa 
“ attendante ” is equally inconclusive) is ** near ” somebody rather 
than standing exactly at another pereon’s feet. 

Da~duii and da-nm, which as alternative forms can very well 
be referred back to an earlier would require the mean- 

ing “ bottom ” rather than “ side,” as “ up to now ” and “ from 
now on ” seem to be the primary meanings. 

As was indicated above, I should like to suggest that the verb 
ru’fi-ha “ to be fit, suitable, right ” is probably a secondary form 
of drun. If this is so, it is clear that its meaning can have arisen 
only from the meaning root,” not from the meaning nearness. 
It would seem to support this etymology that the synonymous 
rigs-jta is also a denominative. The idea “ to be right ” would then 
be either “to be class,” i.e. in accordance with a certain social 
ideal, or “ to be rooted,” i. e. well established (e. g. by tradition, 
custom, law) . 

That, primarily, *dru also meant “ root, bottom,” may be in- 
ferred from examples like ckur mcho7\‘ba (to jump into the 
water) , quoted above. The verb hdru-ba, if belonging here, would 
speak in favour of this meaning, because “ to dig " would then 
be “ to uproot.” It would, however, be necessary to separate 
hdru-ba etymologically from hbru-ba, because the latter has a 
dental secondary form (Jibrud-pa) .** 

In like manner in the case of drun, the meaning “ vicinity 

out of the questioD In Uie KarmoJafafto (FcEn. Joum At IXme S6nc, T XVII flOOlI. 
p 473) we have the story of the huntsman who. being thirsty, goes near ft well 
then looks into it (Narthong Print. hDul, Vol Sa, p ISO D, I 7) tkom gyw pJuAt 
nas khron jta defit druA-du toA tiejdtt kkron jki dehi nar) du bltat na 

•*Cf also da-tle and da bar Dcacooi'ts has the meaning ** adhue" side by fide wim 
“ et ” and " nunc ’ Wliile jAVrnRC {Dtel , p 8i7) notes only the meaning “ still. slHl 
more” (also pven. e g, by GbOvwqci. {Legenden dtr Naropti. Leipzig 1D33, p IMl). 
the meanmg ” up to now ” can be gatheml from an example aildueed by him on 
p 370 of bis dictionary s v toA da rsiii do (»Mo) mo ton (It b not yet past five 
o'clock) 

Wiile JlACiiKe treaU hdru-ba as a oecondary form of hbru-ba and notes al*> 
hdrud pa as identical with Abrud pa, hdmd pa b differentiated as " to poliih from 
Adns-ba “to dig“ in DemossVs dictionary (p Mi). 
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explain the s as shortened from either sa in the meaning “ place, 
or from 50, which is a derivative of sa. The word so, which was 
mentioned above (p. 374) as the etymon of sort, has already been 
referred back to sa by Jascdke {Diet., p. 578) , who adduces its 
occurrence in the phrase sor-bzag-pa to put in its place ” and in 
the compounds iian-so “ hell,” raii-so “ proper place,” and 
hkhrul-so “ locus errandi, mistake,” to which ban^so “ tomb, 
bran-so “ brisket,” nam^so, or nabs-so “ sixth nakshatra,” ckad-so 
“ limited term,” thad-so ** opposite place,” gtad-so “ refuge, 
chu-so " urinary organs,” sna sor in the first place ” and rtiA-sor 
“ furthermore ” (?)*^ may be added. Furthermore, it is certainly 
the word so " place ” which we meet reduplicated as so so in the 
meaning " separately, singly.” 

To discuss first the phonetic side of our etymology, we must 
suppose the early loss of the final vowel, which was either a, or o. 
We have just observed, in the case of the preceding suffix, the loss 
of u in ru. If we take into account that our suffi.x (opart from 
and na) is appended chiefly to the “ geniUval ” suffix {gyi, kyu yt, 
hi) , an exact parallel can be adduced in the so-called “ gerundinl^ 
particle gyin, kyin. This consists, as will be discussed more in 
detail in a paper on the Tibetan pronouns to be published^ soon 
elsewhere, of the same ” genitival ” suffix and the suffix na in, 
shortened to n. 

We shall discuss below the shortening of la and na to I and n 
respectively in combination with some other suffixes. Moreover, 
we observe the loss of final a and c in o number of Tibetan bi- 
syllables, especially when they arc used in compounds: We have 
bti-ga and bug ” hole,” Ico-ga and Icog ** lark,” nya-ga and nyag^ 

“ steelyard,” da-ra and dar “ buttermilk,” sgoii-iia and sgon egg. 
zaAa and zal “clay,” and t/ia-pa-pa “weaver” side by side with 

** Jaaciikp explains (Ins worU as " hell " • v. ^on, nnd as ** inferior place • 

Ho also refen io »1an soA (p lOl) For Ihe latter compound cf. MakAtyutpatli ( 
SakakiI.No 4747 , , 

*’ Jabcukk refers from sfta-sor to rttA-sor in lits dictionary, but fails to explain 
rompound, a v rtiA 

•• Cf llie distributive waRe of reduplM^lion In w rr For a simdar usage in Chinne 
cf. for insUmce. C W Matebi. A C^*urtc oj Mandann SlianRhal IDOO, Lesson 

LXVII (Distribution by RefieUlion), p tC7. 
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meaning “ place,” and as a verb in the meaning “ to be in a place ” 
Gnas has its counterpart in gyas “ right ” (as opposed to gyon 
“ left ”) . In like manner as gnas literally means “ in-place,” gyos 
literally means ” high place ” with a semantic development which 
has parallels in the Scandinavian words for ” right.” 

It would fall outside the scope of this paper to discuss in full hoiv 
far it IS possible to refer back to so or sa final s in other Tibetan 
derivatives. We see, however, two groups in which this seems 
possible. The first consists of nominal derivatives: zabs “ depth 
can be well explained as “ deep place,” nags “ forest ” as “ dark 
place,” or dbus “ middle ” as ” head-place.” The two words for 
" side ” nos and phyogs (the latter with the secondary form logs ) 
may primarily mean ** face-place ” and ” hand-place,” the latter 
to he referred directly to a derivative phyog'”^ (log) of phyag 
(lag) . It would furthermore seem to support our etymology that 
in the case of words denoting location we have side by side forms 
with and without final s of nearly or entirely identical meaning, 
as we have assumed in the case of drw\ and drwis, and as we can 
observe with khon ” inside ” and khons “ middle,” or khw% ” hole 


and khuiis ** mine.” 

The other group of -5-derivatives is of verbal origin. In addition 
to a mere local meaning — as in sems ** thinking place ■ mind, rjes 
“ leaving-behind-place = track,” skyabs " protecting-place = 
protection,” (for primary 5«i;5 ’*) ** entering place “ sheath. 


Swedish hSger, Komegian kpgr, etc Ojf<w “left” is b denvative of yo o 
On Uie semantic development cf the thesis (Upsola 1007) by D FnTKLOOT, f* 
ckangeTnent* de nyntficaUon expre-itions rfroile et de gauche daris 
Tomanu tt tpicialement m Fran^ais The author wishes, however, to eiplain Sw is 
hogtT difTerenlly 

Cf the etymology of ‘ capital ” Dbn too can mean ** middle 

’* On yhyogs and log$, phyag and lag cf H’ Gl , pp 12 and 31 

Cf the similar development in English, on all hand*, on the one hand etc. 

’* Cf no which, on its part, is a derivative of •»!« as existing m etta, 

** This meaning seems to be behind rje “ to barter " and rjed ‘ to forget Tor t e 
latter word and meaning JXscn&E has already referred to lut-pa “ to remain be in 
to be forgotlcn " 

’’There « also the variant tkgobt “help assistance" which would correspond o 
the " present " tkyob 

’•Cf mdeub winch Wouexwiv was certainly right In considering a secondary form 
of mdsvg and which he rcferrei! bock to ^ruge-pa Cf Ins article in Language 
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our analysis, call “ Irisuflixcs,” or j{ wc accept the denomination 
suffi'c for the gcnitivnl kyi, gt/t etc., he may cv’cn speak of " quadri- 
sufRxes.” 

Without discussing Conuim*s list of bisuflixcs any further, I 
should like to conclude this article with tlirec bisufii\es uhich 
have so far not been recognised as such, viz. la + ste, 71a + du, and 
na + stc. 

The first of these three combinations I find in the “ conjunc- 
tion ffof-fc.From the phonetic poml of view, we observe here 
the same shortening of la > Z. as in iha-mal-pa “ vnilgar,” developed 
from Z/m-nin-fa-pa.** The first component of gaUie is the inter- 
rogative and relative pronoun ga which is to the more common 
<7071, nhnt Tta is to As is well known, the condition proper 

in the Tibetan clause of condition is expressed by the sufiix na 
added to the verb. The addition of gal-ic, which one may call 
optional, may be explained by the desire of the Tibetan translator 
to cover the Sanskrit gadi by a special word. I even suppose that 
gaUte was modeled after gadt, of which it is the most common 
equivalent. In using ga the Tibctans'ptobably tried to render the 
Sanskrit pronominal ga^, imitating at the same time the peculiar 
" relatival *’ use of gadi. In support of this theory I refer to ci-ste 
consisting of another pronoun and the suffix ste, which is some- 
times used for gal-tc*^ 

The pronoun <70 is also the first component of a syntactical 
structure exhibiting the second combination, Tia + du. Instead of 
the very common sentence rggal-po gari-na-ba*^ der soil (“he 
went to the place where the king was ’*) we find not quite infre- 

6 Sul elatif sum d’un suf illatif no« + «u 

7 Suf ablaut sum dun suf inessif Itu-^na 

8 Suf illatif 8 UIV 1 dun suf tu, du, etc +gyt, etc 

9 Suf illatif suivi dun suf instruiDenlal tu, du, etc etc 

10 Suf illatif SUIVI d*un suf allatif tu, du, etc -f-la 

11 Suf illatif SUIVI d’un suf uiessif tu, du, etc +na 

12 Suf illatif SUIVI dun suf elatif tu, du, etc +ruu 

is Suf illatif sum d'un suf illatif 

** Cf Jascbke, Diet , p 227 

This will be discussed more m detail in another article 

*’ Cf Jaschee, Diet , p 140 

*' Or ja na ba der, or even ga na bar 
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An Album of Chinese Bamboos; a Study of a Set of Ink-Bamboo 
Dravnngs, A.D, 1785. By William Charles White. The 
University of Toronto Press, 1039. 

This second study from the Royal Ontario Museum of Archae- 
ology sets a high standard of beauty. The twelve paintings that 
form its basis have been surrounded with all the perfection of 
modem typographic art. Enlarged reproductions of details and 
of the seals and inscriptions make possible a closer appreciation 
than usual of the painter’s workmanship. Not content with offer- 
ing a simple exhibition, the author has added a wealth of in- 
formation on the place of the bamboo in Chinese life and thought. 
In refraining from subjective appraisal, and in seriously attempt- 
ing to relate the objects to the natural and social environment of 
the painter, the author, it strikes us, has treated Chinese art as it 
ought to be treated. It is precisely because these many excellences 
of the work will be so readily recognized * that this reviewer feels 
he may fairly call attention to less happy aspects of the publica- 
tion. Since a substantial portion of the book consists of trans- 
lations, it becomes necessary to compare these with the originals, 
as a result of which some fundamental questions arise regarding 
the method and aim of translation from the Chinese. 

The rendering of Chinese poetry into western languages has its 
unquestioned difficulties. The concise and allusive character of 
the text presents us often with a succession of images whose con- 
nection must be formed in the mind of the reader. For this reason 
it is never necessary for the translator to apologize for the lack of 
literalness in his translation. For this reason, too, there need not 
be only one possible translation, so that the translator must be 
granted a certain immunity from criticism. But the process can- 
not be wholly anarchistic, and at least one principle may be agreed 

Since this went to press my attention has been called to the careful review by 
Professor DtrmafOAK, TP 35 370-385 Some of the same errors noted here have 
already received comment there 
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We are not trying here to ridicule, but to emphasize the sad 
fact that the whole translation is nonsense of the first order And 
while the ^v^ltlng of original nonsense may be a supreme art, it is 
denied to the translator, who takes upon himself m some measure 
a responsibility for the reputation of the artist whom he under 
takes to mtroduce to others It must be obvious that the poem 
as presented could not have been wntten by Li Po The question 
is then, what did Li Po write? To answer this, we must go back 
to his text 

^ ^ lisg it -6 e ^ 

The evolution of this into the rendenng that we have already 
quoted is of particular interest because it contravenes a general 
prmaple of Chinese grammar Of all the elements felt to be indis 
pensable m a western proposition or sentence, Chinese is most 
careless ” about the subject A large percentage of ordinary 
conversation lacks it, and m fine prose it is frequently absent 
The feeling of the writer seems to be that the reader should be 
able to hold the subject m mmd mthout constant help from him, 
and this especially in a short poem where it has been prefixed in a 
way that might be expected to keep it permanently m view The 
chief error of the translator has been the introduction of various 
irrelevant subjects Conversely, the chief improvement to be made 
is a remarkably simple one, since it requires only that the Kind 
Grandmother Bamboo be accepted as the grammatical subject of 
all four couplets Starting from this point of view, n e immediatclj 
reach the follomng for our second couplet * 

Its (the bamboo’s) green falls on the deepest n a\ e, 

Its clear notes haae something of the morning cold 
And while this may not be science, it is at least understandable 
poetry 

*Tle only sus(tcal on we have to malce about Ih^ frat couplet w that U e won! 
tranilaled reflect " more commonly means “ u eeflectetl " or “ casts a shadow on " 
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essential The basic tools are four works which can stand, and 
should stand, on every studcnt*s desk 

A Tz'u hai most recent of the smaller encyclopaedias, 

improving in details, though not m bulk, on the better 
known jTs'm yuan 

B Chung kuo jen-mxng ia-tz^u tien *1* ^ , a die 
tionary of biography 

C Chung Kuo Lu chin ti-minp ta tz*u ticn 
a dictionary of place names 

D Li tai ming^jen nien-p'u BSfC^A^ pS, one of several good 
compilations of the known dates for individuals (Com 
Press edition) 

None of these books is a final authority, but they are all con- 
vement first references To illustrate their use m elementary re 
search we select a dozen problems found between pages 16 and 
27 of An Album of Chinese Bamboos 

1 “ Pao T ing Po was born about the year 1725 and died in his 
eighty seventh year Somewhere about 1808, when he 
was eighty six years old, he was given the chu jen rank 
His death occurred the following year ” (page 16, lines 16ff ) 

These dates clearly cannot be made to harmonize If Pao died 
in 1809 at the age of 87 {sui) , then his birth year can be found by 
subtracting 86 from this date, givnug us 1723, and not “ about the 
year 1725 ” If we refer to tool B, we find the name of Pao 
Ting po on page 1029, row 3, with the information that 

he was given the chu jen degree ‘ durmg the Chia ch mg penod 
Now 1808 is the exact middle of that penod, but the 
expression “ dunng ” cannot be construed so precisely as to en- 
able us to reckon other dates from it We need here to make 
use of tool D which, m the absence of an index, requires the 
student to run through the pages m the general neighborhood of 
the dates sought Havmg located the Chia-ch‘ing period m volume 
5, he will readily find a record of Pao*s death on p 101 Working 
backwards, he comes to the entry regardmg his birth on p 82 The 
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somewhat the connotation of "the antipodes,” and is an appro 
prnte term for the extreme southern regions, to which Li K an di 
in fact go 

4 “ Pai Lo then ” (20 11) 

Wlule the translator may have felt it to be unnecessary, it might 
help the general reader to have tlic identification here ivith t e 
poet, Po Chu 1 , w hose poem ** Night Snow ” faces the frontispiece 
The identification of “ fancy names ” can be readily made wit 
the help of the appended I-mtng ptao in tool B 

5 “a stone carving after Wang Yu ch'eng of the K ai Yuan 

period (A D 713 742) ” (27 3 f ) 

As in the preceding example, use of the appendix m 
results m the identification here of a famous poet, ^ 

His dates are found in tool D, eh 2, pp 65, 86, to be A 
701 7C1, not 699 759, as given on p 40 of Chinese Bamboos Ine 
last year of the K‘ai yuan penod should be 741 After these cor 
rections have been made, it is clear that the expression o c 
H'ai Yuan period ” refers not to the artist, but to the carving, as 
indeed it must for grammatical reasons 

6 “ two famous scholars of the Sung Chin Dynasties (25 19) 

Huang Shan ku Ui#, by use of tool B, is identified as Huanc 
T mg chien whose dates, including the day and hour ot 

birth are given m tool D, di 3, pp 54, 78, as 1045 
identification appears here and there in Chinese Bamboos, 

Huang Shan ku has the dates 1045 1105 on p 52. while Huano 
T mg chien has the dates 1050 1110 on p 44 In any case, he was 
a contemporary and close friend of Su Shih (Tung p o) , an 
neither had anything to do mth the Chin dynasty, which has ma e 
its intrusion here through an incorrect division of the phrases in 
the text 

7 ** Fang Lang, named Ju tung, of Shih Men ' 

(21 20 f) 

The 4th character m the text is read Ian, not lang, and the Cth 
IS hsun, not tung Reference to tool B discloses no person wit i 
the name Fang Lan, but on p 65 2 is the name Fang Hsun for a 
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in the appendix to B, and identified as the hao of Wang T'ing-yun 
His brief biography in B, p. 113. 2, makes no mention of 
his son, but we may at least assume that “ hlr. Chan Yu ” had 
the family name of Wang. His father’s dates are given in tool D, 
ch. 3, p. 105 and ch. 4, p, 16, as 1156-1202. If we go beyond the 
elementary level to dynastic histories, we find at the end of his 
biography in the Chin History, ch. 126 (KM ed. 6110.3), the 
statement that his son, Wang Man-ch‘ing had the hao 

T‘an-yu, and was an able poet and calligrapher. 

A study of the foregoing examples shows how important is the 
regular checking of names and dates. Fine Chinese writing will 
contain allusive and poetic passages which one may well despair 
of ever understanding, but the factual material can generally be 
pinned down. On the whole then, the Album oj Chinese Bamboos 
is a disappointment to the student of Chinese, since it illustrates 
how far from elementary competence the sinological field seems 
to be. We have expressed our disappointment at such length not 
from petulance or animosity, but from the conviction that the 
remedy lies not too far to seek. However mysterious and ini" 
penetrable the Chinese jungle may have appeared to the early 
missionaries, its underbrush has been somewhat cleared by gen 
erations of devoted scholars, and pathways have been opened here 
and there. But these ways are nothing else than methods, and 
those that serve the translator best are the methods of philologj- 
We have in this review called attention to no error that canne^ 
be easily corrected through a simple application of the tools an 
methods that are already available. To ignore these tools because 
they may be still imperfect is only to postpone the improvemenl 
that can come to them solely through use. As long as there arc 
problems in the Chinese language, the output of each translator 
must be judged less on its artistic and popular appeal, and more 
on its use of, and contribution to a sure, scientific, philological 
method. 


George A. Kennedy 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Intensive Instruction in 
CHINESE AND JAPANESE LANGUAGE 
SUMMER, 1941 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N Y 


For eight weeks dunng the Summer of 1941 there will be offered 
at Cornell University, under the sponsorship of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, intensive instruction in the Chinese 
and Japanese languages, as follows 

1 Chinese for begmners 

2 Advanced Chinese, with particular emphasis on tech 

meal hnguistic phenomena 

3 Japanese for those with some knowledge of Chinese 

Dr George A Kennedy, of Yale Umversily, wiU be in charge 
of the work m Chinese, and Dr EI>^vrN O Reischaher, of 
Harvard Umversity, of that m Japanese 

The total cost of attendance, including tuition lodgmg, board 
ind registration fees, will be about $150 for the eight weeks 

Some scholarship assistance will be available 

For particulars, address 

Mr Mortuwer Graves, 

Administrative Secretary, 

American Council of Learned Societies 
907 Fifteenth Street, N W , 
Washington, D C 
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